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PREFACE 


The study of Indian history has begun to attract the attention 
of a wider class of scholars than before. No longer satisfied with 
merely military and spectacular affairs, these scholars are trying 
to study the institutions, the system of government, the economic 
conditions, military organisation, and such other topics of deeper 
interest. A considerable amount of work has been done in the 
Mughal period of Indian history by scholars like the late Mr. Irwine, 
Mr. W. H. Moreland and Mr. J. N. Sarkar. But the pre-Mughal 
period of Muslim history has not yet received the attention it 
deserves. 

In the present thesis an attempt has been made to trace the 
vicissitudes of two important institutions—the Sultanat, or 
sovereignty, and the Vizarat. The survey covers a long period. It 
begins with the Ghaznavides and comes down to the end of the 
reign of Akbar. The reason for selecting Akbar as the other limit 
of the inquiry is that in him were combined the old and the new. 
He stands almost in the central place of the Muslim history of India 
and looks both backwards and forwards. It was in the time of 
Akbar that some of the old movements and institutions reached their 
culmination or were transformed into something new. 

Sir Thomas Arnold has just touched a few points connected 
with the history of sovereignty as an institution, simply because it 
came incidentally within the purview of his bigger subject—the 
Khilafat. No other writer seems to have discussed in a systematic 
way either the institution of Sultanat or of Vizarat in India. 

The study in the pre-Mughal history of Muslim India is beset 
with numerous difficulties. For the Mughal period the material is 
larger and more dependable. Works like the ‘Ain Akbari,’ and 
numerous ‘ Dasturulamals’ and ‘ farmans’ enable a student to start 
with some positive details brought together in them. Moreover, the 
European travellers have left accounts that throw a flood of light on 
the working of eome of the institutions. Such facilities are not 
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available to a student of the pre-Mughal period. He has to work 
his way through the whole mass of the available material and 
patiently collect the relevant information scattered all over them. 
A sentence here and a clause there, a hint here and a word there, 
are picked up with inquisitiveness. That this exercise requires much 
labour and patience is evident. 

Then comes the question of interpretation. For, the terminology 
and language used by the chroniclers is often vague and loose, and 
things that seemed to them quite obvious in the context of actual 
facts before them, have now become obscure. It is therefore in the 
light of known facts, the trend of affairs, the principles of Muslim 
law and time-honoured Indian customs that the statements of the 
chroniclers can be interpreted. Where they proved inadequate 
imagination has been exercised with as much caution as possible. 

In the use of the material sufficient care has been taken. It 
is rarely that any secondhand authority has been given preference 
over the contemporary or early writers. Only in exceptional cases 
and for good reasons have the statements of contemporary 
chroniclers been rejected. As far as possible all the known original 
authorities have been carefully examined. Only in the case of 
Arabic words like Mawardi, Ibni Batuta or Kitabul Kharraj the best 
translations have been resorted to. Among the works that have been 
used systematically for the first time might be mentioned: 

(1) Tarikhi Fakhruddin Mubaraksha; the Atharuluwuzara; 
(2) the Dasturulwuzara, Sulik ul] Mulak; (3) Tarikhi Muhammadi: 
(4) Afsaénai Shahani Hind; (5) Daulati Sher Shahi; (6) Bayazid’s 
Memoirs; (7) Khaki Shirazi; (8) ‘Arif Muhammad Qandhfri. 
Besides these works, those portions of well-known works which have 
not been translated into any language have also been examined. 
Among such works are Baihagi, Tajul Madathir, Tarikhi Mahmud 
Shahi, Tarikhi Mubarak Shahi, Tarikhi Haqqi, Akbarnama of Faizi 
Sarhindi besides other minor works. Some manuscripts have been 
carefully collated with a view to arrive at a more reliable reading. 
Tajulmaathir, Waq‘ati Mushtaqi, Ziduddin Barani, and portions of 
Aini Akbari have been specially collated. Doubtful or highly 
irhportant passages of the printed texts of Baihagqi and Tabgfati Nasiri 
have been also verified from some manuscript or the other in the 
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British Museum and the Royal Asiatic Society. Where differences of 
serious nature have been found, they have been mentioned either 
in the text or the footnotes. 

As far as possible no preconceived notions or time-honoured 
opinions have been allowed to interfere with the interpretation of 
facts. Where any serious disagreement was found between the 
opinions of other scholars and mine I have tried to indicate briefly 
either in an appendix or in a footnote my grounds for arriving at a 
particular conclusion. The nature of the evidence at times has made 
differences inevitable but full consideration and weight has been 
given to the opinions of other scholars before forming my own. 

The subjects discussed in the thesis have been treated from a 
fresh point of view. The bulk of the material bearing on the period 
was known to many a writer and has been utilised in various ways, 
particularly for constructing history. But in this thesis the entire 
range of the available authorities has been searched to construct 
institutions. Every endeavour has been made to make the best of 
them. I believe that it is possible to throw a flood of light on many 
an institution, though not all, of the Muslim period of Indian 
history by a sustained and intensive study of the material even as it 
is. At present I have discussed only the sovereignty and the 
Vizarat in some details to show the possibilities of the kind of 
research. But I have collected a good deal of material and hope 
later on to do the same kind of work for the Army and Religious 
policy of the Muslim Government. 

It is hoped that this study will locate properly the place of 
the early Sultans and later Emperors in the history of India. The 
work is designed to fix the historical place of rulers like Sher Shah 
or Akbar. The writers of separate monographs, for example the 
late Mr. V. A. Smith, Von Noer and others, have not been able to 
bring Akbar in proper historical perspective with the result that 
they have ignored the heritage of the past and the forces that were 
responsible for his actions. As Akbar received high praise for his 
Originality and constructive abilities a reaction gradually came in 
and some writers laboured to prove that most of the credit that has 
gone to Akbar should have been given to Sher Shah in the field of 
administrative reforms. This controversy is apparently due to the 
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limitations of research circumscribed within too short a period. Not 
in the administrative reforms but also in the case of such large 
questions as the ideas about kingship and religion similar controversy 
has been going on and very divergent opinions have been expressed 
by scholars. These controversies have created some confusion and 
made a proper historical estimate somewhat difficult. This thesis is 
intended to remove much of the haze that hangs over such questions. 

By throwing fresh light on old questions, by submitting the 
historical material to an intensive and scientific examination, by the 
combined application of the telescopic and microscopic methods of 
study and research in the original sources of information, a new 
synthesis of the Muslim history of India, more dependable and 
probably useful, is possible. Synthesis without critical analysis has 
no root and analysis without synthesis bears no fruit. It is hoped 
that this thesis will be an honest contribution towards those objects 
and illustrate the application of those principles within a 
comparatively limited sphere. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my very sincere and deep 
gratitude to Prof. Harold Laski, Prof. Sir Denison Ross and 
Prof. H. Dodwell of London University for the encouragement, 
guidance and help which I have received from them at every stage 
in the preparation of this thesis. I am also grateful to Mr. W. H. 
Moreland, C.S.I., who has helped me, by personal discussions and 
long correspondence to understand some disputed, and difficult points 
connected with my research. But for their ungrudging and constant 
help I am afraid it would have been almost impossible for me to 
undertake this work. 

My sincere thanks are due to B. N. Jha, 1.C.S., who went through 
the manuscript of the thesis before it was typed, and to S. C. Deb, 
Reader in the English Department of our university, and Mr. A. K. 
Vatal for very kindly going through the proof sheets. They have 
saved me from errors of language. I am very much obliged to my 
friend and collegue Dr. B. P. Saxena, who has kindly prepared the 
index. Lastly, I have to thank Mr. H. K. Ghosh, proprietor of the 
Indian Press, Allahabad, for having rescued the thesis from oblivion, 
in which it has been lying since 1926, and undertaking its publication 
in spite of numerous difficulties. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MUSLIM THEORY OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The first Muslim invaders of India were the 
Arabs. Their activities were practically confined to 
the lower Indus regions—the Sindh—and the outer 
fringe of the Indian political life and civilization. 
Their occupation of Sindh was only an episode in 
Indian history, full of interest in 1ts own way, but not 
destined to influence seriously the political and eco- 
nomic structure of Hindu I[ndia. 

But the movements of the Ghaznavides and the 
Ghorides had a far reaching effect, and eventually 
completely changed the political map of the post- 
Harsha period. These invaders gradually wormed 
themselves into the heart of India, and finally assum- 
ed the rdle of the earlier Hindu Empire-builders like 
Chandra Gupta, Samudra Gupta and even Harsha. 
The sovereign power passed into the hands of the 
Muslim Sultan who exercised it according to his light 
and the circumstances of the time. 

The Muslim Sultan, however, differed from the 
earlier Hindu Sovereigns in two respects. He did 
not belong to the country over which he came to rule, 
and naturally enough took time to adapt himself to 
his new environments. Secondly, he believed in a 
religion whose outlook on social and political ques- 
tions was very different from that of the Hindus. He 
did not come like the Geqtiians and the Ghons Sigh, 
{or conquest. With him he had brought a well-defin- 

ed religion, a highly developed civilization, and a set 
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of institutions to which he clung with all his faith. 
Indeed, it was an avowed principle with him to main- 
tain their purity and to establish them in lands under 
his sway. 

The Muslim state was a theocracy. All the insti- 
tutions that the Muslim either evolved or adopted were 
intended to subserve the law, the existence of which 
was prior to them. Next to the law, but first in the 
Muslim political theory was the conception of sove- 
reigntv. The Muslim idea of sovereignty is one of the 
most powerful and determining factors of Muslim 
political institutions. 

According to the Sunni theorv sovereignty lav in 
the Muslim brotherhood that might confer sovereign 
power on any bona fide Muslim. The majority of the 
Sunnis would confine their selection to the tribe of 
Quraish to which the Prophet helonged. 

The practical difficulty of election in which every 
Mushm could directly participate must have been felt 
even at the early stages of the expansion of Islam. 
Since the time of the Ommavid Caliphs a general ten- 
dency of the Khalifa nominating his successor in his 
own lifetime had come into being. It was by no means 
necessary that such nominations should remain confin- 
ed in the direct line.' In spite of the fact of nomi- 
nation the theory of election was not abandoned. The 
gulf between the two principles was bridged hy the 
theory that a formal acceptance of a man’s sovereign- 
ty by the leading officials and men amounted to his 
election. The device was simple and practical in 


1Cambridge Medieval History, IV, p. 282. 
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the circumstances, but it was eventually calculated to 
destroy the advantages that were implied in actual 
election. Indeed it was nothing more than acquies- 
cence which could obviously be gained by means other 
than the active will to confer sovereign power. 

Such acquiescence, however, did not wholly dis- 
pense with the formal ceremony of election. The 
formality had to be maintained ; 1t was a semi-religious 
necessity. The circle of active electors was therefore 
narrowed to the leading men of the capital town; then 
to eleven men, or five, or two or to even one.2. This 
tendency of narrowing the number of electors finally 
led to the conclusion that the sovereign might appoint 
his own successor. This conclusion of Mawardi 
seems to have been influenced by the force of facts and 
a desire to reconcile the theory with them. This de- 
vice drove the last nail in the principle of election, and 
tacitly recognised inheritance of sovereign power: for, 
human nature, as it is, could not but prejudice a 
sovereign in favour of his own descendants, preferably 
a son." Nevertheless the elective theory had not lost 
its importance entirely. It offered a loophole for 
avoiding or getting rid of an undesirable sovereign 
and kept alive the idea of the ultimate sovereignty of 
the Muslim people. For practical purposes, however, 
it had neither the advantages of election nor of 
hereditary succession. On the other hand it had pos- 
sibly the disadvantages of both. 


2 El-Mawerdi Le Droit du Califat (Paris), pp. 95-96. 
3 Dr. Arnold: The Caliphate, p. 71. 


4 Among the Ommayids out of 14 Caliphs only 4 were 
succeeded by a son, and out of 36 Abbasids, 16. 
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Most of the jurists and historians of the Sunni 
school of thought consider the office of Imam or the 
Khalifa absolutely essential in the interest of the law 
and human society. If there were no Imam the law 
would be lost in bewildering conflicts of opinions, 
strong men would exercise tyranny over the weak, 
order would give place to utter chaos and the purpose 
of creation would remain unfulfilled. This doctrine 
is essentially utilitarian with a background of theo- 
cracy. The theory of election must to some extent go 
hand in hand with utilitarianism. In the Shi‘a 
theory both these elements are wanting, but in the 
history of Muslim Imam Sunnism was the most pre- 
dominating factor. 

The duties of the Imam were, therefore, to de- 
fend religion and administer the State. The Jurist 
had vested in him both civil and military powers. The 
Imam possessed the power to make peace or war, 
appoint or dismiss civil and military officers, raise the 
taxes, settle disputes and adopt necessary measures to 
safeguard the interests of the people and maintain 
the integrity and purity of Islam. In fact all the 


5 Sulakul Muluk, f. 14v. 19r. 

Zakhiratulmulik, f. 89r. 9Ur. 

Nasihat Nama. f. 55r. 

Ibni Hazm in Khudabakhsh’s ‘ Essays, Indian and 

Islamic,’ pp. 47—49. 

Ibni Khaldun in Dr. Arnold’s ‘ Khilafat,’ p. 75. 

6 For a saat list of his duties or rather what he was 
Caliphate, p o, see Cambridge Med. Hist., IV, 281. Arnold’s 

hate, p. 72. Khudabakhsh Orient under the Caliphs, 


Hee ears Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, pp. 13—15; Suluakul 
ulutk, f. 19r. 
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powers of a strong executive head were vested in the 
Imam. 

In spite of his wide powers the Imam was not 
without limitations. He could not, for example, 
claim exemption from the operations of the Shari‘at 
law. Before the law, at least in theory, his position 
was no better than that of his lowliest subject. The 
most insignificant man could sue him before the Court 
of the Qazi or magistrate. He could not alter the 
Quranic law, and had to conform to the interpreta- 
tion of it by the great founders of the school to which 
he might profess to belong. Though he could lay 
down rules and regulations consistent with the 
Shari‘at he could not transgress it. 

Another and more practical check on the power 
of the Imam was the Muslim doctrine of obedience to 
the sovereign. He enjoved prestige and power not 
by any inherent right of his own. but by the will of 
the Muslim people. The source of his_ poli- 
tical power was in the Muslim subjects. Although 
it is true that the Muslim law enjoins upon the 
Muslims the duty of obeving the Imam almost imph- 
citly, yet that obedience is not entirely unqualified. If 
the Imam disregarded the law or failed to discharge 
his responsibility, he ran the risk of forfeiting all 
claims to obedience. It 1s only in extremely awkward 
situations when the people were threatened with 
possible anarchy and utter confusion that some jurists 
have advised unconditional obedience.’ 


7 Macdonald's Muslim Theology and Jurisprudence, p. 92. 
Nasihat Nama, f. 110r, lllv, 112, 114. 
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The Sunni doctrine, therefore, recognised the 
moral basis of obedience as distinguished from merely 
legal or mechanical. The right conferred by this doc- 
trine was not absolutely a dead letter; for more than 
once in the history of Muslim India rebellion against 
an unlawful sovereign had been declared perfectly 
lawful. Such a doctrine, hanging like the sword of 
Damocles over the head of the sovereign, was calcu- 
lated to make him somewhat cautious in contravening 
the law. 

Another important feature in the Muslim concep- 
tion of sovereignty was its indivisibilitv. Within his 
powers the Imam was supreme. No power on earth 
could even share with him his sovereign rights. He 
was the final living political authority. The Muslim 
law recognised only one Imam. There could not be 
two Imams at one and the same time. Provision has 
no doubt been made for two Imams, but only when a 
wide sea separates two continents. Apparently it 
was an afterthought suggested by historical facts. 
The idea was that of one sovereign for the whole of 
the Muslim world. The unity of Islam and of a 
supreme leader have been the essentials of Muslim 
political theory. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL HERITAGE OF THE DELHI 
SULTANS 


When Alptigin, the founder of the Ghazna 
kingdom, died his son succeeded him only to be driven 
out. The Samani overlords, however, threw their 
weight on his side and backed him up once more to 
the throne of Ghazna. But a year had hardly pass- 
ed when he died.1 The followers of Alptigin then 
raised one of their chiefs tothe throne. He died after 
a rule of ten years. Subuktigin, a slave of Alptigin, 
was then elected? He founded the Ghaznavide 
dvnasty which plaved a great part in the history of 
Persia, Central Asia. and India. 

Although a scarlet canopy was held over him? 
Subuktigin could hardly be considered an independent 
sovereign, for he was a subordinate of Malk Nuh 
Samani, whose name was inscribed on the currency. 
Subuktigin, Isma‘il and even Mahmud in his earlier 
years described themselves on their coins as local 
governors. The authority over Khurasan, Turkistan, 


1T. Nasiri, p. 7; Raverty, 72; Coins of the Ghazni Kings, 
by Thomas, pp. 37-38. Jawam‘ul Hikayat. Some writers 
put one Piri before Subuktigin. Piri was, however, deposed 
and Subuktigin elected in his place. 


27. Yamini (m), f. l4v. 
3 Raverty, I, 73. 74. 


ae 4 (Coins of the Ghazni Kings, p. 2. See also Yamini, f. 
r. 
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Mavaraunnahr, Sindh, Hind and Jurjan® had been 
conferred on Isma‘il Samani by the Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad early in the tenth century. ‘“Utbi has rather 
loosely used the word ‘Padshah’ about Subuktigin. As 
he was only a nominal official of Mansur and 
practically independent it is permissible to take him 
into account. 

After the death of Subuktigin it could not be 
possible to settle the question of succession by unani- 
mous election. Isma‘il the younger brother of Mah- 
mud being nearer home managed to get himself recog- 
nised as the successor of his father to the kingdom of 
Ghazna. Later historians say that Subuktigin had 
made Ism4‘il his successor by will. Mahmud, how- 
ever. challenged the right of Isma‘il, not on the score 
of seniority, but on the ground of his fitness to dis- 
charge well the responsibility of the State.? an argu- 
ment likely to carrv more weight with the people be- 
cause his abilities were very well known to them. As 
Isma‘il refused to make any compromise an appeal to 
the sword became inevitable. The principle of elec- 
tion was thrown into the background. It was the 
sword that brought Saifuddaula® to the throne. 


5 Narshakhi, History of Bokhara, Schefer, p. 90, R.A. 
Socy. per MSS. 160, p. 100w has Faras, Jurjan, Talaristan, 
Khurasan, Maawaraunnah:, Turkistan, Sindh and Hind. 
This was in the vear 282 A.A. 


6T. Guzida Gibb Mem. XIV, p. 393. Ferishta I, 22, 
As against them see Nizimat ut Tawarikh of Baizawi, Br. M 


48v. 
7 Yamini (T), pp. 187-88. Add MS. f. 106r. 


8 Saifuddaula, a title of Mahmud given by Nth Samani 
(Yamini Tehran), pp. 135-36. 
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The expansion of the State of Ghazna under his 
energetic rule and the collapse of the Samanides, 
raised Mahmud’s prestige. He was now free from the 
vassalage of the Samanides, and by 389 A.H. (999 
A.D.) assumed independence with the title of Amir, 
and removed the name of the Samanides from the 
coins.” He felt himself strong enough to assume the 
high title of ‘Sultan ’° as well. A powerful and 
wealthy ruler Mahmud yet thought it worth his while 
to get his title as an independent Sultan confirmed by 
the Khalifa of Baghdad.'! In the eyes of the Muslim 
people such a recognition was considered necessary to 
cast a halo of legality over his head. 

With this enormous prestige at his back and the 
gratitude of the Muslim people Mahmud could at 
least hope to nominate his successors. He was dis- 
pleased with the riotous conduct of his eldest son, 
Mas‘id, and had made up his mind to make his second 


9 Coins of the Ghazni Kings, p. 2, and Cat. of Oriental 
Coins in the B.M., by Lane-Poole, Vol. IX, pp. 199-200. 


10 There is a great divergence of opinion on this point. 
Guzida, (p. 396) says that Khalf. b. Ahmad of Sistan, being 
defeated by Mahmud addressed him as ‘ Sultan.” Mahmud 
liked the title and adopted it. See also Coins of Ghazni 
Kings, p. 5. Baizawi, Br. M., 48v. 49r. on the other hand 
says that in honour ot Mahmud's victory over ‘Abdulmalik, 
the Khalifa of Baghdad confirmed him in the government 
of Khurasan and Sijistan, sent him a robe of honour and 
conferred on him the title of ‘Sultin.’ There is a strong 
tradition that Mabmud was the first ruler to assume the 
title of Sultin (vide Tab Niasiri, p. 9. Siyasat Nama i. 44. 
Sadiq Shahid, f. 128r) but this is not strictly true. 


11 Mahmud had received the title of Yaminuddaula, and 
Aminul millat, but was anxious to get additional title from 
the Khalifa but the latter declined to give him one. Kitabi 
Siyasat, f. 92v. 
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son, Muhammad, his successor at least to the throne 
of Ghazna, 1f not to the whole empire. He was afraid 
that Mas‘id would not put up with the authority 
of Muhammad,” hence he contemplated a division 
of the Empire between the brothers.* However, fol- 
lowing the practice of some of the Ommayid and 
Abbaside Caliphs he got his officials and nobles to 
swear allegiance to Muhammad, and had his name 
inserted in the Khutba.“ 

After the death of Mahmud the local maliks and 
grandees renewed their allegiance to Muhammad. 
But Mas‘id refused to recognise him and put forward 
his claim to succession on three grounds. First, that 
when he was a boy he was declared as the Wali ‘Ahd 
of his father.” Secondly, that he had been granted the 
Manshir and Karamat by the Khalifa of Baghdad 
entitling him to succeed his father'*; and this in his 
opinion was the strongest ground. Thirdly, that he 
had also got the support of the nobles, commoners and 
religious men.” 

The importance of the recognition of his title to 
succession by the Khalifa occurred to Mas‘ud quite 
early. He sent an envoy to Qadir billah, and promising 

122 Awh. Jawim‘ul Hikayat I. XI. 46. On the authority 
of Abu Nasr Mushkani. 

13 Baidawi, E. D. ii. 256. 

6 T. Nasiri, p. 14. Raverty, p. 85, n. 9, p. 92, n. 4. 

145 Baihagi, pp. 101, 127. 


16 Baihaqi, 351—53 seq., 361, 458 seq. and passim. Man- 
shir means investiture, diploma, or Letters Patent; Karaimat 
signifies robe of honour and such other gifts. 


17 Baihagi, p. 5. 
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to send him every year a sum of 200,000 dinars, 
10,000 pieces of cloth, besides other presents request- 
ed him to recognise his claim.*® The Khalifa was 
pleased to send him a formal investiture and conferred 
on him the titles and territories of Mahmud, with a 
new title of Zahir Khilafat ullah Amirulmuminin.” 
Mas‘ud considered this his great victory, and boasted 
of it on every possible occasion. Indeed, on the 
strength of the Manshir he put forward his claim to 
take over the charge of any country that had no 
proper person to govern it.” No one questioned the 
grant of the Khalifa except the Seljiiqs, at a later 
stage of his career. They told him plainly that they 
did not care whether the Khalifa had invested him 
with authority or Mahmud had declared him as his 
successor, for they knew no better authority than that 
of the sword. After the death of Qadir billah 
Mas‘id got his ‘Ahdnaima (investiture?) renewed by 
Amr ullah.* 

The civil war between Mas‘id and Muhammad 
set people thinking. They wondered why a shrewd, 
experienced and powerful man like Mahmud should 
have failed to make a satisfactory arrangement for 
succession after his death. They, however, failed 
to find any satisfactory answer, for they could not 


18 Baihaqi, pp. 16-17; 49 seq. 

19 Baihagi, p. 50. 

 Baihaqi, p. 533. Baihaqi (B), f. 240r. 
1 Baihagi, p. 865. 

®@ Baihaqi, 352-53 seq., 361, 458 seq. 

% Baihagi, p. 55. 
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realise that the fault lay not with Mahmud, who did 
what he could, but with the indeterminate law or 
convention of succession and the unreliable character 
of the nobles. 

Although Mas‘id held the throne by his descent, 
the sanction of the Khalifa, and the allegiance of 
officials and religious men, yet within a short time he 
had to realise that it was impossible to hold sove- 
reignty without the ability to command and rule. 
Neither his descent, nor the Khalifa’s sanction could 
save him from being dethroned and_ eventually 
executed. 

After Mas‘iid’s death the succession was more 
confused than ever. Five of his sons ruled one after 
the other with one important break. The appeal to 
the sword became a normal] process of capturing the 
sovereignty. But there was no question of the accep- 
tance of a ruler outside the family of Mahmud. The 
most remarkable fact was the succession of Mas‘id, 
an infant son of Mawdid, but he was set aside after 
a short reign of one month. People preferred even, 
a weakling of the house of Mahmud to a strong ruler 
of another house. This is illustrated by the case of 
Tughral, the vanquisher of Alp Arsalan, and the 
most powerful commander in the Ghazna Army. 
When Tughral was asked how he came to entertain 
the ambition to reign, he calmly replied: ‘‘ At the 
time that ‘Abdurrashid was sending me forth to do 
battle against Alp Arsalin and Daiid, and was 
giving me my instructions, and had placed his hand 
in mine, terror had overcome him to that degree, that 
I could hear his very bones rattling from the state of 
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trembling he was in. I knew this pusillanimous man 
was incapable of sovereignty, and the ambition of 
reigning entered my heart.” Even his usurpation 
under such conditions was not tolerated by the people. 
They rose in revolt, and within forty days restored a 
descendant of Mahmud to the throne.* Tughral had 
put to death almost all the descendants of Mahmud, 
and there was a good chance for any able man to 
capture the throne, but none ventured to do so. A 
diligent search was made if any person of the house of 
Mahmud had survived. Two or three princes were 
found alive. One of them, Farrukhzad, was imme- 
diately raised to the throne.* 

Two facts clearly emerge out from the history of 
the Ghaznavides. Originally, unfitness to rule was 
a positive disqualification and neither descent nor any 
other title could override that consideration. Since 
the time of Subuktigin, but particularly after Mahmud, 
descent formed the chief consideration and fitness 
was given a second place. Fitness to rule or the power 
of the sword could not destroy the right to sovereignty 
of the descendants of Mahmud. Mahmud’s prestige 
eventually succeeded in establishing the right of 


24 Raverty, p. 100. 


% Guzida, p. 403. T. Nasiri, p. 16, says that Mas‘ud 
and Ali exercised joint sovereignty, but this arrangement is 
unlikely as Raverty rightly points out, p. 97, n4. 


2% Some authorities like Nikbi do not mention the name 
of Farrukhzid between Abdurrashid and Ibrahim, but 
Khandmir does that. The Persian authorities differ in their 
lists of the rulers of Ghazna. The safest course is therefore 
to rely on numismatic evidence. For Farrukhsiid, see Coins 
of the Ghazni Kings, number 97, p. 89, and Lane-Poole’s 
Cat. of Or. Coins in the Br. M., IX, p. 234. 
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his house to rule. Might seemed to have yielded to 
right not of any particular member of the family but 
of the house. It was not, however, settled as to who 
among the sons or brothers of a ruler had the best 
title to succeed. Anyone of them who could command 
the largest following had the best chance. Such a 
support a minor could of course hardly expect. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that excepting one dubious 
case of a minor ruling for a few days,?” no minor was 
ever acclaimed as a ruler of Ghazna. 

It was Mahmud who had suggested the idea of 
granting the governorship of Khurasan to his brother 
should the latter resign sovereignty in his favour. 
But the idea was not seriously taken up and died out. 
The idea of dividing the empire or sovereignty found 
no favour with the Ghaznavides. The Ghorides, on 
the other hand, gave it a fair trial. The famous 
Ghori brothers, Ghayasuddin and Mu‘izuddin, manag- 
ed to live most cordially and rule together over a vast 
empire. On the coins were inscribed the names of 
both the brothers.” Practically independent at Ghazna, 
Mu‘izuddin recognised his elder brother as_ the 
sovereign, and remained loyal to him to the last, in 
spite of his large following and glorious military 
career. As relations between the brothers were largely 
of a personal nature, their permanent significance 
could be realised only after the death of one of them. 


27 'T. Nasiri (c), p. 10 says 2 months; Guzida, p. 40 says 2 
ree ae el p. $7 n. 4; T. Akbari, p. 31; Badeoni corrects 


28 Lane p. 6. 
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The practical question was whether Firoz Koh 
and Ghazna could continue to work together. Mu‘iz- 
uddin himself does not seem to have got a clear idea, 
as his actions show. After the death of his brother 
he did not bring under his rule the kingdom of Firoz 
Koh, but chose to place on the throne Malik ‘Alauddin 
Muhammad (bin Shuja‘uddin Abi Ali). He was a 
son-in-law of the late Sultan, and had distinguished: 
himself in the battle with Prithvi Raj.” How far 
was Mu‘izuddin justified in taking this step and dis- 
regarding the sons of Ghaydasuddin, is difficult to 
say. There is no doubt that his prestige and power 
enabled him to interfere in the affairs of his late 
brother’s kingdom. 

If his action had been confined to nominating a 
ruler of Firoz Koh his policy would have been easy to 
understand. But he went much further when he 
parcelled out the kingdom of Firoz Koh into three 
principalities—Firoz Koh and Garamsir; Bust, Farat 
and Isfarain; and Herat. Did he expect that under 
his general control smaller divisions of the kingdom 
would contribute to better and efficient administration, 
and would be better organised to meet the Turkish 
enemies who were pressing on the north and west ? 
Or, did he want to accommodate more than one prince 
whose services were valuable but whose ambition for 
power required a safety valve? Or whether, after 
all, he desired to weaken the kingdom of Firoz Koh 
and finally declare himself as its ruler? Why did 
Tr), p 2 7. 7 eimai f. 28lr, v, 297r. Tabagat Akb (De’s 
$o T, eeeeats f. 297r, v, Tabagat Akb De loc. cit. 
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he not declare himself as the successor of his brother ? 
Why did he satisfy himself with only nominating 
his candidate? Probably he was not prepared to 
destroy the individuality of the kingdom of Firoz 
Koh. Equally anxious was he to maintain separate 
existence of the kingdom of Ghazna. It was even 
believed that he intended to make Yildoz, one of his 
slaves his successor !5 

The arrangements made by Mu‘izuddin for Firoz 
Koh were not calculated to introduce any healthy 
principle in the matter of succession. As he died 
suddenly without leaving a son, members of both the 
houses, Ghor and Bamiyanan, put forward their claims 
to the kingdom of Ghazna. ‘Alauddin, of the house 
of Bamiyan, got the upper hand. But he lost the 
confidence of the Turkish nobility of Ghazna when he 
divided the State treasury between himself and his 
brother. Such a division was neither sanctioned by 
the Islamic law, nor supported by any convention of 
Ghazna. It involved the principle that the state was, 
as if it were, the private property of the ruler, and 
in every way was contrary to the interest of Ghazna. 
The prime minister, ‘Abdulla Sanjari, got the support 
of the officials and people when he refused to continue 
his allegiance to ‘Alauddin. An invitation was send 
to Yildoz, the Governor of Karman, and the most 
favourite slave of Mu‘izuddin, to come and take the 
throne of Ghazna. 

There was, however, one technical difficulty in — 
declaring Yildoz Sultan. According to the Islamic 


31 T. Nasiri (MS.) f. 166r; Rav , 000; T. Muh 
f. 302v. Ferishta, ae . 63. =“ nee 
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law a sovereign ruler ought to be a free man; but 
Yildoz was a slave. Ghaznin, however, was on his 
side. The relative strength of de facto and de jura 
kingship would have been put to the test if the 
nephew of Mu‘izuddin, Sultan Ghayasuddin, the then 
ruler of Firoz Koh, had refused to grant Yildoz a 
letter of manumission. Ghayasuddin not only freed 
him but conferred on him the kingdom of Ghazna.® 
This was by no means an act of willing generosity. 
Ghayasuddin made the best of a bad job. For, the 
rivalry of the house of Bamiyan, the growing pressure 
of the Khwarizm State on the frontier demanded 
rather a policy of conciliation than hostility of a 
popular and capable man like Yildoz. 

The right of the descendants of the patron Sultan 
to rule, which Mahmud had built up and Ghazna 
had respected for over a century broke down under the 
Ghorides there, though not in Firoz Koh. This was 
due to several causes. The people of Ghazna could 
not but look upon the Ghorides as usurpers. Mu‘iz- 
uddin had died childless and his Turkish slaves, who 
were his ablest followers, were bound by personal re- 
gard for him. But they could hardly be expected to 
have any reverence for the Tajiks to which the 
Ghori family belonged. Last but not least was the 
inability of the ruler of Firoz Koh to impose his 
sovereignty on the powerful Turkish commanders. 
The Ghorides thus destroyed the element of right and 
restored indirectly the principles of might and election 
in Ghazna. The principle of nomination did not 


83 'T. Nasiri (m), f. 166r, 168r; eee: 398, 500, 501n., 
502, 625; T. M , 288v. S02v.; Ferishta, p. 64. 
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commend itself to Ghazna either in the Ghaznavide 
or the Ghoride period. 

In those days it appears that the people did not 
want the rule of a plebeian. The Ghaznavides and the 
Ghorides both, therefore, tried to connect themselves 
with the ancient families that had ruled prior to the 
conquest of Iran and Turan by the Arabs. Subuk- 
tigin traced his origin directly from Yazdjard® and 
‘Alauddin Jahansoz, the founder of the kingdom of 
Firoz Koh, connected himself with Duhak.* It is 
more likely that these genealogies were fictitious, but 
fiction has always counted for something in politics. 

Like the Ghaznavides the Ghorides were also 
alive to the importance of getting the confirmation of 
sovereignty from the Khalifa of Baghdad. Ghayas- 
uddin received his investiture from Mustazi billah 
and Annasir.* Still more important was it for Yildoz 
to get the sanction of the Khalifa for his authority. 
It would have made his position stronger and, if neces- 
sary, given him a status absolutely independent of 
Firoz Koh and satisfied the conscience of Ghazna. 
He, therefore, made a request and got the Letters 
Patent from the Khalifa.* 


83 T. Nasiri (c), p. 16. Ferishta, p. 18. Nuskhai Jaha- 
naré. Yazdijird are Sassanian, ‘a of Persia, Dubak 
legendary king. Scykes, History of Persia, I, 142-43. 


3h het al rit, B. Me, see pated seh al ap tos Awsaf 
madina i 22380 Nuskhai 
Jahanaéré, B. M., Or., 141, f. 116r. ag ee p. 64. 
% Raverty, 382-83: T. Muhammadi, f. 278v. 
~~ T. Alf, B. M., 1697, f. 72r, Tajulmaisir and 
din do not mention it for cheious reasoas: Noe ia the 
of T. Niasiri surprising. 
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Even at this period the Sultan was looked upon 
with awe and was believed to occupy the highest posi- 
tion among men. Nizami-al-‘Aridi of Samarqand 
maintains that Kingship ‘ is not less than a Divine 
gift,’ and ‘no burden after the Prophet’s Office is 
weightier than sovereignty.”7 Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah calls him ‘ Zillillah’ and ‘ S&ayai Khuda’ and 
explains it as a resort and shelter of the oppressed 
from the tyranny of the oppressor.® 

The death of Mu‘izuddin Ghori and the election 
of Yildoz naturally raised the question of the relation- 
ship between the new ruler of Ghamma and the old 
officers whom the former had left in India. Mu‘izud- 
din had not made it clear if he wished to separate his 
Indian territories from Ghazna. His death was un- 
expected and sudden, and the question had not serious- 
ly arisen in his life. Although his Indian Empire 
had in a way extended as far as Bengal and its proper 
administration from a distant plaee like Ghazna 
had obvious difficulties, yet it is imfobable that he 
could have contemplated the separatiém of India from 
Ghazna. If the Ghazna Empire extended in the East 
it extended in the West also. Indeed, the western 
frontier was as important to the life of Ghazna as 
the eastern conquests to its prosperity. Ghazna was, 
therefore, better suited to be the capital of thea 
Ghoride Empire. Moreover, Mu‘izuddin would have 


1 Chahirmagila, E. G. Brown, p. 3. . 


¢ Fakbruddin, p. 13. It might be pointed out that 
author is hy Past master saat in providing curious derivations. 
eer 5 his explanation of the towa ‘ Kohram,’ op. 
cit., p. "It is childish and funny. 
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hardly failed to see that the power and prosperity of 
Ghazna depended almost wholly on the resources 
drawn from India, and that she could give shelter to 
the ruler of Ghazna in times of distress and mis- 
fortune. Lahore, according to a contemporary 
historian, was an object of special consideration to 
Mu‘izuddin who considered it as the second capital of 
the Empire.® The establishment of a monarchy in 
northern India, independent of Ghazna, could not 
have commended itself to Mu‘izuddin. 

Did Mu ‘izuddin appoint Qutbuddin Aibak as the 
Governor General of his Indian dominions? Fakhrud- 
din’s history, which was dedicated to Qutbuddin, 
says that the Sultan had nominated him his ‘ heir- 
apparent,’ to Hindustan just after his victory over 
the Khokhars in 602 A.H. Hasan Nizami, another 
contemporary and creditable historian, does not 
mention this important fact though he says that 
Mu‘izuddin had presented a Karamat and Tashrif to 
Qutbuddin.“* This by no means implies that he 
thereby became the governor of the whole of the 
Indian Empire. 

Qutbuddin was a governor of Hansi with Delhi 
as his personal appanage. The possession of Delhi in 
those days did not mean much, for it was neither the 
capital of India nor the most important Muslim 


29 Fakhruddin M., p. 30. 


«© Fakbruddin, pp. 28-29. ‘ Ajab Nama ee ae 
Ferishta, 61, Reade that Mu‘iguddin had him Sipa 
aalar of ‘Hindus 


a x (r), f T3v, op. cit.; (v) 178r; op. cit.; 
(c) f oT Tas if signifies a robe o ASB 7 ° 
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town. Qutbuddin was one of the ablest commanders 
of Mu‘izuddin, and by his family connections and 
generosity had acquired great prestige. Himself the 
son-in-law of Yildoz, the most influential man under 
Mu‘izuddin, he could count Iltutmish and Qubacha as 
his son-in-law. These facts alone would not have 
necessarily enabled him to exercise sovereignty in 
India after the death of his master. 

Being the most powerful of the Muslim officers 
in India Qutbuddin availed himself of the opportunity 
caused by Mu‘izuddin’s death and had the Khutba. 
read in his name at Lahore which was then ‘“‘ the 
centre of Islam in Hind.’** The recognition of his 
sovereignty at Lahore was likely to carry a good deal 
of weight with other Muslim towns. Lahore readily 
welcomed him* for it was then exposed to the attack 
of the Khokhars and the Hindus, who were beaten 
but not crushed by Mu‘izuddin, and there was no 
man on the spot more influential and capable than 
Qutbuddin. 


42 'T. Maathir (r), f. 8lv; op. cit., (v), £. 134v; op. cit., (c), 
f. 186v. Fakhruddin and ‘ Ajah Nama,’ p. 401. T. Nasiri 
is a bit confused as it gives two different dates for 1t—602 
A.H. Raverty notices the discrepancy but did not quite 
explain it. There might be some truth in the statement of 
T. N., 89-90, that at first Qutbuddin got Khutba read in the 
name of Mahmud of Firos Koh. But Fakhruddin is deci- 
sive on this question. Tabq Nasiri f. 168r gives a partial ac- 
count, its sequence is also not so clear. 


«3 Fakbruddin, p. Tabq N., f. 168 (r) says that Mahmud 
had sent Qutbuddin Chatr and conferred on him the title of 
Sultan. It does not give the date but places the event before 


Qutbuddin’s accession at Lahore. e sequence appears 
doubtful. 


“ Fakbruddin, p. 31. 
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Qutbuddin refused to recognise the authority of 
Yildoz. He charged him with exercising undue in- 
fluence on Mahmud of Firoz Koh, marched against 
him, and breaking the opposition occupied Ghazna. 
From Ghazna Qutbuddin sent Nizamuddin to Firoz 
Koh to discuss the situation with the Ghoride Sultan. 
The result of these negotiations was that Qutbuddin 
also got a letter of manumission together with the 
paraphernalia of royalty—-Chatr and Dtirbash, and 
an authority to rule over Ghazna and Hindustan® 
(605 A. H.). This formality was not enough to 
strengthen his position in Ghazna where he was un- 
popular owing to his being a hopeless drunkard, and 
a rival of its favourite. Yildoz. Forty days had hard- 
ly rolled by when at the invitation of the people of 
Ghazna Yildoz returned. Qutbuddin found his posi 
tion so untenable that he had to save himself by 
slipping out through a back gate and fleeing preci- 
pitately to India. 


“ Mubammadi, ft. 283v, 33er, Alfi, ft. TZr is not so clear 
but see Raverty. 501, n.5. Ferishtu, p. 63, mentions the tacts 
but not its antecedents; its sequence of events i also not 
correct. Mubarak Shah, (s), f. 438r also mentions Chatr and 
Dirbash. 


CHAPTER III 
EXPERIMENTS OF THE ALBARI TURKS 


The adventure of Qutbuddin in Ghazna did not 
prove quite unfruitful. He came back to Lahore with 
a letter of manumission and a sort of authority to 
rule over Hindustan. Now he could feel himself 
stronger inasmuch as he was free from the disquali- 
fication imposed by the Muslim law on slaves, and 
could expect ungrudging support of the religious men 
as well. To make his position clear he got himself 
proclaimed formally as an independent Sultan 
(605 A.H_.). 

It is, however. not quite correct to regard Qut- 
buddin as the sovereign ruler of Muslim India. or 
Delhi, as vet, the Capital of the Indian Empire.' 

Although the historians say that Qutbuddin 
struck coins in his name, no specimen of them has so 
far been discovered. Nor do we know anything about 
the Khutba. Supposing that he claimed to be the 
sovereign of all the territories conquered by the 
Muslim invaders in India, could that claim alone 
entitle him to be so regarded? True it is that some 
officers were friendly to him. but it 1s yet to be proved 
that they recognised his suzerainty. Not far from 
Delhi, at Bivana, the commander of the Muslim forces. 


t Prof. Ishwari Prasad says Qutbuddin ‘* became the 
ruler of Hindustan and tounded a dynasty of Kings, which is 
called after his name.’* (Medieval India, p. 125.) There is 
but faint justification tor the first part [of his statement], 
and absolutely none for the second. 
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Bahauddin, was unwilling to recognise him as _ his 
overlord.? It is more likely that other commanders 
also showed similar disregard or at least an attitude 
of significant indifference. Thus it is no wonder that 
his coins are non-existent, that Ibni Batuta does not 
consider him as the first independent sovereign of 
Delhi? and that his name is not included in the list 
of the Sultans whose names Firoz Tuyghluq had 
ordered to be inserted in the Friday Khutha.‘ 

His work was. however, not insignificant. He 
had helped considerably in the expansion of the 
Muslim power in India. But his greatest service was 
to cut India off from the supremacy of Ghazna which 
had existed for about two centuries. By doing so he 
paved the way for an independent Sultanate in India 
free from anv outside interference. 

The history of Muslim sovereignty in India begins 
properly speaking with Iltutmish. The attempt of the 
supporters of Aram Shah. son’ of Qutbuddin, failed 
miserably. By supporting his cause Lahore lost the 
pre-eminent position that it enjoved. Delhi, which was 
geographically better situated, snatched this honour 
from Lahore. Although an appanage of Qutbuddin 
it practically gave no support to Aram Shah The 
highest dignitaries, the commander and the Amirdad, 


27. Nasiri. 145; Raverty, 546-47. 

* Batuta. TIT, p. 1. 

* Afif, 106-7. Vide also Futuhati Firez Shahi. 

>It is not clear whether Aram Shah was the real or 
adopted son of Qlutbuddin. See Raverty, 520, n. 4; T. Nasiri 


(m), f. 168r; T. Haqqi, f. 6, v 71; Wassaf, 1. 254r, says 
Qutbuddin had no son. 
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sent a united invitation to I]ltutmish, who was a free 
Muslim and held the government of Badaon. 

Iltutmish was a great military leader. He had 
won his spurs in the momentous battle with the 
Khokhars which brought him freedom, elicited the 
praise of Mu‘izuddin, and attracted the attention of 
other high officials. He was more sober and religious 
than Qutbuddin. The choice of Delhi was in the best 
interests of the infant empire. They wiselv chose a 
strong, energetic, and moderate man instead of prop- 
ping up some weakling even though he was the son 
of Qutbuddin. Iltutmish was not a usurper for the 
simple reason that there was nothing to be usurped.® 
There was no sovereign in India. He was the 
candidate of the Delhi officials and it was for the 
future to show if their confidence was placed in the 
right man. 

The election of Iltutmish was opposed by the 
commander of the guards’ (Jandar) of Qutbuddin. but 
his opposition had no serious backing and quickly 
collapsed. Then came the jurists headed by Qazi 
Wajihuddin Kashani whose objection was based not 
on any personal ill-will but on their doubt regarding 
the free status of Iltutmish. They were effectively 
silenced and disarmed when [ltutmish showed them 
the letter of manumission.° 

The energy and the successes attending all his 
enterprises, the popularity gained by his moderation, 
8 For the other view see Dr. Arnold's The Caliphate, 
p. S86. 


7T. Mafsir. (A), tf. 91r: T. M. cB) 14ir: T. Nasiri, 170. 
> Thni Batuta, TIT, 164. 
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and open-handed charity, enabled Iltutmish to extend 
his sway from Multan to Gaur. By his diplomacy he 
kept himself aloof from the Mughal entanglements 
and prevented the possibility of a combined action 
against him by Yildoz and Qubacha. 

Yildoz was flattered when Iltutmish chose to 
receive from him the insignia of royalty.° Yuildoz 
interpreted it as a sort of recognition of his supremacy 
by Iltutmish. But his further proposals regarding 
territorial jurisdiction were summarily rejected.’ 
Iitutmish was not prepared to go further; indeed he 
never intended to submit to any other power. 

To buttress his position as an independent Sultan, 
to win a status in the Muslim world, and to satisfy 
the formalities of the Muslim law, Iltutmish procured 
a robe of honour from the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
Whether he had made any special request for it, or 
the Khalifa himself in his anxiety to enlist tha 
support of a powerful Muslim ruler against the 
growing Mongol menace voluntarily sent the robe, is 
not quite clear. Be that whatever it may, the fact 
fastened the fiction of Khilafat on the Sultanate of 
Delhi, and involved legally the recognition of the final 
sovereignty of the Khalifa, an authority outside the 
geographical limits of India, but inside that vague 
yet none the less real brotherhood of Islam (1229). It 

These were Chatr (canopy) and Durbash. Shahidi 
Sadiq, f. 109r, defines Durbash as a mace which was placed 
where the Sultan desired; no one could cross and go near the 
Sultan. 

10 The nature of the proposals is not specifically given, 
from the accounts it can be iaferted. See Raverty, 


607 and n.6; see also T. Muhammadi, f. 344r. Tabq Akb 
(Dy, pp. 64-65. 
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was no fault of Iitutmish. The Muslim law, political. 
convention and the heritage from the Ghaznavides 
and Ghorides were largely responsible for it. On 
coins certainly and possibly in the Khutba also the 
first real sovereign of Muslim India claimed no other 
higher honour than that of being the lieutenant of 
the Khalifa." 

Iltutmish fully realised that his main strength 
lay in his power to enforce obedience, as is apparent 
from his action against Ghayasuddin of Bengal. 
Like Iltutmish Ghaydasuddin had also procured a 
patent from the Khalifa of Baghdad, and had assumed 
the highsounding title of Shahani Shah. Iltutmish 
was not to be bluffed. and was not willing to share the 
sovereign power in Muslim India. He carried war 
into Gaur and compelled Ghaydsuddin to recognise 
him as Sultan-i-Azam.~ (Great Sultan.) 

Iitutmish made Delhi the capital of the empire 
and was the first sovereign ruler of Muslim India. 
From this time Delhi rises and Lahore begins to sink 
gradually. The sovereign power of Iltutmish was 
based on three things. First, he was elected by the 
officials; second, he had the right of conquest, and 
power to enforce obedience: third he had been formally 
recognised by the Khalifa of Baghdad. In spite of 
his power he professed his shyness to sit on the throne 


1 T. Nasiri, 174; Raverty, 616, n.4; Wright, p. 20; n. 32 
sey. His titles were Nasir Amirulmuminin and Nasrud- 
dunivé waddin. 


12 Raverty, p. 774. n. 
13 Raverty, p. 610. 


144 Batuta on the authority of Qadi’l Qudaét Kamaluddin, 
Ill, p. 164. 
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or to lord it over the great Turkish commanders who, 
he said, were his equals. It was not sheer hypocrisy, 
for in fact the position of the sovereign ruler at 
that time was not more than that of an exalted 
peer. 

Iltutmish was, however, anxious to perpetuate 
Kingship in his family. Like Mahmud of Ghazna, 
he declared his successor in his own lifetime and 
made his officials offer a formal allegiance. Indeed, 
in one respect, he outdid the Ghaznavides and the 
Ghorides. Ignoring his sons completely he chose his 
daughter, Raziya, to be his successor. The high 
officials hesitated to fall in with the proposal, but 
were silenced when Iltutmish told them that his sons 
were worthless and that she was the fittest of his 
descendants to rule. Fitness to rule was the most 
decisive qualification not only in the eyes of Iltutmish 
but of the Turkish commanders as well. 

After the death of Iltutmish the Turks did not 
immediately raise Raziya'® to the throne. It was a 
daring innovation. They could not easily reconcile 
themselves with the idea of a woman ruling over 
them. It had no parallel either in the history of the 
<Ghaznavides or of Ghorides, and was opposed to the 


is 'T, Nasiri, p. 185; Raverty, 636, 638-39, 641 and n. 8; 
T. Muhammadi, ft. 349v; Tabq Akb De, p. 75. Ferishta says 
that in the lifetime of Iltutmish himself Raziya exercised 
administrative functions, I, 68. 


16 Though Raziya was for the time being ignored she was 
considered a rival of Ruknuddin. When MRuknuddin’s 
mother, Shah Turkan, wanted to kill Raziya the people of 
the city made an assault on the palace and captured Shah 
Turkan. These events indicate the prestige of ziya with 
the people. 
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conception of sovereignty as laid down by the authors 
of Muslim political theory. The prestige of Iltutmish 
and his superior judgment stood vindicated when the 
Turkish nobles themselves placed Raziya on the throne 
in the teeth of the opposition of the prime minister, 
Muhammad Junaidi, and his Tajik supporters. 

Considering the times and the general outlook of 
the Muslim people, chiefly of the military and 
religious classes, the selection of Raziya was unique 
and most daring. Although her reign lasted for three 
years and a half, yet its significance cannot be 
measured by time. At least, it indicates the freshness 
and robustness of the Turkish mind in the thirteenth 
century, which then seemed to be capable of taking 
such a bold step and trying such an experiment. It 
was left to only one solitary jurist to observe, some 
three centuries afterwards that the selection of Raziya 
was most curious, and to express his surprise at the 
action of contemporary jurists and Shaikhs who 
confirmed it.17 He explains it away by suggesting 
that it must have been due to the united support and 
power of the Maliks. 

Another significant fact in the history of the 
so-called slaves was the unanimous recognition by the 
nobles of the right of the descendants of Iltutmish to 
reign. There is no novelty in the idea itself; for in 
the Muslim world there were countless examples to 
support it, and the law of the Turks recognised it.” 
But in the history of Muslim kingship in India, it 


17 Haqgi, f. Ov. 


18 Parker, pp. 103, 213, 217, 234, 239. Bretschneider 
Researches, Sed p. 158; II, 324, 346. 
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was the first instance of the sort. The Ministers rose 
and fell, the great military leaders were greeted or 
sent to exile, but the descendants of Iltutmish alone 
were to reign as if by some inherent right of their own. 
If the nobles brushed aside one and raised another it 
was on grounds other than the right to reign. 

It cannot be said that the Turkish rulers had 
become supine. What they really wanted was a 
vigorous man who could rule with strength and yet 
be amenable to the general wishes of the peers After 
the death of Raziya they offered their allegiance to 
Bahram Shah on the specific condition that the 
deputyship of the Sultan (niyabat) should be entrusted 
to Ikhtiyaruddin Ai-tigin.*? This conditional homage 
is also not without significance. True it 1s that 
according to Islamic conception of sovereignty, which 
is based on bilateral compact.” every act of homage 
is In a way conditional. Yet, to fasten upon the 
sovereign a particular man with a view to keep 
vigilance and control over his use of power was an 
important fact at least in the history of Mushm India. 
The desire of the nobles obviously was that while 
Bahram Shah should continue to reign the real power 
should be exercised by other officials. 

The scheme worked for some time though not 
quite smoothly A body of three high officials—the 
Prime Minister, the Auditor General (Mustawfi) and 
the Royal Deputy (Nayab)—constituted itself into a 
sort of governing board. It is interesting to note that 


19'T, Nasir. 191, 253; Raverty, 751. 
% Von Kreimer (Eng. tr), pp. 266—68. 
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none of these three officials seems to have held any 
high military rank. The official triumvirate acted in 
fair harmony and offered a united front. But Bahram 
Shah like most of the monarchs could not brook this 
sort of control which reduced him virtually to the 
position of a figurehead. He began to intrigue; and 
his plot was so successful that the Deputy was 
assassinated in the audience hall and the Prime 
Minister narrowly escaped with his life. 

The coup d’etat did not, however, succeed. For 
shortly after, the Auditor General and the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies (Amir-1-Hajib) called a meeting 
of the leading men of the metropolis, among whom 
the Chief Qazi was also included. After a full 
discussion of the whole situation they decided to 
depose Bahram Shah, and invited the ex-Prime 
Minister to help them. If the Prime Minister had 
played the game, and not been moved by personal 
considerations the resolution would have materialised 
in a most constitutional manner. But he acted 
treacherously, with the result that the officials who 
had taken part in the proceedings were dismissed, 
exiled or executed. After breaking the party the 
Prime Minister undermined the influence of Bahram 
Shah and played so successfully on the fears of the 
nobles that the Sultan was thrown into prison and 
then executed. 

The fall of three sovereigns within six years on 
the score of either anti-aristocratic policy or incom- 
petence was a clear proof of the worthlessness of the 


2 7T. Nasiri, 192. Raverty, 650. Ferishta, I. 69. 
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sons of Iltutmish. One of them had even fled to the 
Court of Mangu Khan, the Mughal ruler, and brought 
a Mughal force to help him to the throne of Delhi 
(651 A.H., 1253-54 A.D.). The Mughals penetrated 
into the heart of the Punjab, and the fair town of 
Lahore fell into their merciless grip. It was precisely 
the time when a really strong man could usurp the 
sovereign power and expect the support of the people. 
One of the most powerful and ablest military leaders, 
Malik ‘Izzuddin Kashla Khan, probably counting on 
such a probability and relying on his power and 
influence, proclaimed his intention of assuming 
sovereignty ?> The announcement caused much excite- 
ment, and the Amirs assembling in a general meeting 
at the tomb of Iitutmish, “‘ repudiated the proclama- 
tion and resolved to place a son of Iltutmish on the 
throne.”** ‘Izzuddin had to yield and agree to place 
‘Alauddin Mas‘td Shah on the throne. 

The chief constitutional interest in the historv 
of the family of Iltutmish lies in the strugvle between 
the crown and the peers for the possession of real 
power For the time being the nobles apparently 
gained the point when Nasiruddin for all practical 
purposes ceased to interfere in state affairs and allow- 
ed the younger Balban to exercise full powers in his 
name. The unenviable fate of his predecessors, the 


2 Wassai, f. 264r. Badauni Ranking, p. 92. 
23'T. Nasiri, 269. Raverty, p. 780. Ferishta, p. 70, has 
the word Munadi which is used in Tabq Nasiri. 


% Raverty, 661. T. Nasiri, 269. T.N. a a 
T. fnvammad), f, 353v; Tabq Aik De, p. 81; ae : 
p. 70. 
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loss of real power, and the gloom cast by the Mughal 
menace accentuated his religiosity, and he found 
solace in copying the Qoran and such other pious acts. 
For about two decades he played the King in a most 
dignified and becoming manner, and died a natural 
death leaving happy memories and a good name. 

Nasiruddin died without leaving a son. His 
prime minister, the younger Balban, who belonged to 
the same tribe, was the son-in-law of [ltutmish™ and 
father-in-law of Nasiruddin.~ Old and experienced, 
Balban had consolidated his power and influence as 
a minister so well that he found no difficulty in 
ascending the throne. He seems to have realised that 
the Turkish nobility being vain and self-conceited 
could not be kept together without efficient leadership. 
Moreover it could not be otherwise possible to stem 
the tide of the aggressive Mughals who were threaten- 
ing to break through the boundary of the Delhi 
Sultanat.7 <A dictator with full civil and military 
powers was the need of the hour. 

The task of Balban was not easy. The prestige 
of the Delhi Sultanat had suffered considerably while 
the Turkish nobility had become accustomed to enjoy 
virtually independent power. Unlike ‘Izzuddin he 
had the initial advantage of getting the kingship 
with the acquiescence of the nobles and officials.” 


% Ferishta, p. 71. T. Haqgi. f. 12r. v. 
_ % Raverty. 706 and n. T. Haqqi, 12r. f. 12v. says that 
Nasiruddin had made him his Wali Ahd. 
7 Zia (c), p. 51. 
28 Zia, pp. 27-28. 
* Zia, loc cit and 29; Mubarakshahi (a) f. 13v; T. 
Muhammadi, f. 359. 
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Balban set himself to the task of placing king- 
ship upon a more dignified and impressive footing. 
Accordingly, he changed his mode of living and 
sedulously cultivated a dignified reserve. Those 
drinking orgies, dances and music that once formed 
the most conspicuous function in his social gatherings 
were no longer permitted. Except the Prime Minister 
none could venture to address him in the Court. 
Even in his private life he would not permit anyone 
to talk with him besides a selected few. Claiming 
his descent from the ancient Khaqan Afrasiyab he 
posed as belonging to a high family.” This fact or 
fiction he propped up by extending his patronage to 
men of noble extraction only. All important posts 
he would give only to men of high family. In this 
policy he went to ludicrous length when he dismissed 
at least thirty officials who were found to have been 
of obscure or humble origin. As the prime minister, 
Nizamulmulk, had supported one of his nominees of 
an obscure origin, on the ground of his experience, 
ability and efficiency, he was castigated and an inquiry 
into his own descent was ordered. <As it was found 
that the prime minister had descended from a weaver 
he fell from the royal estimation !|* 

The autocratic policy fitted well with his plan 
of destroying powerful nobles. Unmoved by any 
scruples Balban adopted all means fair or foul to get 


99 For Afrasiyabi Turks, see R.A.S., 1898, pp. 467—502. 
Raverty, T. Nasiri, 900-11; Brown’s Chahaér Magila—Gibb 
—note xxii. The Seljigs also claimed their origin from 
Afrasiyab. 

31 Zia, pp. 32, 39. 
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rid of such men as were likely to come in the way 
of his cold calculated despotism. 

Balban’s main object was to raise the prestige of 
the throne of Delhi which he occupied. He was fully 
conscious of the ‘ dignified parts’ of kingship. 
Accordingly, he modelled his court after the style of 
the old Persian® monarchs and introduced Persian 
etiquette, ceremonial and festivities. It was he who 
in spite of the harangue of Maulana Nuruddin at the 
court of Iltutmish, instituted the Persian custom of 
‘ pabos.”***' The credit of introducing the famous 
Persian festival ‘ Naoroz’ also goes to Balban.* 
Under his inspiration Delhi witnessed the magnificence 
of the Court of Ghazna. People travelled even four 
hundred miles to have a sight of the Imperial Court.* 


32 Zia, p. 25. Even the names that Balban gave to his 
grandson, etc., were Persian. For example, Kaikais, 
Kaikhusru. Kaiqubad, Kaimurs. 


33'The author of the ‘‘ Table Talk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge ’’ (tenth century A.D.) says that in India it was a 
custom among the people to signify their assent by prostrating 
themselves before the King (Trans., Margolioth, pp. 62-63). 
For references to Pabés or Zaminhos see Baihagi, pp. 27, 38, 
58 and passim. Zia, pp. 38, 100, 142. It seems to have 
continued even in Khilji times. See Zia, p. 295; also Amir 
Khusru Tarikhi ‘Alai, E.D. iii, 85. In the time of the 
Tughlaqs references are in ‘Afif, p. 73 and passim. Similar 
practice was followed by the Khalifas. (Vide Camb. Med. 
Hist. IV., 275.) It prevailed in the time of the Seljuk Sul- 
tans, also (ride WHistory of the Seljiiks. Roval Asiatic 
Society, Persian MS. No. 9 f., 355v and passim. It existed 
among Samanis also. (Narshakhi, 9lr.) 

_% Alberuni refers to celebration of Naoroz by the Khwari- 
zmians (ride Chronology). In Mas‘tid'’s time see Baihagi, 
666, 708. Zia also refera to Naoroz (vide p. 113). Amir 
Khusru has several odes on it. This festival seems to have 
survived to the time of Firoz Tughlaq (vide Afif, 360). 


% Zia, pp. 46, 32. 
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The theory that the sovereign is the vicar of God 
was also pressed forward to cast a halo of superiority 
round Balban’s conception of monarchy. The title 
‘Zillillah ’ was originally the prerogative of the 
Khalifa, but since the time of the Seljiiqs had come 
to be applied to others as well. Though they used it 
for Qutbuddin and Iltutmish, Balban was probably 
the first monarch of Delhi who took it seriously and 
made much of it. The rivals of Delhi, the Mughal 
Khaqans, boasted of supernatural origins. There 
was no reason why Balban should have failed to utilise 
the doctrine of the superman known to the Muslims 
and believed by the Hindus. 

The destruction of the Khilafat of Baghdad was 
the heaviest blow that the Mughals had dealt on the 
Muslim power. All the old and respected Muslim 
ruling families had been reduced to nothingness in 
Central and Western Asia. On the Asiatic continent 
no Muslim power except the ruler of Delhi could keep 
itself erect. Delhi had become the asylum of many 
a Muslim crown, and a refuge of the exiled princes. 
Balban naturally felt that the honour of keeping the 
banner of Islam floating in the East had fallen to 
him. He, therefore, did everything he thought likely 
to maintain the prestige and power of that hope of 
the Muslim Asia. Although the Khalifa of Baghdad 
was no more yet his memory was treasured by Balban 


3% Zia, pp. 75. Khusru in Qiranus S‘adain calls 
Mu‘izuddin PR iqubid Zilli Tlahi. Add. 21104, f. 555v. The 
author of Tabaqgati Nasiri uses the epithet in connection with 
the name of Iltutmish ade I, 597) and of course with 
that of Balban (Tabq., ) 
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who inscribed the coins and read the Khutba in the 
name of the deceased Khalifa.” It was a sort of 
challenge to the Mughal Khaq&an: for it amounted 
to: ‘‘ The Khalifa is dead, long live the Khalifa! ” 
Balban’s conception of sovereignty was based on 
prestige, power and justice.* His aim was to 
dominate over the military and official oligarchy. 
He was not satisfied like Iltutmish with the supreme 
leadership of the peers®®> He was anxious to give a 
distinct and separate individuality to the crown, make 
it a magnificent institution that might derive its 
power, not from the nobility, but its own inherent 
vitality, and shine out head and shoulders above the 
military aristocracy. Yet he was not prepared to use 
his power recklessly without a sense of responsibility. 
He was influenced by the Islamic view of the 
sovereign’s duties and was never tired of repeating 
the commonplace wisdom of the ancients. He 
recognised the religious and conventional limitations, 
attached much importance to the advice of his 
Councillors, and tried to respect and act up to them. 
Balban had built high hopes on his son, Prince 
Muhammed, who was brave, generous, cultured and 
popular. If he had succeeded him the work that 
Balban had begun might have been carried on further. 
But unluckily Muhammed was killed in a battle 
3% Arnold, Khilafat, pp. 87, 207, n. 10. A)) the catalogues 
of Indian Coins, Balban seems to have known that the line 
of the Abbasid Khalifas had not come to an end. He advised 
his son to procure confirmation of sovereignty by an Abbasid 
Khalifa (vide Zia, p. 108). 
38 Zia, pp. 34-35 and passim 


39 For the idea of Iltutmish, see Zia, p. 137. 
Zia, p. 101. 
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with the Mughals. His death at the hands of the 
Mughals was a blow from which old Balban never 
recovered. Balban next wanted to nominate his 
second son, Bughra Khan, although he held a poor 
opinion of him. But Bughra Khan being unaware 
of the fast decay of his father insisted on going back 
to Bengal. Three days before his death Balban called 
the prime minister, Khwaja Hasan Basari, the Amirul 
“‘Umara and several other nobles and told them that 
he had chosen Kai Khusro, the son of the late Prince 
Muhammed, as his successor to the throne, and made 
them offer their homage to him.” 

Balban had hoped in vain that the Turks had 
changed. After his death his deputy supported by 
the Amirul ‘Umara decided in favour of Kaiqubad, 
son of Bughra Khan. The prime minister and the 
chief secretary (‘Ala dabir) who opposed the proposal, 
were unceremoniously turned out.*? Poor Kai Khusro 
was frightened out of his wits by a forged paper 
bearing the signatures of the nobles, and fled away 
from the capital.“ The metropolis, under the influence 
of the Amirul ‘Umara offered its allegiance to 
Kaiqubad. Kai Khusro tried to bring in the aid of 
the Mughals but returned disappointed, only to be 
entrapped and put to death.“ 


41 Zia, pp. 121-22; Mubarak Shahi, f. 17r; T. Muham- 
madi, 36lv, says that after Muhammed’s death Balban had 
transferred the insignia granted to him to Kai Khusro and 
made him his heir-apparent. Tabq. Akb. supports Zia. 
Ferishta reconciles both, p. 83. 

42 Mubarak Shahi, f. 17v. 

43 Batuta, III, 176. 

44 Ferishta, I, 84, quoting Haji Mohammad Qandhiri and 
“Asimi’s Futih, Salatin. 
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The election of Kaiqubad introduced a new 
principle. The fact that he was raised to the throne 
while his father was yet alive was yet another innova- 
tion of the Turkish nobles. It proved that although 
the Turks had come to show regard to the family of a 
successful ruler in the matter of succession yet they 
were free to choose anyone they liked heedless of any 
nomination. 

The father of Kaiqubad, Bughra Khan, was not 
oblivious of his claim to the throne. In spite of the 
lectures that Balban had read to him on the duty of 
obedience of the ruler of Bengal to the sovereign of 
Delhi, he repudiated the title of his son and declared 
himself independent of Delhi. Assuming the title 
of Nasiruddin he had the Khutba read and coins 
struck in his name. This led to some correspondence 
which was followed by the mobilisation of the armies 
of Bengal and Delhi.“ A _ conflict seemed to be 
imminent but wiser counsels prevailed. Bughra Khan 


45 Zia, pp. 142, 148, 156; Batuta, III, p. 177; Qiranus 
S‘adain in Add. 21104 f. 565r, v, 597r. Mubarakshahi, f. 
18r, v; T. Muhammadi, f. 366r. Ferishta I, p. 85. Tabq. 
Akb. has followed Zia whose account is too melodramatic to 
be taken at its face value. The account of Batuta as it 
stands requires some corrections. He has probably misled 
Pt. Ishwari Prasad to say that Nasiruddin went to Delhi to 
inculeate his son. Mediseval India, p. 176. 


Khusru made Bughra Khan sav — op ya} yy 9 ype el 
Spy IF —F we Ss ye etc., etc. Add 21104, f. 565v. The mes- 
sage sent by Bughra to Kaiqubad is given at f. 597r. 

ttn (las. 5-3 Hears yan ple > — wel 1 ye0 wells. — Khe 5! awe) 39° etc., etc. To 
this reply of Kaiqubad was very strong and amounted to 
an ultimatum (f. 398 add). He claimed his right on the 


ground of (1) title of Vali ‘Ahdi given by Balban; (2) his 
sword to defend it: (3) gift of God. 
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decided to submit to the sovereign of Delhi at least 
in form, though not without a protest and warning 
that the family of Balban was doomed. The prophecy 
proved only too true. 

The Albari tribe“ that boasted of its pure 
Turkish blood had ruled for about eight decades in 
India. During this period the Turks not only laid 
the foundation of Muslim kingship but also evolved 
all the paraphernalia that was later on associated 
with the Sultanat of Delhi. They also tried to adjust 
the principle of election with the right of a house to 
rule, but partly owing to their limited political 
experience, and partly to the uncertain political 
conditions of the time and their presumptuousness, 
and partly to some inherent incompatibility between 
the principles of election and of hereditary or family 
succession, they failed to arrive at any definite 
solution. They, however, impressed upon the minds 
of the people the idea that the Turk was a born ruler 
of men and sovereignty was his monopoly. 

The fiction or superstition that the Turkish blood 
alone was entitled to sovereign power must have 
been resented by the quasi-Turkish and the non- 
Turkish nobility that comprised of the foreigners as 

46 That Iltutmish and Balban both belonged to the Albari 
tribe of the Farakhalai Turks is mentioned by Minhaji Sara}, 
(vide Tabq N. MS. 176r, 212v. and Ferishta). The word is a 
compound of Alb and Ar [vide Kashghari (5th Century. 
A.H.), p. 144]. The Albaris traced their origin to Afrasiyab. 
The claim might be as false as that of Sultan Seljuk ibn 
Yakak (Cam. Med. His., IV, 300), but it does not vitiate 
my argument. Zia, 175-76 and Zubdat T, f. 22r. T 
Muhammadi, 31l7v. T. Haqqgi, 18v consider that with the 


fall of the Albaris sovereignty passed out of the hands of 
the Turks. 
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also the converted Hindus. It was, however, destroyed 
by the Khilji revolution which overthrew the Albari 
oligarchy. One of the most significant consequences 
of the Khilji revolution was that it gave a heavy 
blow to the growing sentiment of loyalty that was 
gathering round the throne of Delhi and was likely to 
bear good results. If the Khiljis had not nipped in 
the bud the traditions of dignity and loyalty, and 
had allowed them to grow up and reach full stature, 
the element of militarism would have been minimised, 
and new traditions of rights and duties, of command 
and obedience, would have probably crystallised as in 
some other countries of the world. Unfortunately 
the Khilji revolution threw into shade the civil side 
of the government, and accentuating the military 
aspect established a dangerous precedent that continu- 
ed to sap the vitality of the Delhi Sultanat. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ZENITH OF DESPOTISM 


The instrument of the Khilji revolution was the 
muster-master of the army, Jalaluddin, the then leader 
of the Khiljis. The Khiljis must have been nursing 
high ambitions owing to their brilliant achievements 
in the frontier wars against the Mughal invaders. 
They could have hardly liked the Albari oligarchy 
that had blighted their prospects of independent 
power both on the frontiers and in Bengal. 

The severe illness of Kaiqubad provided an 
opportunity. Realising that his recovery was beyond 
all hope the nobles sat in a council to discuss the 
situation. The supporters of the Albari party were 
naturally suspicious about Jalaluddin but they could 
by no means ignore him. In the Council Jalaluddin 
was present. They decided to place Kaikais,' son of 
Kaiqubad, a child of only three years, on the throne. 
There was some hesitation about the appointment of 
a regent. Jalaluddin proposed that the Nayabat 
(Deputyship of the Sultan) should be entrusted to 
Malik Chajjt, a nephew of Balban and uncle of 
Kaikats. For himself he asked for the supreme 
command of the western frontiers and the government 
of the Iqta‘s of Multan, Tabarhind and Dipalpoor 
This demand was over and above the governorship of 
Samana that he already held. True it is that the 

1 Zia, Amir Khusro, Mubarakshahi and Badaoni call him 
Kaikéis. But Ferishta calls him Kaimurs and misleads 


even Mr. Thomas. 
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demand was suspiciously great and calculated to 
arouse the fears of the nobility, but there was no talk 
ot capturing the throne immediately. The proposal 
was not accepted by Malik Chajjii who suggested that 
the Deputyship might be entrusted to Jalaluddin and. 
he might be allowed the governorship of Kara. 
Fakhbruddin, the Amir-ul-‘umara and the Kotwal of 
the Metropolis, supported Chajji. Accordingly, 
Jalaluddin was made the Deputy with the title of 
Siyasat Khan.? Though something can be said in 
favour of the arrangement yet on the whole it was not 
very happy or far-sighted. 

The respect for the house of Balban was no 
doubt alive, but what could be the significance of 
installing on the throne a child by the Turks who 
hardly brooked an incompetent ruler? The fact was 
that it was absolutely a new situation. Never before 
in their history were the Turks in India face to face 
with a similar contingency. The right of the ruling 
house was put to the severest test. The supporters of 
the Albari house wanted to keep power, even by taking 
shelter behind a child. The Khiljis could hardly 
fail to see their weakness and embarrassment. It 
was clear that Jalaluddin and Malik Chajji were 
the most important persons in the inevitable conflict. 


2 Zia’s account is less substantial and obviously partial. 
The more probable version is given by Mubarakshahi (A) f. 
2Or, v, op. cit. (v) f. 363v, 364r. Later writers for reasons 
known to them chose to follow Zia. I have ventured to offer 
the above interpretation after examining the above two works 
and T. Muhammadi, Tabq Akb., Badaoni, Ferishta, Mubarak 
Shahi, Or., 5318, f. 18v; Muhammadi, f. 370r, Tabgqat-i- 
Akbari and Mubarak Shahi give Jalaluddin’s title as 
Shayasta Khan. Zia, p. 170, gives Siyadsat Khan. 
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The respect for and prestige of the house of 
Balban combined with the hesitation of Jalaluddin 
postponed the crisis for three months. For three 
months Jalaluddin exercised sovereign powers in the 
name of Kaikaiis. But the Balbanites and the Khiljis 
were suspicious of each other and were biding their 
time. The train was already laid, but the match was 
set to it by a renegade whose open confession of an 
active conspiracy to get rid of Jalaluddin gave a 
long-sought-for opportunity to the young Khiljis to 
take the offensive. A selected body of cavaliers under 
the leadership of the son of Jalaluddin made straight 
to the royal apartments and carried Kaikaiis out of 
Delhi. Although the Chroniclers suggest that the 
Balbanites were organised for action, but the ease 
with which they were surprised and disposed of 
shows that the Khiljis were better organised and that 
their move was deliberate. Be that as it may, Jalal- 
uddin’s party emerged out successfully. 

Himself a man of shaky resolution and restrained 
ambition, Jalaluddin had at his back the serried 
ranks of the young Khiljis who were mightily 
ambitious and ready to dare. They had now so much 
compromised their position that they could not turn 
back safely. Naturally, therefore, they were anxious 
to push their advantage further and carry the matter 
to its logical conclusion. The conflict of the parties 
brought to an end the Albari dynasty. 

The Khilji revolution brought to light for the 
first time that there was among the Muslims of 


3 Mubarak Shahi (A), f. 20r. 
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Delhi something like a public opinion that had been 
unconsciously growing up. Although Jalaluddin had 
hurled back the Mughal invaders in numerous engage- 
ments, and was on the whole a man with a religious 
bent of mind he could not inspire confidence in the 
people or enthusiasm for himself. In spite of his 
admitted generalship and bravery, and the powerful 
military support at his back he could not muster up 
courage to enter the capital for about twelve months.‘ 
Delhi seethed with indignation, but was held in check 
only by the fear of the revolutionary army. Jalal- 
uddin had to stay at Kilughari, and make it the seat 
of his government. 

The old nobility in the eastern provinces, the 
Rajas and Zemindars, joined the banners of Malik 
Chajja, the nephew of Balban, when he asserted his 
right and took up arms in its defence.» The news 
was received at Delhi with joy and the metropolis 
prepared to welcome him. The movement, however, 
failed owing to the energetic action of Jalaluddin and 
his superior generalship. 

The affair of Sidi Maula was also connected with 
the revolutionary activities of the anti-Khilji party. 
As Malik Chajji had miserably failed and his ambi- 
tion lost its edge they decided to marry a daughter 
of Sultan Nasiruddin to Sidi Maula,® who was then 

4 Zia, pp. 173, 175-76. T. Muhammadi, f. 371lv., 3738v. 
Tabq. De, p. 182. The people of Delhi had been mustered 


at the Badaon gate to fight Jalaluddin but were brought 
poe by the Kotwal who knew that resistance would be 
utile. 

5 Zia, MS., f. 92v. Muhammadi,f. 37lv, Mubarak Shahi 
(r), £. 2lr. Tabq. Akb. De, p. 185. Ferishta, I, 90, 97. 

6 Zia, MS., f. 1138v. 
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at the height of popularity, and raise him to the 
throne. Unfortunately, little is known of the princess 
but she could not have been less than thirty years of 
age. The plan to marry the Sidi with the princess 
was obviously enough intended to give him a sort of 
title to the throne and thus use the loyalty to the 
Albari house against the Khiljis. This plan also 
failed. 

Jalaluddin was extremely anxious to reconcile 
the hostile elements, and win them over by means of 
generosity. Whatever might have been his real feel- 
ings he exhibited a studied modesty.?, He would 
excuse his conduct on the ground of self-defence and 
throw the entire blame on the party that drove him to 
desperation. He even refused to sit on the old throne 
before which, he said, he had stood as a _ servant. 
These gestures were partly due to his character, and 
partly to the hostile attitude of the people of the 
capital, and were not entirely theatrical. None the 
less, they indicate the atmosphere in which he lived, 
and even if they lacked sincerity they show which way 
the wind was blowing. 

Jalaluddin could not willingly adapt himself to 
the ambitions of his more vigorous and _ restless 
followers. Although raised to the throne by the 
military party he was yet inclined to be peaceful, 
merciful and humane, not because he lacked personal 
courage and valour, but because his ideal was to rule 
with the minimum of bloodshed and oppression. For 


7 Note his gesture regarding the title of ‘‘ The Warrior 
of God.’’ Zia, Tabg. Ak. : 
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his generosity, mercy, and professions of humility 
people had begun to like him. But these very qualities 
that were expected to disarm opposition, made him 
unpopular with the young Khilji aristocracy. They 
began to doubt his political wisdom, charged him with 
senility, crankiness, and finally pronounced him unfit 
to rule. The respect which he enjoyed as a great 
military leader also received a rude shock when he 
failed to capture Ranthambhore and decided to retreat 
even against the disapproval of his officials.? Obsessed 
with theoretical wisdom Jalaluddin failed to grasp 
the situation. 

Those who had flocked round Mahk Chajji and 
were the well-wishers of the house of Balban found 
in ‘Ali, later known as ‘Alauddin Khilji, a nephew 
of Jalaluddin, an ambitious man who could be per- 
suaded to strike for the throne of Delhi.’° It appears 
that the intention of these disgruntled men was to 
spur on ‘Alauddin to fight for the throne and to bring 
him into conflict with prince Arkali Khan, the brave 
and relentless son of Jalaluddin. If their plan had 
succeeded, a serious civil war among the Khiljis would 
have followed, and thereby a fresh chance to the 
Balbanites would have come. But owing to some un- 
expected developments as also to the shrewdness and 


8 Zia, 184, 185, 187, 189-90, 206, 210. 


9 Zia and Tabq. Akb. explain it away as due to Sultan’s 
unwillingness to permit the bloodshed of Muslims. Muham- 


madi, though a follower of Zia, does not conceal! the truth (f. 
3¢G6v). 


10 Zia, MS., 10lv; Tabq. Akb., f£. 116r; Muhammad, f. 


78r. 
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determination of ‘Alauddin, their expectations 
failed. 

‘Alauddin had a temperament and outlook very 
different from that of his uncle. He was just the 
man who could appeal to the sentiments of the young 
Khilji party. He was decidedly superior to Arkali 
in tact and judgment. As soon as he established 
himself firmly he once more began with the traditions 
left behind by Balban. It is said of him that he 
inspired so much awe that even his immediate 
courtiers would not venture to ask for any favours.'” 
Endowed with strong common sense and native wisdom 
‘Alauddin once more revived the prestige and power, 
if not the dignity of the Court of Balban. 

The assassination of Jalaluddin ended the policy 
of vacillation between militarism and the Muslim 
idea of a benevolent monarch. ‘Alauddin, young and 
warlike, reverted to the principles followed by Iltut- 
mish and Balban of military efficiency and victorious 
career. ‘Alauddin was no more imperialist or muili- 
tarist than his distinguished Albari predecessors. His 
regime has been styled as militaristic because he 
could afford to hold the Mughals in check and yet 
extend the boundaries of his empire. But this was 


11 The blunder was made by Arkali Khan. The Chroni- 
clers do not seem to have taken into account, while criticis- 
ing the action of Malikai Jahan the danger of leaving the 
throne of Delhi vacant. She seems to have acted wisely, but 
discouraged by the impoverished treasury and due to his 
own shortsightedness Arkali Khan refused to respond to the 
call of Malikai Jahan. It might also be pointed out that. 
there is no reason to think that Ruknuddin was a minor. 


12 Zia, 338. 
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precisely the ideal of Balban. The difference is not 
in essence but of degree. ‘Alauddin carried the old 
policy to its logical conclusion. 

‘Alauddin was shrewd enough to see the state 
more clearly than any of his predecessors. He had 
moreover the courage to declare for the first time that 
the state should look after its own interest and not 
act under the direction of the orthodox church." His 
policy has been misunderstood and exaggerated. 
Although in his cups, it is said, he often talked of 
establishing a new religion he could hardly have 
meant anything serious. Excepting dominating the 
clerical lawyers which by no means implied the nega- 
tion of the Church, ‘Alauddin did nothing that could 
be considered either contrary to the general principles 
of Muslim law or the practices of some of the other 
Muslim rulers. Indeed he was known outside India 
as a great defender of Islam.“ In India the opinion 
was divided. While the clerical historian emphasises 
his disregard of religion Amir Khusro, a cultured 
and shrewd observer, held him as a supporter of 
Islam.*¢ 

Although ‘Alauddin was a powerful monarch and 
could hold his own against any Asiatic ruler he did 
not assume any title higher than ‘ Sikandar’ and 
continued to style himself ‘“Yamin-ul-Khilafat Nasiri 


13 Barani, 296, 338. Ferishta, I, III. 
14 Wassaf (f. 433r) calls him ‘ Mujtahid dindar.’ 
15 Barani (298-99) and his followers. 


16 Matl‘aanwar, B. M., f. 13r. has ‘‘ Kard Qavi Shar‘a 
rasile Khudai.”? Also Khazayanul Futuh, Br. M., f. 10r. 
KF. 4 
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Amir-ul-Muminin.”’"7 ‘Alauddin had repulsed over a 
dozen Mughal invasions. He replied to the proposal 
of the Mughal monarch, Aljaitu Sultan, of a friendly 
alliance by throwing into prison the Mughal ambassa- 
dor who had brought the proposals and getting tram- 
pled under the feet of elephants other members of 
the embassy.*® He had practically subdued all the 
independent chiefs and princes of India. Thata 
monarch enjoying so much power and prestige should 
choose to call himself a lieutenant of the disgraced 
and powerless Khilafat is a fact of considerable signi- 
ficance. It was apparently not so much the Khalifa 
but the idea of Khilafat that continued to receive the 
homage of Balban and ‘Alauddin. 

It was just after the conquest of Chitor that ‘Ala- 
uddin had declared his eldest son, Khidr Khan, his 
heir-apparent, and conferred on him the insignia of 
royalty. About the end of his reign either under the 
influence of his minister and favourite general, Mahk 
Kafir, or because of his displeasure with the ease- 
loving, negligent habits and disregard of his orders’ 
he disinherited Khidr Khan in favour of Shahab- 
uddin, his infant son of five or six years, from the 
daughter of Ramdeo.™ The nomination of a minor 


17 Wright, p. 38. Rodgers, p. 46. Elliot and Dowson, 
III, 543. ‘ Yamin-ul-Khilafat’ signifies ‘‘ right hand (or 
strength) of Khilafat.’’ Nasiri Amir-ul Mumuinin signifies 
Assistant (defender) of the leader of the faithful (viz., 
Khalifa). Amir Khusro, however, uses phrases like Khalifai 
‘Ahd, Imami ‘Ahd, Khalifai Zaman. Khazéyanul Futih, 
f. 56r, 57r, 8lv. 

18 “Wassaf, f. 484v, gives the date 710 A.H. 

19 Mubarak Shahi, (r), 27r. f. Ibn-i-Batuta, ITI, 187-88. 

2 Muhammadi, f. 389v. Ferishta gives his age seven. 
years, p. 123. 
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to the exclusion of his three grown-up sons was not 
desirable in the interest of the Khiljis or the Muslims 
at large. 

But nomination was a recognised principle and 
with the support of Malik Kafir, the all-powerful 
Minister of ‘Alauddin, it was apparently accepted. 
Malik Kafur, a converted Hindu, could hardly see 
anything objectionable in accepting the infant as suc- 
cessor to the throne of Delhi. But the Muslim nobi- 
lity though not questioning the right of nomination 
could hardly appreciate the significance of the measure. 
Their attitude is reflected in the events that followed 
the assassination of Malik Kafir within thirty-six 
days after the death of ‘Alauddin. Mubarak Shah 
was not immediately recognised as Sultan. After his 
release from the prison he was only made the Nayab 
of Shahabuddin.” During the sixty-four days® of 
the regency he consolidated his influence and enlisted’ 
the support of the nobles so well that he found no 
difficulty in throwing off the mask and assuming 


21 Zia, Mubarak Shahi, Muhammadi, Tabaqat-i-Akbari 
and Ferishta do not consider the will of ‘Alauddin a forgery. 
Mubarak Shahi does not contradict it. Batuta, III, however, 
says that ‘Alauddin asked Kafutr to call up Khidr Khan so 
that he might declare him his Wali ‘Ahd but Kafir procrasti- 
nated till ‘Alauddin died. I do not see any reason to doubt 
the Indian authorities because (1) no opposition to the recog- 
nition of Shahabuddin was offered; (2) Shahabuddin was a 
legitimate son of ‘Alauddin; (3) his right to rule was for some 
time recognised even by Mubarak Shah. 


_ Zia, p. 3877. Tabq. Akb., f. 73v. Batuta, For Coins 
in Shahabuddin’s name, see Wright, p. 38. 


_ % Barani says several months. Ferishta’s dates would 
give 52 days. Amir Khusro and Mubarak Shahi’s calcula- 
tions yield sixty-four days. Batuta is indefinite (III, 191). 
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sovereignty. This was then the second important 
occasion when a minor was thrown out. 

Several attempts had been made to shake off the 
Khilji domination. The old disinherited Albarites, 
the newly admitted Mughal converts, and many Hindu 
converts were hostile to the Khiljis. The Albarites 
were anxious to recover their lost power, and therefore 
could not get the support of the other two communi- 
ties who had joined the Khiljis to destroy a favoured 
oligarchy, but could not view with equanimity the 
perpetuation of the Khilji domination. The last 
effort of the Albarites was the revolution engineered. 
by Haji Maula who had tried to raise a descendant of 
Iltutmish popularly called Shahan-i-Shah or Shah- 
zada.“~ It was now the turn of the converted Muslim, 
Khusro Khan, to make an attempt of subverting the 
Khiljis. He assassinated the fatuous Mubarak Shah 
and himself usurped the throne. 

The short reign of about four years of Mubarak 
Shah witnessed an important event. What the mighty 
‘Alauddin had failed to do was done by his son. He 
was the first ruler who had ventured to shake off the 
fiction of the Khilafat and thereby proclaim the sove- 
reign power of the Sultanat of Delhi free from any 
outside connections. He made the Sultanat of Delhi 
independent of the Khilafat, and refused to recognise 
the legal superiority of any power outside his empire. 
He went even further when he declared himself the 
Great Imam the representative of God (al Imam ul 


%T. Muhammadi, f. 386r. Ferishta, I, 107. Badaoni 
Ranking, 260. Zia, 280. T. Muhammadi says that the candi- 
date to the throne was called Nabasa Shah Muhtasab. 
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‘Azam khalifai Rabbul ‘Alimin or Khalifat ullah or 
Amir-ul-Muminin).* 

‘Alauddin had an ambition to conquer Khurasan 
and to lead his victorious army like Alexander. He 
was the first Muslim ruler who had extra territorial 
ambitions. His mantle had fallen on Mubarak Shah 
who besides actually styling himself the Khalifa of 
God, was desirous of levying Baj and Khiraj from 
Khurasan and Iraq.** 

The Khiljis did not claim sovereignty on the 
strength of either racial superiority or election or the 
sanction of the Khalifa. They based the kingship 
on military power and force. Their outlook was 
different from that of the Albari kings, and forms an 
important stage in the evolution of Muslim Kingship 
in India. 

The Khiljis had made two contributions to King- 
ship. They showed that Kingship was not a mono- 
poly of any privileged class, but that it was within the 
reach of those who had the power and ability to hold 
it. The final blow to the idea of a privileged class 
was, however, given by the Tughlaqs. For the Khiljis 
after all belonged to a tribe that had its individual 
existence and claimed considerable following while the 
Tughlags had no considerable clan or tribe of their 
own. The second contribution made by the Khiljis 


2 Thomas, pp. 179—81; Lane-Pocle, pp. 44—48; Rod- 
gers, p. 51. Wright, 8, 43 seq. With the assumption of the 
title of Khalifa Delhi came to be called dar ul Khilafat. See 
inscriptions on coins, and also see Amir Khusro’s Nih 
Sipahr, f. 673v, 675r, v, 677v, 7Olv. 


% Niuih Sipahr, Br. M. 673v. 
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was that Kingship could exist without any special 
religious support and that the outlook of a king was 
very different from that of the clergy. This was the 
greatest contribution of ‘Alauddin. 

Zia Barani has written with great indignation 
against Khusro Khan but it need not be taken to 
mean a corresponding regard of the people for the 
Khiljis as such The Khiljis were not so popular as 
the Albari Sultans. Shaikh Bashir was near the 
truth in saying that ‘‘ the empire of ‘Alauddin had 
no foundation." Consequently when the Khiljis 
were overthrown there was no great sympathy for 
them Zia himself recognises that there was only a 
small minority that had any genuine grievance against 
Khbusro. That he was supported by a number of in- 
fluential Muslim commanders can hardly be doubted 
There is also reason to think that he had the moral 
support of Shaikh Nizamuddin who exercised consi- 
derable influence over the people. If in the very 
orthodox circles Khusro was unpopular it was not 
because of the love for the Khiljis but for fear that 
the revolution was strengthening the forces of 
heathenism.*% The cause of the fall of Khusro should 
be sought somewhere else than in the popularity of 
the Khiljis. 


27 Zia, p. 378. 

2 Zia, MS., £. 204v. Ibn-Batuta says that the nobles of 
Delhi gave homage to Khusro Khan, whose farmans and 
Khil‘at were accepted by all provincial officials except Tugh- 
a Shah. Tughlaq Shah threw the Khil‘at on the ground 
and sat on it. (Batuta, [IITT, pp. 198, 208.) There appears 
some confusion in Batuta’s account, for Tughlaq Shah could 
pera have gone to that extent so long as his son was at 


CHAPTER V 
DESPOTISM ON TRIAL 


It was Fakhruddin, later on Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq, who after a first-hand knowledge of two 
months realised the weak leadership of the revolution- 
ary party and danger to the old nobility, and conceived 
the idea of a counter revolution that was likely to 
bring the Tughlags to power. In the later days of 
‘Alauddin there were three powerful commanders who 
could reasonably hope to capture the sovereign power. 
They were Malik Kafir, the conqueror of the Deccan, 
Ghaziuddin Tughlagq, the terror of the Mughals and 
the keeper of the gates of India, and Alagh Khan, the 
able commander and the governor of Gujrat. Alagh 
Khan was struck down by Malik Kafir who in his 
turn was disposed of by the partisans of Mubarak 
Shah. If Mubarak Shah had not come between Malik 
Kafir and Ghaziuddin Tughlag, a struggle for power 
would most likely have taken place between the last 
two. The murder of Mubarak Shah once more opened 
the question. If Ghaziuddin and Fakhruddin had 
been really so loyal some action might have followed 
the murder of Mubarak Shah, and the latter would 
not have so readily accepted the office of the Master 
of the horse. 

But Fakhruddin was an intelligent and acute 
man. After having taken a full account of the 


situation he wrote to his father to hold himself in 
55 
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readiness, and urged upon him the advisability of 
defying the new regime,’ and slipped out of Delhi. 
The chances were good. Ghazi Malik held the im- 
portant fief of Depalpur, while Fakhruddin was the 
Master of the Horse.2 With almost similar oppor- 
tunities Jalaluddin had captured the throne of Delhi; 
why should not the Tughlags try their luck ? 

The slogan of revenge for religion, so common 
yet so effective in the history of the Muslims, was now 
started. The governors of Sivistan, Multan, Samana 
and the able ‘Ainulmulk were invited to join the holy 
cause. It is significant that the invitation was ex- 
tended only to the officers of the western frontier 
while all others were excluded from participation in 
the righteous undertaking! But no one could see eye 
to eye with Ghaziuddin. ‘Ainulmulk declared his 
neutrality while the other three simply refused to join. 
Failing in that attempt the Tughlaqs worked upon 
the lesser officials and encouraged them to defy their 
superiors. This plan was highly successful. Insur- 
rections broke out in Sivistan, Multan and finally in 
Samana also. The party of counter revolutionists 
became so powerful that Ghaziuddin decided to march 
upon Delhi. Delhi made a stand against them; and 
it was not before two well contested battles had been 


1 Mubarak Shahi (A), 29v. f., 30r. Zia, 414. 


2The Amir Akhurs played very important part in the 
Delhi Sultanat. Qutubuddin was Amir Akhur of Mu‘izuddin 
Ghori; Balban’s brother was also Amiri Akhur, so were 
‘Alauddin Khilji, Muhammad Tughlaq. Prince Muhammed, 
son of Firoz Tughlaq, was also raised to the throne by Amir 
Akhur and son of ‘ Ariz.’ 
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fought that fortune fitfully declared itself in favour 
of Ghaziuddin.? 

In spite of the unpopularity of the Khiljis the 
opinion that the sons of a ruler had the best title to 
succeed him seems to have survived. The Khiljis 
were no doubt less popular than the Albaris, but there 
was no reason why sovereignty should pass on to a 
third party. The idea of hereditary succession had 
taken root, and any aberration from the normal course 
was an exception to the rule. This is borne out by 
the history of the Tughlags. 

When Ghazi Malik had destroyed his rival he is 
said to have instituted an inquiry if any son of ‘Ala- 
uddin or Mubarak Shah was alive. His son, who had 
been at Delhi during the period of change, ought to 
have known that. It is not, however, clear how far 
Ghazi Malik was in earnest or the inquiry was honest. 
But after some inquiries he came to the conclusion 
that Khusru Khan had done to death all the sons of 
Mubarak Shah. That settled, the way was now 
open to the throne. Ghazi Malik was accepted as the 
ruler. The irony, however, lies in the fact that the 
Tughlaq who had championed the cause of religion® 

3 Zia’s is verbose yet less substantial than the terse and 
straight account of Mubarak Shahi (A), 30v, 3lr. Ghazi 
Malik had practically lost the battle but his cool attack with 
only three hundred men on his opponents who had dispersed 


for plundering, turned his defeat into a victory. Ferishta is 
confused. See also Batuta, III, 325. 


4 Barani, 421. Muhammadi, 394r. Tabq. Akb. De, 207. 


5 Ghayasuddin was the first Sultan of Delhi to style 
himself as ‘“‘ Al Sultan ul Ghazi.’’ (Wright, p. 47.) After 
his death his son added to it ‘* Al Sultan ul Sa‘id al Shahid 
al Ghazi,’’ (Wright, p. 50.) 
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and had the honour of wreaking vengeance on the 
ungrateful enemy of the Khilji masters, was not 
welcomed nor regarded as such bv the Shaikh-ul-Islam 
Nizamuddin Awliya in spite of the efforts of Muham- 
mad Tughlagq to win him over; and that no tears 
were shed at his unusual death. The world knows of 
the way in which Jalaluddin Khilji had lost his life 
but the death of Gh&ziuddin is still involved in 
suspicion and mystery. 

The Tughlaqs had come to power as the champions 
of the faith. They could hardly afford to neglect the 
religious aspect of the Muslim polity. Accordingly 
Ghaydasuddin made his court more austere than it 
ever had been except probably in the time of Balban. 
In the presence of the King singing boys or girls or 
men of questionable character could no longer be seen. 
Unlike Balban and even ‘Alauddin the Tughlaq was 
extremely social with the nobles and officials. If 
Ghaydsuddin had been followed by Firoz Tughlag 
the secular note that had been struck by the Khiljis 
would have faded away, but it was partly saved by 
Muhammad Shah. Ghaydasuddin held his court both 
evening and morning? and tried to maintain the 
prestige of the Delhi Sultanat. Trained in the 
school of ‘Alauddin he pursued the same policy of 
military domination. It appears unhistorical to say 
that the rise of the Tughlaqs represented a reaction 
against the Khilji imperialism. Ghayadsuddin was 
a greater annexationist than ‘Alauddin as is clear 


6 Zia, 443, 445. Ferishta, 130. 
7 Ferishta, p. 130. 
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from his policy in Bengal and the Deccan. It was not 
till the failure of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq became 
visible that a reaction began against the policy the 
origin of which goes back to the time of Iltutmish. 

The first Tughlaqs were anxious to show them- 
selves off as the loyal servants of the Khilji masters. 
They tried to show that they had simply stepped into: 
the shoes of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, as if the revo- 
lution were only a continuation of the Khilji sove- 
reignty in the Tughlags. Even the son of Ghayasud- 
din, Muhammad Tughlaq, kept up the fiction in full 
force, rather, in his characteristic manner he carried 
it to extreme limits. He doubled the endowments 
(wagfs) that had been assigned to the tomb of Mubarak 
Shah. Four hundred and sixty men received daily 
food, over a hundred recited the Qoran, and eighty 
students got stipends in the name of Mubarak Shah. 
Muhammad Tughlaq made pilgrimages to his tomb 
and kissed his slippers!® So much fuss for an un- 
worthy prince obviously lacks sincerity, and seems to 
have been intended not for his soul but for the adver- 
tisement of the Tughlags. Was it that the people. 
did not like violent changes and expected a justifica- 
tion for giving their moral support? In spite of it 
there was no love lost between Ghayasuddin Tughlaq 
and Shaikh Niz&amuddin and the same ill-feeling con- 
tinued between Muhammad Tughlaq and Shaikh 
Nasiruddin, the Lamp of Delhi. 

Ghayasuddin had styled himself as Nasiri Amir- 
ul-Muminin, but Muhammad Tughlaq dropped alk 


8 Batuta, ITI, 428; see also op. cit., 431-32. 
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reference to the Khilafat though he did not himself 
assume the title of Khalifa or Amir-ul-Muminin. 
Robust in his outlook, and inclining towards ration- 
alism Muhammad Tughlaq began his momentous 
reign. The gigantic task of the pacification and 
consolidation of the vast empire that “Alauddin and 
(zhayasuddin had created was likely to tax his energies 
and demand his best powers. He had great confidence 
in his abilities and perseverance. As much for his 
personal conviction as for _ political expediency 
Muhammad like Balban believed that the Sultan was 
the Shadow of God. After the performance of Qutb- 
uddin Mubarak Khilji he could see little trouble in 
inscribing on the coins ‘‘ Al Sultan Zilli Allah” 
(Sultan, the Shadow of God). With a grand notion 
of his office Muhammad threw himself whole-hearted- 
ly into the task. 

In his early reign affairs seemed to get on well. 
But it was not long when difficulties began to crop 
up. The first obstacle was that the nobility could not 
let the Sultan exercise absolute sway, and did not 
like his dictatorial tone and constant interference 
with their normal course of conduct. The second 
trouble was the lack of moral support from the leaders 
of religious thought of Delhi who were suspected 
to be unfriendly. The third and probably the most 
serious difficulty was his own character which would 
not brook opposition and was most reluctant to make 
compromises. 

Daring and original as Muhammad Shah was he 
tried several methods to strengthen his sovereign 
power. Inspired by the Khilji example he ignored the 
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canon law and based his political conduct on reason.®* 
He did not intend to defy the law and took care to 
sound the opinion of the jurists, but he adopted what 
appeared to him the best course. To get rid of the 
high-browed nobility which was old and incorrigible he. 
began to gradually raise a new class of officials from 
among the lower and non-privileged classes.!° This 
was a natural outcome of the revolt of the Khiljis 
against the theory of a ruling caste. The Khiljis 
had given emphasis to a principle which had a 
tendency to filter downwards. 

Another method resorted to by Muhammad was 
to preach to the people directly the importance of the 
sovereign power and their duty towards the Sultan. 
This was done by means of coins of copper and bullion. 
No ruler before Muhammad seems to have realised 
the use of coins to educate the people so well. His 
coins bear the most significant inscriptions. On some 
he inscribed that ‘‘ sovereignty is not conferred upon 
every man but is placed on the elect.”!! On others 
he says, ‘‘ he who obeys the Sultan truly obeys God.”’” 
Some coins reminded the people that ‘‘ the Sultan is 
the Shadow of God ’? and ‘‘ God is the supporter of 
the Sultan.” 

In spite of his efforts and exhibition of force 
Muhammad was made to realize that his affairs were 

9 Zia, 469, 464-65. Shaikh Nizdmuddin, Shaikhul Islam 
and Shaikh Nasiruddin did not get on well with the first two 
Tughlags. 

10 Zia, 505; Ferishta, 140. 

11 Wright, and Thomas. 

12 Wright, p. 59. Lane-Poole, 63. Thomas. 

13 Wright, 58. Lane-Poole, p. 68. 
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drifting contrary to his wishes. Neither his open- 
handed generosity, nor his personal abilities, nor his 
strict and impartial sense of justice could save him 
from getting more and more unpopular. Then follow- 
‘ed a remarkable reaction. Swinging to the other 
extreme he thought that his disregard of the Khalifa 
might be responsible for the disaffection of the people 
and a series of natural calamities. In his charac- 
teristic manner he craved the favour of the Khalifa in 
Egypt to confirm him in the Sultanat of Delhi. He 
ordered (741 A.H.) his name to be removed from the 
Khutba and the coins and instead inserted that of 
the Khalifa.“ All orders were issued and homage 
received by Muhammad Shah in the name of the 
Khalifa.* This was a revival of the legal superiority 
of the Khalifa with a vengeance, and practically 
amounted to making the Sultanat of Delhi a depen- 
‘dency of a foreign and imbecile power. This remedy 
also failed and Muhammad Shah began to see failure 
staring at him in all its grimness. 

Worried and confused at the development of un- 
pleasant events Muhammad asked the historian 
Ziauddin if he could suggest from his colossal know- 
ledge of history any way to get out of the muddle. 
Naively enough Ziauddin told him that one of the 
methods adopted by some rulers under such circum- 
stances was to abdicate the throne in favour of 
some acceptable and fit man, and retire into seclusion. 


44 Zia, 491-92 seq. For coin of 741 A. H. Lane-Poole, 742 
and onwards; see Wright, pp. 52, 58, 10, passim. 


15 Zia, loc. cit. Ferishta, 139. 
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The Sultan observed that he would willingly leave 
the government in the hands of three high officials 
provided tranquillity were restored; but so long as 
they continued to defy his authority he would not 
change his policy, much less surrender.*® This was 
the first occasion in the Muslim history of India that 
a reference was made to voluntary abdication. It is 
evident that monarchy had reached a critical stage. 
If Muhammad Tughlaq had carried out the plan or 
rather if the anti-monarchical party had been orga- 
nised and able enough to negotiate on that basis and 
take advantage of the circumstances it is probable that 
a change might have taken place fraught with great 
possibilities. 


16 Zia, 521-22. 


CHAPTER VI 
REACTION AND COLLAPSE 


It was at a very critical stage of monarchy and of 
the Sultanat of Delhi that Muhammad Shah Tughlag 
died a broken man. If he had died in Delhi, and 
not in the far off Sindh, in the military camp which 
was under the danger of being destroyed by open 
enemies and treacherous friends, something very dif- 
ferent from what actually happened might have come 
to light. Under the circumstances the officials and 
the influential persons in the Sindh Camp were call- 
ed upon to immediately declare someone as their 
leader, an Imam, who would be capable of saving them 
from that unfortunate plight and lead them back to 
safety. 

As Muhammad Shah Tughlag was kind and affec- 
tionate towards Firoz, all eyes naturally turned to 
him. The Khans, Maliks, Qazis, Ulemas and Shaikhs 
elected Firoz formally as the Sultan. The lead was 
taken by Shaikh Nasiruddin Awdhi, the Lamp of 
Delhi, who declared for Firoz. This was followed by 
the confirmation of Ghayasuddin Makhdiim Zada, a 
descendant of Abbasid Caliph Almustansir billah 
who was held in great respect by the late Sultan and 
lived with him.t The support of these two highly 
influential men was likely to carry great weight with 
the council of electors which after a good deal of 
discussion? finally elected Firoz. The electors did not 

1 Zia, 582. Tabq. Akb. f. 92v. Badaoni, f. 58r. 


2 Afif, p. 44. 
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stand simply on their free choice but supported their 
decision with the assertion that Muhammad Tugh- 
laq by his last will had made Firoz his heir-apparent.? 

Against that decision the first protest was made 
by the sister of the late Sultan who sent a message 
to the Maliks that her own son had a better claim to 
the throne as he was more closely related to 
Muhammad Shah and Ghayasuddin than Firoz. It 
is important to note that the claim of her son was not 
denied in theory. It was met by a reply formally 
communicated to her by the nobles, through their 
formal representative that her son was incompetent, 
and that any course other than the one they had 
adopted was bound to bring ruin on them in 4 
foreign land.‘ 


3 Zia, 547, 532. Matl’ass’dain f. 86r. Tabg. Akb., f. 
92r. Ferishta, 144. Sir Wolseley Haig doubts the will. Whe- 
ther the will was true or false it was used by the contempora- 
ries as an argument. 


4 Afif, 46. Pt. Ishwari Prasad (Medizwval India, 2nd Ed., 
p. 257) argues that Muhammad Tughlagq could not have left a 
son for it was least likely that the sister of the Sultan should 
have not known that. He says that if she had known of 
the existence of any son of Muhammad Shah she would not 
have conspired. This inference overlooks several points: 
(i) Long before the conspiracy alluded to, she had made a 
formal protest against the election of Firoz on behalf of her 
son; (ii) the son of Muhammad Shah even if legitimate was a 
minor and had few chances; (i11) while she with her son was in 
the camp, (iv) and he had a better chance for she knew that 
the nobles and religious men wanted to elect some one imme- 
diately ; (v) the conspiracy which she hatched later on, came 
after the son of Muhammad Shah had been thoroughly dis- 
credited and declared a pretender whether rightly or wrongly 
18 another question ; (vi yin the legitimacy of her son was be- 
yond doubt; (vii) moreover, it is by no means certain if the 
son of Muhammad Shah was alive at the time of conspiracy ; 
(viii) after all personal interest was enough to disregard the 
son of Muhammad in favour of her own son or husband 

F. 5 
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Firoz had hardly come out of Sindh when he got 
the news that the Khwaja-i-Jahan, the Deputy of 
the late Sultan at Delhi, had declared a boy as the 
son and successor of Muhammad Shah and placed him 
on the throne.» Although ‘Afif says on the author- 
ity of Kishlu Khan that the Khwaja-i-Jahan had done 
so on hearing that the camp in Sindh had been 
plundered and Firoz was missing, and that he did 
not know of the election of Firoz the story appears 
to be an afterthought to justify the loyalty of 
Khwaja-i-Jahan. The whole trend of his action ap- 
parently suggests that he had taken that step quite 
consciously and deliberately. 

This move of Khwéaja-i-Jahan created great 
anxiety to Firoz. The matter was referred to nobles 
«nd the religious men. The former were to consider 
the question of the succession of the boy Sultan as a 
matter of state policy, while the latter were to declare 
the Islamic law and the duty of Firoz under the cir- 
cumstances. The matter became complicated for the 
Khwaja-i-Jahan had sent a deputation of a number of 
Ulema to inform Firoz that the Sultanat was in the 
family of the late Sultan and it would be conducive 





5 The greatest argument against the illegitimacy of the 
son of Muhammad is the statement of ubarak Shahi. 
Every other consideration favours legitimacy. There is no 
reason to doubt the honesty of Khwaja-i-Jahan. There ap- 
pears to be some truth in the statement of Badaoni (Ranking, 
p. 322) that Firoz ‘‘ got the Sultan’s son out of his way by 
some crafty means.’’ I am inclined to think that the boy 
raised to the throne by Khwaja-i-Jahan was the son of 
Mubammad Tughlag, though I do not agree with the wa 
Ferishta has drawn the inference (I. 145). Besides the well- 
known authorities Matl’ass’dain, f. 87r also calls the child 
illegitimate. 
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to the stability of the realm if Firoz himself were to 
accept the high office of Nayab or Regent.® 

The theory of the legitimists, namely, the right of 
the son to succeed was not challenged by anybody. 
The nobles simply denied the existence of any son of 
Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. The Muslim Jurists, on 
the other hand, were not concerned with the genuine- 
ness of the boy King, for, from the point of view of 
the Muslim law that question was irrelevant to the 
problem. The Muslim law did not regard sovereignty 
a matter of inherited right. For the Jurists the 
question was whether the election of Firoz could be- 
come null and void in view of the actions of Khwaja-i- 
Jahan. None of the conditions laid down by the 
Muslim law necessitating the abrogation of Imamat at 
all existed. While the candidate of Khwaja-i-Jahan 
was a minor, and therefore legally disqualified, the 
election of Firoz had been perfectly lawful. No 
wonder that the Jurists declared that Firoz should 
continue to carry on the duties entrusted to him.’ 

The Jurists were consulted either to satisfy the 
conscience of Firoz or probably to strengthen his 
case, for their decision was a foregone conclusion and 
could hardly be doubted. Bethat as it may, it is 
important to remember that the nobles denied the 
existence of any son of Muhammad Shah, and that 
was the greatest argument, as far as they were con- 
cerned, to justify their action. Whatever might 
have been the Muslim law the right of the son to 


6 Ferishta, 145. 
7 Ferishta, I, 145. Tabq. Akb. f. 93r. 
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succeed his father had come to be widely recogniz- 
ed as normal. If they hesitated in accepting a minor 
it was for fear of a regency with its intrigues as its 
corollary. 

The question of Firoz’s succession is as important 
as it is interesting. The decision in his favour as- 
serted once more with great force the right of elec- 
tion that had been gradually receding in the back- 
ground without, however, denying the right of the 
son to rule. It also emphasized fitness against mere- 
ly close relationship to the Sovereign. If they had 
not set aside the son of Muhammad Shah’s sister, a 
new and probably more troublesome precedent might 
have been established. The slow and imperceptible 
tendency of applying the ordinary law of private 
succession to sovereignty would have gained much 
emphasis. 

The circumstances under which he had been elect- 
ed, the support he had received from the religious 
classes, his association with them, and his own outlook 
combined to make him feel that he was a trustee of 
the Sultanat that his predecessors had built up. 
His election was the nearest approach in India to the 
requirements of the Muslim constitutional theory 
which involved the principle of trusteeship. The later 
traditions left by Muhammad Tughlaq also suggested 
the same idea. For, was it not that he held the 
Delhi Empire in the name of the Khalifa? 

But Firoz took a more historical and reasonable 
view than Muhammad who tried to efface himself and 
his predecessors by removing all names from the 
Khutbaé and reading it in the name of the Khalifa. 
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Firoz restored the names of many Sultans, including 
his own, in the Khutba. The most significant and 
surprising fact, however, was that among the names 
selected for insertion that of Qutbuddin Mubarak 
Shah was also included. A Sultan who had dropped 
the name of the Khalifa, and had assumed that title 
for himself, had little justification to find a place in 
the list of Firoz. But the Tughlagqs, as has been point- 
ed out, were anxious to maintain the fiction that they 
were the loyal and legal successors of the Khiljis. 
Firoz also reverted to the common practice of inscrib- 
ing the name of the Sultan on the coins. 

Firoz had a great regard for the Khalifa and in 
his own memoirs has described the recognition of his 
Sultanat by him as the greatest honour that he 
ever had in his life*® There is no doubt about the 
sincerity of his profession. It was he who for the 
first time in Muslim India introduced the fashion of 
styling the Sultan as the Nayab or Khalifa (deputy) 
of the Khalifa.® The titles held by the previous 
Sultans of India were indefinite, dubious or pom- 
pous. Between the old fashion and the later practice 
of Muhammad, Firoz struck a compromise. His titles 


8 Fatuhat, f. 305v. 


9The Slave rulers called themselves Nasiri Amir-ul- 
Muminin, and Raziya had Nusrat Amuir-ul-Muminin. The 
Khilji had Yamin-ul-Khilafat Nasiri Amir-ul-Muminin. 
Khusru called himself Wali Amir-ul-Muminin. Ghaziuddin 
Tughlagq had Nasiri Amir-ul-Muminin and Muhammad Tugh- 
lag Yamin Amir-ul-Muminin. But Firoz in 759 A.H. called 
himself Saiful Amir-ul-Muminin, but later on Nayab Amir-ul- 
Muminin and Al Khalifai Amir-ul-Muminin. (See Lane-Poole, 
pp. 73—75. Wright, p. 63 for Firoz.) During the first six 
years of his rule Firoz received twice robes of honour and 
diploma of rulership from the Khalifa of Egypt (Zia, 598). 
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were expressive of the relative position of the Sultan 
of Delhi to the Khalifa. Firoz gained some ad- 
vantage from this measure. Not only that he got a 
better status in the eyes of the Muslims but he could 
even use it to cover his own weakness. This he did 
at least in one case when he waived all his claims 
over the Deccan in favour of the Bahmani Sultans of 
the Deccan on the ground that the Khalifa had 
recommended it.’ 

The election of Firoz Shah with the united sup- 
port of all classes is important from another point of 
view. Although Shahabuddin Khilji was the first 
Sultan of Delhi who was born of a Hindu mother, 
and a mixture of blood was suspected in the veins of 
Ghayasuddin Tughlaq yet no case was so clear and 
definite as that of Firoz. It established beyond 
doubt that maternal connections at least did not 
deter the Muslims of his time from accepting his 
Tmamat. 

The case of Firoz also showed that it was not ab- 
solutely essential that the Sovereign should himself 
be a successful and distinguished warrior or a mili- 
tary despot. Since the days of Balban, excepting the 
case of Kaiqubad there had grown up a general 
tendency of the sovereignty passing into the hands of 
a great military leader. It was not at all surprising; 
for the Muslim State in India did require at the helm 
of affairs a vigorous leader with great military talents. 
Firoz Shah, however, was neither a distinguished sol- 
dier nor a successful general. In fact his regime was 


10 Ferishta, 146. 
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an utter failure from the military point of view. He 
was not a man of remarkable talents, but he was 
on the whole a good-natured and well-meaning 
mediocrity. 

Yet he continued to rule, and ruled longer than 
any other Sultan before him. Considering the age 
in which he lived this phenomenon requires expla- 
nation. The secret of his long and comparatively 
peaceful reign is to be found outside his military 
power. The first pillar of his strength was the united 
Muslim opinion which had brought him to the throne 
and had never forsaken him. The first inkling of 
the public opinion at Delhi was seen when it protested 
vehemently against the Khilji usurpation. By the 
time of Firoz it had gained strength both in depth 
and breadth, and could be found in places other than 
Delhi. There can hardly be any doubt that there was 
a feeling of loyalty for Firoz. 

There were other factors also. The policy of 
Firoz was calculated to enlist and sustain the grati- 
tude and friendship of the Sunni religious classes. 
The warlike and military classes were on the other 
hand allowed to enjoy much latitude and were at least 
not molested. ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie’ was the 
principle in which Firoz found a solution of the 
problem that had overwhelmed Muhammad Shah. 

Finally, the general prosperity of the people, even 
of the Hindu Khots and Muqaddams" stood in a 
remarkable contrast with the desolating famines and 
constant wars of his predecessor. The masses judge 


1 T. Haqgi, f. 3dv. 
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a ruler by the material prosperity that they can see 
and feel, and rightly or wrongly they attribute 
it to the goodness of the ruler just as they lay all 
calamities at his door. 

The irony of history reflects itself in the unfor- 
tunate fact that the very qualities that had contri- 
buted to the popularity of Firoz were also largely re- 
sponsible for the weakness of the Sultanat of Delhi. 
In his old days Firoz had to see the power vanishing 
almost completely out of his hands, although he did 
not lose the goodwill of his people. Muhammad Tugh- 
laq with all the unpopularity and storm beating upon 
him had only talked of abdication. Firoz was how- 
ever destined to be the first Sultan of Delhi who had 
almost to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
restless son. 

The policy of Firoz Tughlaq of minimum inter- 
ference with the ordinary administration of the state, 
of placing confidence and wide powers in the hands of 
the ministers, of consulting the jurists and the minis- 
ters on all important matters would, in more favourable 
circumstances, have led to the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy deriving its main support from 
the sentiment of loyalty. Never before, not even in, 
the days of Nasiruddin did the Muslim Kingship in 
India reach the very verge of constitutional monarchy 
but for the lack of appreciation and other causes 
its further growth on that line was stopped. What 
an irony of fate that it was just on the very eve 
of such a promising development that both monarchy 
and public opinion sustained a blow from which they 
did not recover for quite a long time! With Firoz 
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closes an important chapter in the evolution of Mus- 
lim Kingship in India. 

About the year 1359 (760) Firoz had declared his 
eldest son, Fath Khan, as his heir-apparent but the 
prince died (776 A.H.).12 His choice next fell on his 
second son, Zafar Khan, who also died.#®? Instead of 
nominating his third son, Muhammad Khan, as his 
successor he decided in favour of his grandson, Tugh- 
jaq Shah, son of Fath Khan.“ The choice led to 
serious troubles. Although there was the precedent 
of Kaiqubad, the circumstances leading to his 
nomination were different. By nominating his second 
son after the death of the eldest son Firoz naturally 
raised the hopes of Muhammad Khan, who must have 
been sorely disappointed when his claims were over- 
looked. The intrigue began in which Muhammad 
Khan worked for his own cause while the Prime 
Minister stood by Firoz. It soon took a violent form 
which led to the murder of the Prime Minister and 
the virtual abdication of Firoz. 

The transfer of the sovereign power and pre- 
rogative was not abrupt. Firoz’s name was still in the 
Khutba and on the coins side by side with that of 
Prince Muhammad Khan. The name of the Crown 
Prince was read in the Khutba amongst the Ghazna- 
vides also but its inscription on coins was an 


12 Ferishta, I, 146, 147, 148. 

13 Thomas; Lane-Poole, p. x. 

144 Mubarak Shahi, f. 408. Muhammadi, f. 414r. The 
sequence of events given by Muhammadi, an almost contem- 


porary work is more probable than that of later writers. 
Here I prefer Muhammadi to Mubarak Shahi. 
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innovation of Firoz. Although the transfer of power 
was complete and even formal yet Muhammad Shah 
was regarded as nothing more than merely an all- 
powerful Vazir of the Sultan (Wazir mutlaqul ‘inan).* 

Prince Muhammad Shah enjoyed all the symbols 
and powers of royaltv—full powers of the crown, title, 
Khutba, name on coins, charge of elephants and horse 
stables. No Crown Prince since the days of the 
Ghaznavides ever enjoyed the unique position of 
Muhammad Shah. Yet he did not. rather could not 
do away with the name of Firoz Shah much less lay 
hands on his person. He failed. in spite of his 
solicitude to win the sympathy of the religious and 
popular leaders. Within a short period the loyalists 
organized a counter revolution and Muhammad found 
himself pitted against Tughlaq Shah. He fought a 
battle and was on the verge of victory when the per- 
sonal appearance of Firoz Shah brought about a 
debacle. Losing all moral support Muhammad filed 
away for his life. It was not the triumph of Tugh- 
laq Shah or of the slaves of the Sultan but of the 
personal influence that the old and respected Sove- 
reign exercised over the minds of the people. Public 
opinion was on his side, and if Tughlaq Shah had 
shown even a fraction of the energy of Muhammad 
Shah it is doubtful if the latter could have ever re- 
turned to Delhi. Muhammad Shah had invited so 
much obloquy on his head that even after the assassina- 
tion of Tughlag Shah not one at the capital or among 
the leading military or religious leaders thought of 


15 Badaoni, Ranking, p. 337. 
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inviting him. His chief supporters among the Mus-~ 
lims were the Amirs Sada whose love for the Tughlaq 
family was never above suspicion. It was not tilt 
Abu Bakr’s supporters were divided that Muhammad 
Shah got his chance to rule. 

The Tughlag period established another impor- 
tant precedent. After the death of Sikandar Shah 
Tughlaq the nobles could not easily make up their 
mind as to whom they should elect as their Sultan. 
For the first time in the history of the Delhi Sultanat 
the throne remained vacant for fifteen days.1¢ At 
last a son of Muhammad Shah, Sultan Mahmid, a 
lad of ten years was raised to the throne to the great 
astonishment of the Muslim people. A contemporary 
poet wrote : 


‘* What a wonder! a lad of ten got a kingdom! ”?" 


This was the first definite and clear case when the 
right of minors to rule was more widely recognised 
thanever. The principle had been working itself gra- 
dually and was acquiring more and more strength. If 
in his anxiety to be free from the influence of Iqbal 
Khan* he had not fled away to the other party it ig 
probable that his authority had been still more widely 
accepted. 


16 Ferishta, I, 145. Other chroniclers do not say it plain- 
ly but the dates given by Badaoni and Tabaqit Akbari lead 
to the same conclusion. Abdul Haqgq and his literal follower 
his son do not support the statement, probably the former 
did not bother himself to investigate the truth. 


17 T. Haqqi, f. 36 r. 


_ 4 Mubarak Shahi, f. 427 r. Tarikh M., f. 434 v calls 
him simply Mulla Khan. 
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The personal character of Firoz Tughlag had en- 
listed the sympathies of the people, and even in the 
days of adversity the later Tughlaqs were considered 
with respect. At least Delhi was with them and loyal- 
ly supported them as long as it could be possible. 
This is borne out by the events that followed after the 
invasion of Timir. As soon as Timir turned his 
back on India the nobles rallied once more round Mah- 
mud Tughlaq. Although Khizr Khan was the 
favourite of the Mughals and held the important 
western frontier he did not put forward his claim to 
the throne. He had a good opportunity to enter Delhi 
after his victory over Iqbal Khan, but he did not take 
courage, probably because he knew that Delhi was still 
in favour of the Tughlaqs. So indeed it was; for, 
Sultan Mahmiid who was in the Hindustan was 
invited by the people of Delhi and was heartily 
welcomed.!® Though worthless and weak he continued 
to reign for seven years and died a natural death. 
After the death of Mahmud Shah there was no one 
even as capable as to take the throne. Sovereignty at 
least passed out of the hands of the Tughlaqs but 
for several years to come the new rulers Daulat Khan™ 


19 Mabarak Shahi, (b), f. 427v. 


2 Some writers think that this Daulat Khan was a Lodi. 
Neither Mubarak Shahi, Tabagat Akb. nor Badaoni style him 
as Lodi, though they have mentioned other Lodi names. ; 
Hagqi (f. 38v) and Zubdat ut tawarikh (f. 55r) call him one 
of the Firozi princes (Shahzadhai Firozi). On what authority 
Ferishta I, 166 calls him Lodi, I do not know. I am afraid 
he has confused this man with his namesake who was a con- 
temporary of Babar. Pt. Ishwari Prasad (Medizval India, 
p. race ) also calls him Lodi, probably on the authority of 

erishta. 
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and Khidr Khan, without assuming the title of 
Sultan, continued to issue coins in the name of the 
Tughlags probably to bridge the gulf that separated 
their usurpation from the regard of the people for the 
Tughlaq house. 


CHAPTER VII 
HEGEMONY OR MONARCHY? 


The gap between the early Turks and the later 
Turks, namely the Mughals, was filled by the Afghans. 
Before the Afghans emerged into prominence the 
sovereignty of Delhi passed through a period of 
confusion. The first Khilji ruler and the first two 
Tughlag rulers had also adopted legal fiction, but never 
before was it used so seriously as in the time of the 
Saiyad rulers of Delhi. After the disappearance of 
the Tughlags both Daulat Khan and Saiyad Khidr 
Khan ‘‘ preferred rather to trade upon the traditional 
credit of their predecessors than to make any demands 
upon the peoples’ trust in their personal solvency.”"! 

Khidr Khan found himself in a very awkward 
situation; for while he was a creature of the Mughals 
and could hardly afford to disregard them, he had also 
to face the Muslims in India who had no love lost for 
them. In his embarrassment he adopted a strange 
and novel policy that had no parallel in the Muslim 
history of India, at least up to his time. While the 
coins were issued in the name of the Tughlags,’? the 
Khutba was recited in the name of the Mughals though 


1 Lane-Pole, Coins of the Sultans of Delhi, xvii. 
2 Ferishta, I, 162, and Pt. Ishwari Prasad, Mediseval 


India, p. 414 (new edition) say that Khidr Khan issued coins 
an his name. No such coin has been so far known to exist. 
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the name of Khidr Khan was tagged at the end.’ 
For himself he coined a new and unheard of title of 
** Rayati ‘Ala.” The recognition of the suzerainty of 
the Mughal resulted in the disappearance of the name 
of the Khalifa from the Khutba and the coins. 

This duplicity and fiction could not last long. The 
son of Khidr Khan, who was raised to the throne by 
the Amirs and Maliks, according to the will of his 
father,’ refused to prolong the confusion. He ceased 
to show deference to the Timurides and even dropped 
the names of the Tughlaqgs from his coins. Assum- 
ing the title of Shah Sultan, he began to strike coins 
in his own name. He also brought back the title of 
Nayab-i-Amir-ul-Muminin. The consequence of this 
assertion of sovereign power, independent of the 
Timurides, was that the Mughals threw their support 
against the Saiyads on the side of the Khokars, and 
the Mughals from Kabul renewed their attacks cn 
India. This was not all, rebellions broke out even in 
those parts where the supremacy of Delhi was re- 
cognized. Thus neither in India nor outside was 
the sovereignty of the Saiyads recognized. Delhi 
was also unwilling to remain quiet. A conspiracy 


$Tabq. Akb., f. 106 v. Aini Akb., Jarret, II, 307. 
Khaki Shirazi, f. 471 v., 472r. Khizr Khan acknowledged 
the Suzerainty of Shahrukh Mirza. Quatremere Notices et 
extraits (814—1411), xiv, 196. Also Berthold in Mip p nja 
Ma I, 362—3 quotes Hafiz Abru, f. 5. I have not found the 
reference in Hafiz Abru, Br. M., Or., 2774, f. 5 b. See also 
Memoirs of Babar, Bev, 481. Ferishta, I. 162 says that 
Khidr issued coins also in Timur’s name. No such coin has 
been found though nis statement is supported by Tabq. Akb. 


4 Tarikhi Mahmud Shahi (Or. 1819), f£. 61 v.. and other 
authorities. 
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in which Hindus and Muslims both took part was 
hatched and Mubarak was murdered while saying 
Friday prayers in his own mosque. His son was kept 
on the throne as a puppet. An attempt was made to 
call in the Khilji ruler of Malwa® but the Afghans 
who were biding their time frustrated it and ultimate- 
ly obliged the Saiyad ruler to abdicate the throne. 

The Saiyads made no positive contribution to 
kingship. They only emphasized the existence of 
Delhi factions and public opinion, and gave one more 
instance of the abdication of the sovereign power. 
In fact, they were never seriously considered as. 
Sovereign rulers, but were looked upon as creatures 
of the Mughals, unworthy of confidence, respect or 
even fear. It however witnessed the last of the 
fictions by which the succeeding rulers linked them- 
selves with their predecessors.® They had ruled at 
first with the support of the Mughals and then of the 
Afghans. As soon as the two props were taken away 
they collapsed. 

With the rise of the Afghans the history of 
Delhi sovereignty entered a new phase. The sturdy 
Afghans with their love of tribal independence were 
hardly prepared to recognize easily the idea of an 
indivisible absolute sovereignty in which all political 
relations could be summed up in two words : King and 
Subject. 


5T. Haqq, 40 r., Tabaq. Akb., 116 r., Badaoni, Rank- 
ing, 398. 


6 For some time coins had the name of ‘Alauddin also 
but after 854 A.H. his name disappeared from Delhi coins. 
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The Afghans could not expect any support either 
from the Turks or the Mughals or the Indian 
Muslims. They had therefore to rely largely on the 
support of their own compatriots. It would have 
been as unnatural as impolitic for the Lodi Sultan to 
disregard the prejudices of the Afghans and force on 
them the institutions of the Turks and Tajiks or of 
the Hindus. 

The history of the Afghans is largely based on 
tradition. It says that the father of Bahlul Lodi, 
Malik Kala, had vanquished Jasratha Khokar and 
had become an independent ruler. On assuming the 
sovereign power he ordered the construction of a 
throne spacious enough to seat all his brethren. As 
a throne of that dimension was an obvious impos- 
sibility he satisfied himself with a throne on which 
he could sit with thirty to forty leading Afghans.’ 

Islam Khan, an uncle of Bahlil Lodi, was in the 
service of the Saiyads. He had a large following and 
was one of the leading nobles of the kingdom of Delhi. 
He appears to have been shrewd enough to see the 
advantages of combining under a great leadership 
the Lodi Afghans, at least of the Punjab. His choice 
fell on his nephew Bahlil whom he declared his suc- 
cessor in preference to his own son Qutb Khan. Al- 
though Qutb Khan was an able, intelligent, thought- 
ful and brave young man, he was superseded on the 
ground that he was born of a Hindu girl and would 
therefore be unacceptable as a leader to the Afghans. 


7 Afsina-i-Shahan-i-Hind, Br. M., f. 13 v. 
F. 6 
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In spite of the nomination the opinion of the 
Afghans was not unanimous. There were three 
parties. One supported the candidature of Firoz, 
brother of Bahlil, another supported the claims of 
Qutb Khan, and the third was for Bahlal. After 
some bitterness and intrigues all parties including 
Qutb Khan joined the colours of the masterful Bahlul 
Lodi. These events show that the Afghans had an 
open mind in selecting their leaders, though there was 
some hesitation in their accepting the son of a Hindu 
girl.’ Their attitude in this respect was in contrast 
with that of the Tughlags. It was however only a 
temporary phase. 

When Bahlil snatched the sceptre of Delhi he 
found himself pitted against the Sharqi kings who 
besides being wealthy and powerful were supported 
by the anti-Lodi Amirs.*° In his anxiety he sent an 
appeal to all the Afghan tribes inhabiting the Roh," 
inviting them to share with him the privilege of de- 
fending the honour of the Afghans, and the benefits 
of the new empire.*? The appeal found a ready 
response and crowds of Afghans flocked round him 
entertaining all kinds of hopes. 


8 Ferishta, I, 173. 
9 Afsana, f. 14 v. 
10 Tabaq. Akb., f. 119 v.; Ferishta, I, 175. 


11 Roh, according to the definition of T. Khan-i-Jahani, 
is the hilly country that extends from Sawad and Bajawar to 
Kaswi in the Division of Bhakkar, and from Hasan Abdal to 
Kabul and Qandhar, f. 57 v., 58 r. 
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Bahlal Lodi, in keeping with the sentiments of 
the Afghans and the traditions of his father, claim- 
ed to be nothing more than one among the peers. He 
was quite satisfied with the title of Sultan and the 
leadership of the Afghans. In his days the Afghan 
empire was a sort of confederation of tribes presided 
over by the Lodi kings. This idea of kingship had 
little affinity with that of his Turkish predecessors. 
It was a complete negation of the conception of Balban 
and ‘Alauddin, and was different from that of even 
Iitutmish. Bahlil would not sit on the throne even on 
the occasion of public audience, and would not issue 
orders savouring of command. He addressed the tribal 
leaders as ‘‘ Masnad-i-‘Ali”’ (Exalted Lordship). 
Indeed so much regard did he evince for them that if 
anyone of the great leaders felt displeased he would. 
go to his house, ungirt his sword, and sometimes even 
put off the sash of his turban. 

The Lodi idea was a compromise between nomina- 
tion, and implied election. Bahlual Lodi was not elect- 
ed by the Afghan tribes but was nominated by his 
uncle to the leadership of the Afghans. He did not 
however use his powers in an autocratic manner, and 
was anxious to make the Afghan leaders believe 
that he drew his power and authority from their 
goodwill. 

The plan of Bahlal of establishing a sort of con- 
federation had more disadvantages than advantages. 
While it minimised the possibility of intrigues by 
ambitious nobles for the throne by providing a safety 


13 Daadi (A), 8 v.; Mushaqi (A), 5 v. 
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valve for their ambition, it was also calculated to make 
them more conscious of their influence and power. 
Bahlul raised the power and prestige of the nobles at 
the expense of the Sultan. He lowered the dignity 
-of the Crown, and reduced kingship to a sort of exalt- 
ed peerage. Instead of the rule of one autocrat he 
permitted numerous autocrats. Whatever satisfaction 
his idea might have given to the Afghans it could 
hardly inspire the non-Afghan communities in India. 
The non-Afghans, whether Hindus or Muslims were 
excluded from his polity and had no voice in the 
matter of government. Bahlil was at best the chief 
leader of the Afghan tribes and not a king of all the 
people of his kingdom. While the foundation of his 
kingship was deeper than that of the Albari rulers, 
his conception was far narrower than that of either 
Balban, the Khiljis or the Tughlags. 

In spite of its defects the experiment of Bahlual 
Lodi is interesting. Its immediate usefulness was 
proved by the spirit of loyalty that it awakened among 
the Afghan tribal leaders who in fighting for him felt 
to be virtually fighting for their own cause. By ton- 
ing down the autocratic conception of kingship, 
Bahlal Lodi had taken a substantial step towards 
making it amenable to the wishes of the peers. 
Responsibility to peers and nobles has been am 
important link between autocracy and constitutional 
kingship. Here again was a chance for Muslim 
monarchy to change for the better and take a consti- 
tutional form. But the lack of appreciation, factions, 
jealousies, selfishness of the nobility, indifference and 
ignorance of the people let the opportunity pass away. 
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The successor of Bahlal Lodi, Sikandar, was 
nominated by his father—in preference to ‘Azam the 
son of his eldest son.* It appears that experience had 
taught Bahlil Lodi to be cautious in his dealings with 
the Afghans. He had warned Sikandar not to give 
high position to the Surs and the Niyazi Afghans, for 
the former were believed to be too ambitious and the 
latter utterly faithless.5 This shows that the homo- 
geneity of the Afghans was not likely to last long. 

Sikandar had to move cautiously. He had six 
brothers and a struggle for succession was bound to 
follow. Bahlal Lodi himself had parcelled out the 
kingdom among Afghan leaders and had placed his 
son Barbak Shah on the Sharqi throne at Jaunpir. 
The Afghans could see no reason why the Empire 
should be ruled by one man only and not by two or 
even more. Finally, Sikandar Lodi was born of a 
woman of the goldsmith caste and was not considered 
an Afghan of pure blood.’* The Afghans who could 
set aside Qutb Khan, the cousin of Bahlil on the 
ground of his lineage could turn against him also. 

But Sikandar was aware of the dangers of a 
divided authority and allegiance, and was not prepar- 
ed to share the empire with anybody.”7 Not only that, 
it was against the Muslim conception and the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the Persians, the division would 


14 Tabag. Akb., 123 r., v.; Daoodi (A), 14 r., 22 r. 
1 Mushtaqi (A), 46 v.; Daoodi (A), 14 r. 


16 Ism‘ail Jalwani bluntly expressed his feeling. Afsana, 
f. 22 v., 40 v. 
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have been fatal as much to the empire as to the 
Afghan power. After making two experiments to let 
Barbak Shah rule at Jaunpir he changed his mind 
and annexed it. After his victory over Barbak Shah 
his chief supporter Mayara (Mubarak?) Khan was 
taken prisoner. Instead of pushing him, Sikandar 
deceived him with respect and placing his sword 
before him said that if he was not qualified to rule 
he might gird the sword on the waist of anyone he 
thought best. This was surely a theatrical pose on‘ 
Sikandar’s part, but he probably realized its 
psychological effect on the unsophisticated Afghan 
soldiers. After a good deal of fighting Sikandar 
vindicated his right, and although the nobles later on 
conspired to place Fath Khan on the throne their 
attempt failed. Sikandar won, and the unity of the 
Empire was maintained. 

Although Sikandar took care to respect the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Afghans and refrain from any 
radical change in the policy of his father he was 
convinced that the institutions and the ideas of the 
Afghans would not fit in with the conditions of 
India.*® He was therefore gradually introducing a 
change in their conception of kingship. He gave up 
the attitude of humility and assumed a high tone. 
Unlike his father he sat on the throne in the open 
Darbar and issued orders in the form of commands. 
Some of the Court etiquette of the early Turkish 
rulers was also revived and the nobles were taught to 
show formal respect to the Sovereign. Even while he 


18 Afsaana, 24 v. 
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was absent his orders were treated with great 
deference and received with much formality. An 
Amir had to go six miles to receive his farman which 
he placed on his head. It was read in a _ public 
meeting and all had to listen to it standing!*® It is 
obvious that Sikandar was taking inspiration not 
from his Afghan predecessors but from the Turkish 
rulers of Delhi. As he was energetic, strong-minded 
and strict the Afghans had to respect his wishes. 
But the Afghans were hard-headed, and _liberty- 
loving people and could not easily adapt themselves 
to the new idea of kingship. 

The mantle of Sikandar fell on his son Ibrahim. 
There was no doubt as to his ability, courage and 
bravery. He was unanimously raised to the throne.” 
Simultaneously with his accession the proposal of 
dividing the empire between himself and his brother 
Jalal Khan was broached up. If the principle had 
been established further divisions would have been 
inevitable, for Ibrahim had five brothers.» For the 
time being only Jalal Khan who was born of the same 
mother, was in the list” but others would also have 
come up in the course of time. 

The proposal was temporarily agreed to, though 
Ibrahim could have hardly relished it. Fortunately 
the Afghans on this occasion were sharply divided in 


19 Daudi, 24 r.: Tabaq. Akb., 133 r. v. 
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their opinion. Whether the policy of Sikandar on 
the political experience of some leaders had taught 
them the wisdom of undivided authority, there is no 
doubt that there was a strong party opposed to the 
division. Fath Khan and Khan-i-Jahan, two most 
influential officers were vehement in their protest and 
loudly declared that the idea of the division of the 
empire and authority was utterly mistaken and 
against all reason.* 

Ibrahim Lodi naturally welcomed such a move on 
the part of high officials. Relying upon their sup- 
port he issued a farman to all the officials serving 
under Jalaluddin commanding them not to recognize 
his authority,™* but Jalaluddin by his generosity, gifts 
and conciliatory policy had become popular in his 
kingdom. He simply ignored the farman and ordered 
the coins and Khutba in his name. He also began to 
prepare himself for an armed resistance in case Ibra- 
him used force. 

But Ibrahim had made up his mind. He attacked 
Jalaluddin and in the course of time reduced him to 
utter helplessness. Indeed he was so relentless that 
he refused to listen even to the modest proposal of 
Malik Adam to give the jagir of Kalpi to Jalaluddin 
who showed great willingness to forego even the 
shadow of royalty. Jalaluddin fled for his life, but 
was captured and handed over to [brahim who got 
him executed .* 

23 Fuller details in Khan-i-Jahban, 95 r., v.; see also 
Daudi, 5lr.; Tabaqat. Akb., 133 r; Ranking, p. 430 
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After disposing of his rival, Ibrahim turned his 
attention against the Afghan leaders who enjoyed 
great freedom and power in the previous regimes and 
were likely to offer an obstacle in carrying his policy 
to its logical conclusion. He openly confessed that 
kings have no relations nor clans, and that all men 
and clans were his servants. What he probably 
meant was that no one could claim any special privi- 
lege or right on the ground of being a relation or 
belonging to a tribe or clan of the sovereign. All the 
privileges and rights emanated from the Sovereign. 
This was an undisguised declaration of his idea of 
kingship. Not only did it have some affinity with 
the kingship as understood by Balban, ‘Alauddin and 
Muhammad Tughlag but it showed some advance, inas- 
much as it completely swept the tribal claims aside. 
It was a complete negation of the idea of Bahlul Lodi. 
Although unpalatable to many an Afghan leader it 
was a more sound principle. 

As a proof of his seriousness and in keeping with 
the traditions of his father, Ibrahim now sat on a 
gorgeous throne studded with jewels,” and ordered 
that no one whosoever should sit while the Sultan was 
in the Darbar. The proud Afghan nobles who claim- 
ed equality with Bahlal Lodi had to stand before the 
imperial throne with their hands folded. The whole 
atmosphere had changed. The Balbanite etiquette now 
ruled and the nobles were made to feel that the king 
was not one of the peers but much above them. 


2% Ferishta, I. 188. 
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The proud Afghan leaders began to grumble but 
Ibrahim paid no heed. On the other hand he felt that 
unless he ousted the old nobility his object could not 
be realized. Accordingly he began to cut down the 
tall poppies and at times did not hesitate from adopt- 
ing questionable and ruthless measures. Those Niyazis 
whom Bahlil had hesitated to admit in offices of in- 
fluence were now used as a set-off against the Fur- 
mulis.* He had not gone far in his persecutions 
when the old Afghans got alarmed and to defend their 
vested interests took up arms and shook off his 
allegiance.” 

Ibrahim was not cowed down by such defiance. 
He was prepared to deal with the rebels. He crushed 
the three most formidable rebels, S‘aid Khan Lodi, 
Islam Khan and Fath Khan. Husain and M‘arif 
Furmulis were also hard-pressed. What Ibrahim 
wanted was that the nobles, however high they might 
be, should submit to his orders. This is shown by his 
attitude towards Malik Mian Husain whom he wrote 
to forgive, and promised to give him a large jagir 
should he come back to his allegiance. 

It is clear that Ibrahim Lodi had the support of 
a section of the Afghans which was powerful enough 
to overawe the other. The secret of Ibrahim’s power 
lay in the fact that the other clans did not like the 
permanent and hereditary supremacy which the Lodi, 
Furmuli and Nahani leaders had acquired during the 


28 Note the observation of Mushtaqi (A), 46 r. 
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time of his predecessors.** Ibrahim’s attempt to 
crush the dangerous oligarchy created by Bahlal and 
Sikandar had the tacit approval not only of the other 
clans but also of those Lodis and Furmulis who did 
not belong to the privileged house. 

In the struggle the cause of Ibrahim Lodi was 
gaining decisively. The disaffected nobles now began 
to realize that they had little chance against him. The 
Nuhanis in Bihar were in suspense and terror, while 
the Lodi in the Punjab sought for the help of the old 
enemies of the Afghans—the Mughals. An attempt to 
raise an uncle of Ibrahim to the throne was also crush- 
ed down. Blinded by selfishness and mad after re- 
venge the discontented Afghans could not see their 
real interest and adopted a policy that eventually led 
to the ruin of the Afghan power. Without attempt- 
ing to justify their foolishness and short-sightedness. 
it might be said that they were not the only Muslims 
who took recourse to such mean measures. The first 
to do that was Jalaluddin, son of Iltutmish,” and the 
second was Muhammed Shah, son of Firoz.*= The 
seekers of the Mughal help did not realise that they 
would be the first to suffer and that Babar’s idea of 
kingship was not much different from that of Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim Lodi paid for his haste and rashness with 
his life. With his fall came to an end the power and 
prestige of the Lodis, the Furmulis and Nuahanis. 
True it is that they continued to struggle on for some 


31 Numerous instarces can be gleaned from Chronicles. 
For example see Zubdatut., T., f., 73 r. 
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time, but their attempts were the echoes of the past 
thunder, the last flickering of a worn-out candle. 
Later on, when the curtain rose, instead of the Lodis, 
Furmulis and Nihanis, the Surs and Niyazis appear- 
ed on the political stage. 

The principle for which Ibrahim lost his throne 
and life did not die with him. On the other hand 
the arrival of the Mughals gave it further strength. 
When the Surs came to power the Afghans once more 
found themselves face to face with it. Indeed it was 
difficult to avoid a conflict of two definite and opposite 
principles. The Afghan ideal of tribal and clannish 
independence was set against the Indian idea of 
supreme monarchy buttressed by the Turkish theory 
and practice and favoured by the situation of the 
time. Two of the best Afghan rulers, Sikandar Lodi* 
and Sher Shah® had unequivocally declared that India 
was not Roh and sovereignty was not a group affair. 
The idea of a confederation was not properly under- 
stood by the rulers of the time. It was possible to some 
extent in Rajputana where most of the states were of 
old standing and settled relations had come to exist 
between the rulers and the ruled. But the Rajput 
confederacy also was no more than a fighting machine, 
and that too of not a high order. If the Delhi Sultan 
had permitted the break-up of the empire he could 
not have averted a conflict between different clans for 
supremacy, or the risk of a final collapse under Rajput 
or Mughal pressure. The principle for which 
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[brahim Lodi had fought was sound, but the occasion 
and the methods he chose were highly mistaken. 

The Lodis did not assume any title higher than 
that of Shah Sultan. They were the last of the pre- 
Mughal rulers of Delhi to call themselves Nayab or 
Khalifa of the Amirulmuminin. This was probably 
because they inherited it from the Saiyads. There is 
no evidence to show that they had any connection 
with the Egyptian Court. The formal name of the 
Khalifa was dying out in India and provincial Indian 
rulers had begun to drop it from the coins. The rulers 
of Kashmir are not known to have coined in the name 
of Khalifa. In Malwa, Hoshang Shah and Muham- 
mad Shah did not strike coins bearing any reference 
to the Khalifa; and although revived for some time, it 
was given up for good. In Gujrat, excepting Ahmad 
Shah II and Mahmid Shah no Sultan cared to make 
any mention of the Khilafat on coins. The same 
tendency was visible even in the south. 


CHAPTER VIII 
REVIVAL OF MONARCHY 


The founder of the short-lived Sur dynasty, Sher 
Shah, came to the throne as the leader of the Afghan 
national movement against the Mughals. In some 
respects his accession to the throne of Delhi was 
different from that of any other ruler. It was neither 
by the right of inheritance, nor through his family 
connections, nor as a revolutionary leader of the army 
that he got the throne. He stood for the assertion of 
the Afghan power, co-ordinated all the broken pieces, 
and fought for the recovery of the sovereignty that 
once belonged to the Afghans. With every victory 
that he scored either in Bihar or Bengal, or the 
eastern part of the United Provinces his power and 
prestige rose higher. The Lodis in spite of the 
support of the young Furmulis had been thoroughly 
discredited and no longer the sentiments expressed by 
S‘aid Khan to the Rana of Chitor—that the Afghan 
sovereignty belonged either to the Shahu Khail or the 
Yusaf Khail' could inspire the Afghans. Both the 
Lodi houses—Shahu Khail and Yusaf Khail—had 
proved incompetent and treacherous. Sher Shah 
therefore had no rival from the ruling Afghan family 
to contest his title seriously. 

Even before Sher Shah actually dealt his final 
blow on Humayun he was recognized by the Afghans 
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as their national leader. The proposal of formally 
conferring sovereignty on him was broached at a most 
psychological moment.? The Afghans were elated 
with their success under his masterly leadership, and 
had just begun to feel that the final victory was 
quite within their reach provided Sher Shah led them 
to the field. Faith in his leadership and the prospects 
of a mighty victory were fully exploited. Concealing 
his deep ambition and real intentions Sher Shah gave 
a typical Afghan pose when he observed that it did 
not behove him to sit on the throne and address formal 
farmans to such noble and distinguished comrades as 
the Amirs of the great Lodi Sultans, or to make them 
stand before the throne. The shrewd ‘Is&é Khan 
quickly and rightly gauged the real feelings of Sher 
Shah and observed that the indulgence of Bahlul and 
Sikandar to the Afghan sentiments was contrary to 
the laws of kings, and urged him to vindicate them. 
Moreover, he said that sovereignty suited the fittest, 
and that as he (Sher Shah) possessed all the qualifica- 
tions he need not hesitate to assume it.? Other 
‘Afghans naturally endorsed his remarks. This was 
precisely what Sher Shah wanted. He wanted to 
make it clear that it would not be possible under the 
changed conditions to go back to the policy of 
Bahlal. Immediately he ordered festivities to celebrate 
the occasion. Like the early Turks he ascended the 
throne and the royal umbrella was spread over his 
head. Was it not a vindication of the principle of 
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Ibrahim Lodi? But Sher Shah was the idol of the 
Afghans, he was their Shah long before he marched 
on Delhi. No other Muslim ruler had gone to Delhi 
or Agra with so strong a title to rule. 

The rise of the obscure Afghan clan of the Surs 
destroyed in the eyes of the Afghans the superstition 
of the right of any one particular clan to rule. 
While widening the outlook of the Afghan tribes, it 
set up a dangerous precedent to the ambitious leaders 
of other powerful clans such as the Niyazis. For the 
time being, however, the name and fame of Sher Shah 
held the Afghans spellbound. 

Sher Shah fully realized that the conditions in 
India were very different from those of Afghanistan 
and that the Lodi regime had collapsed. But could 
he quickly revert to the Turkish conception of sove- 
reignty, which was an institution head and shoulders 
above the aristocracy of the bluest blood? He had’ 
before him the experience of Ibrahim Lodi, and the 
wounds caused by his policy had not yet healed up. 
There were still old-fashioned Afghans like Shaikh 
Bayazid Sharvani who, even after Sher Shah’s con- 
quest of Northern India, were not willing to appear 
before him on the ground that he had changed the 
manners of the Court and did not show due respect 
to the Afghans. Sher Shah was too wise and 
cautious to act precipitately and throw off the mask 
prematurely. 

To begin with, Sher Shah started with a com- 
promise between the early Turkish principle of ab- 
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solute monarchy and tribal leadership of Bahlil. Quite 
early in his reign two facts were clear. He was not at 
all prepared to share the sovereign power with any- 
body.® Nor was he prepared to exhibit the super-sen- 
sitiveness of Bahlil.. His outlook was wider. He was 
a lover iof the jhistory of the great,rulers of the past. 
He had seen two Mughal rulers. His reforms were 
modelled on those of ‘Alauddin. For the time being he 
nad made a moderate start, but it is improbable that 
he could have remained fixed at that point if his 
reign had lasted longer. Equally improbable was it 
that the great Afghan leaders would have remained 
satisfied with the arrangement after the joy of victory 
had been forgotten, the Mughal menace had passed 
away, and normal conditions had been restored. The 
conflict of principles ig insidious and at best only 
dormant. 

Sher Shah demanded full obedience to his com- 
mands and did not hesitate to take swift and drastic 
measure against those who disregarded his wishes.® 
He also realized the value of the spectacular side of 
kingship as is evident from the show that he had given 
to Mulla Khan of Malwa.7?. The chroniclers have 
not described, but his coins have survived to tell the 
tale of his unrealized ambitions. In the whole of the 


5 Note his remarks in reply to the suggestion for the parti- 
tion of his father’s jagir made by Mohammed Khan; alsc 
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pre-Afghan history of Delhi, no ruler except Qutbud- 
din Mubarak Shah had assumed the title of Imam or 
Khalifa. It has been pointed out above that there 
was a tendency to drop all references to the Khalifa, 
and that the Lodis were the last to respect it. It 
was left to Sher Shah and the Surs to revive the me- 
mory of Mubarak Shah and to assume the Khilafat 
for themselves. Besides styling himself AsSultan ul 
‘Adil, Al Amir ul Ghazi, Sher Shah calls himself 
Khalifatuzzaman® and AsSultan ul ‘Adil, Sher 
Shah Khuld Allah Khilifathu. The former two titles 
cemind one of the early Turks and Timur and the 
latter speaks for itself. That such a sober, cool and 
calculating man as Sher Shah should choose to style 
himself as Khalifa on silver and copper coins, is far 
more significant than the action of Mubarak Shah 
Khilji. As in some other respects, Sher Shah is en- 
titled in this matter also to be considered as a precur- 
sor of Akbar. At least he forged an important link in 
the chain of ideas that found their full expression in 
Akbar. 

The reign of Sher Shah was unfortunately short. 
The time for a crucial test of his ideas did not come 
within his lifetime. It would have come with the 
inevitable conflict between the crown and the Afghar 
nobility, that would have followed sooner or later. 
He was suspicious of the Niyazis and was thinking 
as to how he could pull their fangs out.® In the case 


8 Wright, p. 109, Nos. 772 to 779. Also Lane-Poole, 
p. 117. 

9 Abbas Kh. T., Sher Shahi., Or., Br. M., Or., 164 f. 
79 ra, v.; 1782 f., 100 v, 101 a. 
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of conflict the principles of Sher Shah would have defi- 
nitely come to light. Divine right, hereditary suc- 
cession, election or nomination, which of them Sher 
Shah would have finally chosen cannot be for the pre- 
sent ascertained with any measure of certainty. 

The sudden and unexpected death of Sher Shah 
at Kalinjar immediately raised the question of suc- 
cession. It is said that he had made the son of his 
eldest. son his heir-apparent,’® but it is not certain. 
He had left behind him two grown-up sons, but none 
of them, was present on the spot. The elder son ‘Adil 
Khan was at Ranthambhore and the younger Jalal 
Khan at Rewa. The army had just gained a re- 
raarkable victory and it was not improbable that the 
question of the division of spoil might put a severe 
strain on Ats cohesion in the absence of a ruler. 

The leading Afghan nobles in the camp sat in 
council to deliberate as to whom they should declare 
their ruler. ‘Isa Khan opened the discussion and con- 
cluded his brief and pointed speech by saying: ‘‘I re- 
collect Sher Shah remarking occasionallv. that neither 
of his two sons was fit for the throne; Adil Khan being 
so addicted to play, gaming, luxury, and amusements 
as entirely to neglect his own concerns and estates, 
which was utterly incompatible with a concern of such 
faramount importance as the Sultanat: and Jalal 
Khan’s disposition being too rancorous and feeble. 
These qualities, it is true, are in entire repugnance to 
the administration of an empire; but he is still brave 


10 Badaoni, Bib. Ind., p. 368; Br. M., MS. Go8lf, 75 v. 
Tabagati Akbari does not mention it. 
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and the favourite of fortune.” In the discussion. 
that followed there was perfect unanimity on the point 
that the choice should be strictly confined to the house 
of Sher Shah. But there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the right of the elder son to succeed in pre- 
ference to the younger. Those who were in favour of 
Jalal Khan urged that any son of the deceased mo- 
narch could be placed on the throne, and in support 
of it they cited the cases of Mu‘izuddin Kaiqubad 
and Sikandar Lodi. 

As the discussions tended to be long and opinions 
were sharply divided the proposal of Shaikh Muham- 
mad to send letters to both the princes simultaneously 
urging them to come immediately, and to elect whoeve1 
happened to arrive first, was accepted by both the 
parties. This was not quite fair for it was obvious 
that Jalal Khan who was nearer was likely to reach 
first. 

As was expected, Jalal Khan arrived first and 
was accordingly declared King. This simple and 
childish procedure of election was hardly expected to 
carry conviction especially with those high officials 
and great commanders who were in charge of large 
provinces as the Punjab, Malwa and Eastern Raj- 
putana. Even Jalal Khan doubted the seriousness 
of the officials and hesitated to assume sovereignty. 


11 Dorn, p. 142 et seq. following the MS. of the R.A-S. 
The British Museum. MS. (Egerton, f., 1389 r., v.) is an 
expurgated copy of the fuller work and does not give the 
speech. It simply says that Isi Khan Ha&jib’s exertions 
crowned Islam Shah. The speech put in his mouth might 
not be exactly ‘Isa Khan’s but it indicates the points that 
were considered in the council. 
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With obvious theatrical gesture and insincerity he 
observed that ‘‘ he would never perform such an act 
of baseness, as to accept that power while his elder 
brother was alive.’2 His supporters were, however, in 
dead earnest and unhesitatingly declared that ‘‘ Sover- 
eignty was nothing but a magnificent present be- 
stowed by the grandees of the empire on any indivi- 
dual they chose, which turn had now fallen to his 
lot.”’15 

In principle the Afghan supporters of Jalal Khan 
were right; but the practical question was whether all 
the grandees of the empire had been consulted. As 
that was not the case further complications were in- 
evitable. In the struggle that followed the opponents 
of Islam Shah sustained a crushing defeat. Besides 
other causes one important reason for the collapse of 
the opposition was that it was not unanimous in its 
choice regarding its candidate. While Khawas Khan 
stoutly and to his last maintained the right of the 
eldest son of Sher Shah," the notorious Niyazis scoffed 
at him and held that sovereigntv was not a heritage 
that ran from father to son but was the privilege of 
the mightiest. For holding such dangerous opinions 
the Niyazis were ruined, and with them died for good 


12 Dorn, 145. Badaoni (Ranking, 486) says that he 
wrote an apologetic letter to his elder brother, offered him 
the throne and requested for deputyship. See also Tabaq 
Akb., 175r. 

13 Dorn, 145. 

44 Datdi, 107r.; Dorn, 165. Tabaq. Ak., 176v Mush- 
taqi (A), Tore 

15 Daudi, loc. cit.; Khanjahini, 143v.; Afsana; l4tv. 
Ranking, 492. 'The Niyazis were sanguine of their success 
and hoped to wrest sovereignty from the Surs. 
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the theory that they upheld. The principle of right 
triumphed and even the Afghans had to admit it. 

Like Ibrahim Lodi Islim Shah also tried to curb 
the Afghans who, in spite of the misfortunes of the 
Lodis had not changed their general outlook. He sub- 
dued them thoroughly and inspired terror even in the 
heart of the Afghans. In his hour of triumph he 
seems to have clearly exceeded the reasonable limits 
when he ‘‘ heaped the dust of infamy and oppression 
on the head ” of the Afghans. What Balban, the two 
great Khiljis and the Tughlags did not do Islam Shah 
actually did. The early Turks were satisfied with 
Zaminbos and Pabos, but Islam Shah made his nobles 
show respect to his slippers! “‘ Every Friday,” says 
Badaoni on his personal knowledge, ‘‘ the Amirs used 
to pitch a lofty tent. ... and bring the shoes of Salim 
Shah together with a quiver which he had given to 
Sardar, in front of the throne; and first of all the 
commander of the troops, and after him the Munsif 
followed by the others in due precedence with bowed 
heads and every expression of respect would take their 
appointed places... .”° Is it not a paradox of his- 
tory that this was done by a king of the Afghans who 
were famous for their presumptuousness, love of equa- 
lity and freedom? In Islam Shah Ibrahim Lodi 
stood more than vindicated. 


146 Badaoni. Ranking, 497. Afsana, 148v, says that 
Ibrahim insisted on the nobles standing before him and since 
his time it prevailed as an etiquette of the Court. This 
statement is not correct for the Sultanat of Delhi but has some 
force regarding the Afghan period. In fairness to Islim Shah 
it might be pointed out that on social occasions he was free 
from all formalities and quite homely. (See op. cit., 
156v; Khanijahani, Egerton, f. 150v.) 
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Islam Shah was, as ambitious as his father. Sher 
Shah had a mind to extend his sway in the Deccan 
and to smash the Persian Kingdom. Islam Shah 
also had vastly increased his military power with a 
view to make extensive conquests.’7 He retained for 
himself the title of Khalifatul ‘Adil'* that his father 
had brought into vogue. His word was law and no one 
dared defy it. If he had utilized his opportunities 
with restraint and lived longer he might have given 
his principle more durability. But he died young and 
after his death the Afghans again relapsed in their 
old follies. 

Islam Shah’s son was a minor. Neither the early 
Turks nor the Afghans were willing to accept a minor 
as their ruler unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances. A scramble for power was, therefore, a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was, indeed, a very unlucky thing 
tor the infant Sur Empire that Sher Shah and Islam 
Shah had very short reigns and the latter was _ suc- 
ceeded by a minor. No one considered it a crime when 
‘Adil Shah, son of Sher Shah’s brother Nizam 
snatched the throne from the boy Sultan.1? But the 
Afghan opinion was prejudiced against him when he 
murdered the boy in tragic circumstances 

Without the strength of Islam Shah or even of 
Ibrahim Lodi, the musician King ‘Adil Shah tried to 
carry on Islam Shah’s policy of crushing the 
powerful and turbulent Afghan leaders. The history 


17'T, Haqqi, 47r. 

18 Wright, p. 123.; Lane-Poole, 124. 

19 Tabaq. Akb., 178v. Of course those dissatisfied with 
Islam Shah supported ‘Adil Shah. Mushtaqi (A), 76v. 
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of Ibrahim Lodi and ‘Adil Shah is very similar 
regarding their attitude towards the high pretensions 
of the Afghan tribal leaders. Both fought for the 
same principle. 

Nor had the Afghans forgotten the idea of divid- 
ing up the kingdom. For while ‘Adil Shah was 
fighting in the east Ibrahim Shah Sur” and Sikandar 
Shah Sur assumed independence in the west. Tc 
avert a conflict between the two the proposal of divid- 
ing the empire was put forward and found consider- 
able support from the Afghans.* Ibrahim, however, 
rejected it and faced the consequences. 

The history of the first and the second Afghan 
empire was that of a conflict between the principle of 
Kingship and the ideal of Afghan tribal leadership. 
In a duel between the king and the nobles the former 
had no doubt gained some points, but the issues were 
not well fought out when in both cases the Chaghtai 
invasion cut short the fight, and eventually the 
Afghan power was lost. But the principles, were 
carried over to the Mughals who were called upon to 
settle it. 


2 It is amusing to read that during his short stay at the 
capital he ordered the Khutba to be read according to Shar‘a. 
Consequently on a Friday the Khutba was read in the name 
of the Khalifa of Baghdad! Mushtaqi (A), f. 77r. 


21 Badaoni, Ranking, 543-44. 


CHAPTER IX 
TURKO-MONGOL THEORY OF KINGSHIP 


The Chaghtai conqueror Babar came to India with 
ideas that were not quite similar to those of either the 
early Turkish rulers of Delhi or the Afghans. Claim- 
ing ‘the blood of Changiz Khan and Timir in his veins 
Babar could also claim a system of ideas which reflect- 
ed the Mughal, the Turkish and the Islamic cultures. 
By geographical situation, family alliances and poll- 
tical relations the house of Babar could not but imbibe 
consciously or unconsciously the traditions and _ beliefs 
of all those people. 

The Turks, the Iranians and the Mongols all con- 
sidered the position of a sovereign as something 
higher than simply a leader. The story of the birth 
of the ‘ancestor of Changiz Khan clearly indicates the 
element of supernatural origin of his personality. He 
was according to the legend the Son of Light. Such 
a belief was quite in keeping with the star worship 
that had continued to prevail among the Mughals 
down to the fourteenth century, if not later. The 
semi-divine origin of the family of Changiz coupled 
with the enormous prestige of his success and career 
had made his house an object of inspiration and awe 
and had preserved sovereignty in his family up to the 
sixteenth century. Sovereignty was regarded as their 
birth-right not on the strength of some vague tradi- 
tions as was the case with Balban’s house, but on actual] 

108 
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facts of centuries of history. Such was the spell of 
the house of Changiz Khan that even Timtr could 
not venture to break it, and thought it advisable to 
exercise full power in the name of a descendant of 
Changiz and feel contented with the humble title of 
Amir or Beg. 

The Mughal Khan—the Great Khan—was dif- 
ferent from the Khalifa of the Islamic theory. The 
Great Khan was purely a political and military and 
not a religious leader. It was no part of his duty tc 
enforce a well-defined and immutable code of divine 
or quasi-divine system of law as was the case with the 
Khalifa. While the Islamic conception of the sove- 
reign hedged the Khalifa round by the Shari‘at Law 
the Mughal Sovereign had no such limitations. He 
was a political sovereign pure and simple. 

True it is that there was a sort of election even 
among the Mughals in determining the Great Khan 
but the choice was very narrow and had nothing to 
do with any spiritual or religious connotations. 

Another important feature of the Mughal polity 
was that of dividing the empire among the princes not 
on the territorial but tribal basis. The tribes were 
assigned to them and they were established in the 
territory inhabited by them. These princes exercised 
almost full powers of government within their juris- 
diction and were practically independent. Theoreti- 
cally, however, they recognized the suzerainty of the 
Great Khan who ruled in Mughilistan—the home- 
land of the Mughals. The theory had gained reality 
from the traditions and conventions prevailing among 
the Mughals. 
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These were some of the leading ideas that were 
mixed up with the Islamic theories and practices in 
the course of time. Although the authenticity and 
antiquity of. the Malfuzati Timuri is not beyond ques- 
tion they might reasonably be taken to embody the 
ideas which were believed to be prevailing in the time 
of Timur. They unmistakably show the fusion of the 
Mughal and Islamic ideas that must have taken place 
by the time of Timir. 

The central point in Timir’s conception of sove- 
reignty was his belief that the various offices in an 
earthly empire are symbols of those in the empire of 
God.1. This idea was imparted to him by, or at 
least had the sanction of Qutbul aqtab Zainuddin Abu 
Bakr, his spiritual guide. Timir believed that ‘‘ since 
God is one and hath no partner, therefore, the vice- 
regent (King) over the land of the Lord must be one.’”” 
Accordingly he lays down that the King must make 
the people feel that he is not under the influence of 
anybody.? It does not however mean that he inculcat- 
ed the unrestrained use of power. He himself showed 
considerable regard for his nobles and officials and has 
emphasized the importance of consulting the wise 
just as Balban and others had done. But the final 
decision lay with the sovereign who might or might 
not follow such counsels.* 


1 Malfuzat. Davy. For similar ideas see Hafiz Abru, 
Or. 2774, f. dv. 


2 Malfuzat, 86—88, 228. 
3 Malfuzat, 220-21. 
4 Malfuzat, 9, 11, 15. 
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Timi was not satisfied with being a purely mili- 
tary and political leader. He was brought up in 
Islamic traditions, hence he had a religious view of 
kingly office. With suppressed exultation but obvious 
satisfaction he gives a full copy of the letter (Maktab) 
of the great scholar Mir Syyad Sharif conferring on 
him the title of the promoter and renovator (Muraw- 
waj wa muajaddid) of the religion of Muhammed. 
He was the eighth of the line of such promoters. In 
each century there was one. The previous seven in the 
order of time were Umar Abdul Aziz, Mamun, Muqta- 
dir billah, Azaduddaula, Sultan Sanjar, Ghazan 
Khan and Aljaitu Khan. It is significant that the 
last two Mughal sovereigns and Timir have been link- 
ed in the same chain at one end of which appear the 
names of the Omyyids and Abbasid Khalifas. It is 
also said that both Timar and Shahrukh Mirza read 
the Khutba in their own names in the mosque like 
some previous Khalifas.é 

Under the Timurides the old Mongol custom of 
dividing tribes among the princes was transformed 
into a territorial ‘division of the empire. Timir him- 
self divided his empire among his sons and his 
practice later on was followed by his_ successors. 
Nevertheless the occupant to the throne of Samarkand 
had some glamour which others lacked but there does 
not appear to be any reality in it. 

In one respect the grandfather of Babar, Abu 
S‘aid Mirza introduced a great change in the policy 


5 Malfuzat, 178—196. 
6 Badaoni, 268; Tabaq. Akb. 
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of ‘Timir. Although in practice the Timurides enjoyed 
full powers and were sovereign in their own jurisdic- 
tion, yet in theory they had left the fiction of the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of the Great Mughal Khan undisturb- 
ed. Abu S‘aid, however, gave a rude shock when he 
said to the Mughal sovereign Yunis Khan ‘‘ the old 
order of things has been changed, you must now lay 
aside all your pretensions, that is to say, the mandates 
will be issued in the name of the dynasty ’” (of 
Timir) because, ‘‘ I am Padshah in my own right.’ 
This step was resented by the Mughals and aggravated 
the hostility that they bore to the Timurides. It 
might be for that reason that Abu S‘aid did not in- 
scribe on the coin any new and high title.® In fact 
he remained contented with the titles of Sultan and 
Mirza. 

As to the women, they exercised enormous powers 
in the state and there are cases when during a period 
of interregnum or of the minority or absence of the 
sovereign they exercised the powers of regency. In 
this respect they offer a strong contrast with the women 
of the time of the early Turkish rulers of Delhi. 
Among the latter normally the harem exercised little 
influence, and paradoxical as it might appear they 
had to their credit Raziyah who was sovereign in 
fact and theory. The Mughals while permitting great 
influence normally to women did not recognize her title 
to hold sovereignty. This point has been clearly 


7T. Rashidi Elias and Ross, p. 172. 
8 Op. cit., 83-84. 
9 For Abu S‘aid’s coins see Br. M. Cat., Vol. X. 
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brought out in the letter that Shah Begum of Badakh- 
shan wrote to Pabar. She said, ‘‘ though I, being a 
woman, cannot myself attain the sovereignty, yet my 
grandson Mirza Khan can hold it.’ This claim 
was recognized by Babar fully. 

Like the Safavis the Timurides did not consider 
minority a disqualification for attaining sovereignty. 
Babar was himself a minor, though the eldest son of 
his father, when he got the throne. The Mughals of 
Farghana supported even the claim of Jahangir Mirza 
who was younger than Babar. They did not show any 
reluctance to recognize a minor as their sovereign like 
the early Turks and the Afghans in India. 

In the time of Babar the nobility was very power- 
ful. The nobility and the religious classes both exer- 
cised great power in Central Asia. As the early 
days of: Babar were full of troubles and anxiety it was 
natural that he should show respect for them. Indeed 
at times he had to humiliate himself before them and 
follow their advice to their satisfaction. 

By 1507, Babar felt it advisable to assume formal- 
ly the title of Padshaih. He had established himself 
securely in Kabul, had got an upper hand of the 
Arghins" and was the best of the surviving descen- 
dants of Abu S‘aid Mirza. The political link be- 
tween him and the Mongol Khan was cut off and the 
latter had been thrown,into the shade by Shaibani 
Khan. By the death of Sultan Husain Baiqara he 


10 Rashidi, p. 203. 


11 An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century by L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, p. 95. 
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was left the best representative of the house of 


Timir.’ Besides all these things the necessity for 
asserting himself had also arisen. The growth of the 


Ottoman pretensions in the east, the rise of the Safavis 
in Persia and of the Shaibanides in Maawaraunnahr 
(Central Asia) were calculated to throw into oblivion 
the descendants of Timir who once exercised sway 
over all of them. The Ottoman Sultan held the title of 
Qaisar, the Safavi of Shah and the Shaibanides of 
Sultan. Taking a hint, probably, from the inten- 
tions of Abu S‘aid Mirza Babar also assumed the 
high and distinctive title of Padshah. 

Babar’s own outlook was more practical and poli- 
tical than religious. Although he had unbounded 
faith in the will of God and had versified the Islamic 
law for the guidance of his second son, his memoirs 
do not show any superstitious and morbid regard 
either for the schoolmen or the details of the law. The 
ease with which he could adjust his actions to the 
wishes of Shah Ismail Safavi is a good example of his 
general outlook. 

As one proud of his ancestry and believing in the 
inherent right of the Timurides to rule. Babar was a 
believer in the hereditary right to sovereignty. In his 
letter to Sultan S‘aid regarding the succession to the 
authority in Badakhshan he laid emphasis on the 
‘hereditary rights” of the heir.*® He could not under- 
stand and expressed surprise at the custom of Bengal 
where any person who could kill the ruler, and usurp 


12 A. S. Beveridge, Memoirs of Babar, I. 344 r. 
13 Memoirs, I, 274; Elias and Ross, T. Rashidi 389; A. 
N., i. 115-16. 
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the throne received the homage of the officials and 
the people. He was astonished at the theory of the 
Bengalis: ‘‘ We are faithful to the throne; we loyally 
obey whoever occupies it.’ 

Unlike some of the great Turkish Sultans of 
Delhi, Babar was social and mixed rather freely with 
his officials. He would even accept social invitations 
from his officials and would participate in dining, 
drinking and drugging. He relied on his personal 
charm and influence rather than on a highly artificial 
social etiquette. Sometimes he gave audience to 
foreign envoys in a most informal manner, and he 
himself says how on one occasion he shouted from the 
house-top where he was drinking with his private 
friends, asking an envoy to come up! 

In his letter to Humayun written in 1529, almost 
at the end of his career, he summed up his final opi- 
nions regarding sovereignty: ‘‘ No bondage equals 
that of sovereignty; retirement matches not with 
rule.”!¢ He advised him to ‘‘ take counsel and settle 
every word and act in agreement with the well- 
wishers.”’ Babar himself acted accordingly. These ideas 
were not very different from those of his predecessors 
in India, but in that letter there was one statement 
that had a strong flavour of Central Asia. Referring 
to the probable dispute between Humayun and Kam- 
ran he says that ‘‘ the rule had always been adhered 
to that when thou hadst six parts Kamran had five.”!” 


144 Memoirs, 482-83. 

15 Memoirs, 402. The envoy was Darvish Muhammad. 
16 Memoirs, 625, 626, 627. 

17 Memoirs, loc. cit. 
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Personally, however, so far as the sovereign power 
(Padshahi) was concerned, Babar did not like the idea 
of the division of authority. On one occasion during 
the Kabul period he had remarked that ‘‘ partnership 
in rule is a thing unheard of.’'* In spite of his 
political experience Babar seems to have failed to see 
that territorial divisions between princes and the 
maintenance of sovereign authority over the whole do 
not match well and keep the State in perpetual tension. 
The early Turkish rulers and the Afghan rulers of 
Delhi, excepting Bahlil, fully realized the dangers 
inherent in the policy. It did not always work well 
even in Central Asia and there were no better chances 
for it in India. 

The Timurides were free from any belief in the 
legal superiority of the Khalifa dead or living. The 
position of the first four Khalifas was however dif- 
ferent. They had come to enjoy an extraordinary place 
in Muslim thought. They had acquired a sem1-religious 
and sanctified position never attained by any Khalifa 
of any dynasty. Their name on the coins indicated 
nothing more than a respect to their memory and an 
act of piety. Moreover by the time Babar conquered 
India even the nominal Khalifa of Egypt had dis- 
appeared. That the Timurides could ever accept any 
position of inferiority to the Ottoman Sultan was 
entirely out of the question. Indeed they considered 
themselves superior to the Ottomans. 

The succession of Humayun had in its background 
an interesting episode. Nizamuddin Khalifa, the Vazir 


18 Memoirs, 293. 
F. 8 
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of Babar, was suspected of some grievance against 
Humayun and therefore is said to have intrigued 
to raise to the throne Mahdi Khwaja, a_ brother- 
in-law of Babar. Mahdi Khwaja was reported to have 
uttered in a monologue words signifying his intention 
to kill Khalifa on coming to the throne. On hearing 
his remarks Khalifa changed his mind, ordered 
Mahdi to be interned, and calling Humayun from 
Sambhal raised him to the throne."® Babar called in 
the high officials and made them offer their homage to 
Humayun.” If Humayun had been really superseded 
a very dangerous precedent would have been created 
quite in the infancy of the Mughal empire and 
would have proved a source of endless troubles. The 
recognition of Humayun, the eldest son of Babar, was 
a happy beginning and might have led to healthy 
traditions if the course of events that followed had not 
weakened its force. 

The Mughal principle of the division of the 
empire was put to a test soon after the death of 
Babar. There was no great difficulty felt at the begin- 
ning regarding the theoretical position of the sove- 
reign. Humayun was unanimously recognized by the 
Mughals as the successor of Babar to the sovereignty 
of Delhi; and the Khutba was read and coins were 
struck in his name. The practical question, however, 
was the way in which the empire was to be divided 
between the brothers. Should the same proportion of 
six to five hinted at by Babar be maintained ? 


19 See Appendix. 
2 Ak. N., I, 117. 
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For the first time the experiment of division was 
seriously tried in India. It must at once be recogniz- 
ed that the conditions under which the experiment was 
made were very unfavourable. The Mughal empire had 
not yet gained a firm and strong footing in India, and 
its enemies were yet very powerful and threatened to 
destroy it. But the traditions of the Mughals and 
even the wishes of Babar were there. There was 
practically no escape out of it. The division was made. 
Askari and Hindal Mirza were comparatively moder- 
ate in their ambitions but Kamran insisted on the 
lion’s share and got it. No other Sultan of Delhi 
would have tolerated such an arrangement, and the per- 
plexity exhibited by Humayun indicates that he too 
was nervous. 

In the early stages nothing untoward happened. 
Apparently things appeared to be getting on well. The 
Khutba was read in the name of Humayun in Delhi, 
Kabul and Ghazni. The plan was not very likely to 
succeed. If it had succeeded, then a possible solution 
might have been found out of the evil that took a vio- 
lent form in the later days of Shahjahan and after 
the death of Aurangzeb. The wars of succession 
would not have been then gs0 bitter as to paralyse the 
Mughal Empire. 

As the difficulties of Hum4yun increased in volume 
the hollowness of the arrangement became more and 
more visible. After his final defeat at the hands of 
Sher Shah, Humayun thought of falling back upon 
Badakhshin. But Kamran refused to permit him to 
pass through Kabul on the ground that it had been 
given by Babar to his (Kamran’s) mother. Humayun 
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was thunderstruck at this reply and urged that Babar 
had specifically declared his intention not to give 
Kabul to anybody for all his sons were born there.™ 
It was then that Humayun must have realized that 
the division of the empire meant something more than 
simply an administrative arrangement. The final 
blow was given when Hindal was also obliged by Kam- 
ran after a siege of four months to drop the name of 
Humayun and insert his name in the Khutba at Qan- 
dhar also,” in spite of the attempts of Babar’s re- 
spected sister. Thus the first and the last experiment 
of the Mughals to introduce the principle of division 
of authority broke down ‘in India. 

Humayun had a mystic bent of mind, and as such 
probably believed that the phenomenal world was only 
a Shadow of the Reality that human eye cannot ordi- 
narily see. He had also faith in astrology like many 
a Timurid. ‘As a Muslim he also believed that the 
king was the Shadow of God on earth and therefore 
was expected to do within his sphere what God did in 
relation to his creation. 

The cumulative effect of all those ideas resulted 
in a theory that was reflected in the institutions evolv- 
ed out by him. He believed that just as the Sun was 
the Centre of the Material world, similarly the King 
whose destiny was closely associated with that great 
luminary,” was the centre of the human world. Ac- 
cordingly he constituted the servants of the State in 


21 Gulbadan, 147. 
2 Gulbadan, 161-62. 
2 Khwand Mir. H. Nama. 
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twelve orders, of which he himself was the Centre. A 
tent with twelve divisions corresponding to the signs 
of the Zodiac was constructed to symbolise the lattices 
through which the light of Empire shone.» In all 
this he might have drawn inspiration from the insti- 
tutions of the Mughals and Timiar, or even from the 
ideas of the Shias. 

The most glaring manifestation of his ideas was 
during his stay at Gaur where he introduced a new 
form of Court etiquette. In Bengal he used to cast a 
veil over his crown, and when he removed it the 
people used to say, ‘‘ Light has shone forth!” He 
also washed his sword in the river and said, ‘‘ Upon 
whom shall I gird the sword.’ 

This manifestation led some people to believe that 
Humayun claimed divinity, and when he was in 
Persia he was taunted for his pretensions.” 

The early Turks believed in the theory that the 
king was the Shadow of God on earth. But no one 
seems to have given so much emphasis to it as Huma- 
yun. His first official historian, Khwandmir, calls 
him a personification of the spiritual and temporal 
sovereignty (Jam‘ai Sultanati Haqigqi va Majazi)* 
and His Majesty the King, the Shadow of God (Haz- 
rati Padshah Zill-i-lahi).° He was believed to 


2 Khwand Mir. H. Nama. 

2 A. N., Beveridge, 361. 

26 Badaoni. Ranking, p. 573. 

27 Badaoni, loc. cit., Afzal ul Tawarikh gives a letter of 
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found. Br. M., 4678 f., 193 v. 
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receive institutions and inspiration from God. (Ilha- 
mati. Rubbani va Varidati Subhani).® His rival 
Sher Shah also appears to have believed that his mind 
received special suggestions and directions from God.** 
The latter had better justification to think so than the 
former! With all this there is little wonder that Abul 
Fazl in his exuberance uses the word Insani Kamil, 
or the Perfect Man, for him.?? 

In the whole range of the Muslim history of India, 
there is hardly anything more amusing and significant 
than the transfer of sovereign power for a few hours, 
to the water-carrier who saved the life of Huméyun. 
Gulbadan who was then old enough to understand 
things, and was present at Agra, says that Humayun 
made the water-carrier actually sit on the 
throne, and ‘‘ ordered all the Amirs to make obeisance 
to him. The servant gave everyone what he wished 
and made appointments (Mansab).” This strange ex- 
pression of gratitude involved a principle that had no 
justification in the Islamic law or precedent among 
the Timurids or rulers of Delhi. It implied that 
Sovereignty was a personal property of the Padshah 
who could bestow it upon anybody or do with it as he 


30 Kh. Mir Humayun Nama, f. 133v. Also see Ak. 
Nama, I, 120. 

31 This can be clearly inferred from the anecdotes given 
in Daoodi. 


32 A. N., I. 115. 


33 Gulbadan, 140, says two days. Jauhar, B.M., 16711, 
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pleased. It was not approved by Kamran, and Hin- 
dal did not attend the Court of the water-carrier, the 
former being ill and the latter had gone to Alwar. 
What ‘Askari did we do not know. Probably he 
attended it like other Timurid nobles. The event it- 
self though of no practical importance is significant 
enough of the attitude ofj Humayun towards the Sove- 
reign power. Indirectly it brought to light the nature 
of the interpretation that Humayun put upon the 
idea of hereditary right. 

In spite of the grand notions of Humayun regard- 
ing the position of the Padshah and his expectations 
of receiving absolute obedience from the nobles the 
latter on more than one occasion forced their will on 
him. The first occasion was in Bengal when Humayun 
found himself stranded there owing to the activities of 
Sher Shah in his rear. Supported by ‘Askari the 
officers obliged Hum4yun to augment their regiments, 
increase their stipend, and advance a large sum of 
money in hard cash.* Even when Humdayun’s days 
of adversity were over and Kamran was a prisoner 1n 
his custody the nobles offered him a bold front. As 
Humayun seemed to be unwilling to inflict drastic 
punishment on Kamran, they told him plainly that they 
had suffered long enough for him and were no more 
prepared to see their wives and children in captivity or 
under torture.> ‘‘ The matter had passed beyond 


% Jauhar, 14-15. 
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bounds, it could no longer be coped with.” In spite 
of Huméyun’s evasions the officers remained ‘* firm in 
their request.” Humayun then asked them to put 
down their demands in writing. They asked for the 
execution of Kamran, and supported their demand 
with legal opinions. Humayun did not go fo that 
extent but had at least to order Kamran to be blinded. 

After Humayun had disposed of his brothers he 
commended to his men the ideal which the followers 
of Shah Ism‘ail Safavi had placed before them. They 
were so loyal that they ‘‘ flung themselves from a sky- 
high mountain to seize his (Shah’s) handkerchief.” 
Humayun did not realize that Shah Ism‘ail had enjoy- 
ed a religious status and a national position that no 
Timurid could claim from his subjects. Not long after 
he was made to realize the difference when his officers 
cbjected to go with him to Kashmir on military and 
political grounds. When they found Humayun deter- 
mined they deserted him so completely that he was 
compelled to abandon his intention and return to 
Kabul.%8 

Like his father and the Surs, Humayun was not 
willing to recognize any power politically superior to 
him. He, however, did not assume the title of Khalifa. 
Although in Mecca and Medina the Khutba was read 
in the name of the Ottoman Sultan, he, like his father 
did not attach any importance to it. Humayun had 
not forgotten the humility to which Bayazid Ildiram 
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37 A. N. Beveridge, I, 557. 
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was reduced by Timir. In fact he had cited the in- 
cident in,one of his, bombastic letters to Bahadur Shah 
of Gujrat. In his last days when the Turkish Ad- 
miral Sidi Ali Rais praised before him the power and 
dignity of the Ottoman Sultan, Humayun expressed 
his utter indifference and complete surprise.» Though 
he did not object to Sidi Rais praying for his sove- 
reign in a Friday prayer, the incident was so insigni- 


ficant that no one except the loyal Admiral took 
notice of it! 


39 Travels of Sidi ‘Ali by Vamberv, pp. 51—53. Sidi 
‘Ali makes Humayun say (what he hardly would have said) 
that the ruler of Turkey was the only man worthy to bear the 
title of Padsha...he alone and no one else in the world.’’ 
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In her introduction to Gulbadan Begam’s Huma- 
yun Nama! and in an appendix to it? and also to her 
scholarly translation of the memoirs of Babar® that 
learned lady, Mrs. A. S. Beveridge has discussed at 
length the episode connected with Humayun’s succes- 
sion. She says that the version of Tabaqgati Akbari 
** taken as it stands, it is incredible.’ She does not 
wholly reject it but offers three suggestions: (1) the 
plan of Khalifa was with the concurrence of Babar; 
(2) it concerned Hindustan only and was considered in 
connection with Babar’s intended return to Kabul ; 
(3) there might be some “‘ case of truth ” if the name 
of Muhammad Zaman (son-in-law of Babar) were sub- 
stituted for it. In support of her suggestions she has 
argued: (a) Kabul and not Delhi was the chosen centre 
of Babar’s Empire ; (b) division of Empire was com- 
mon among the Timirides ; (c) for several years Babar 
was thinking of returning to Kabul; (d) Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, son-in-law of Babar and a Timirid 
had to be provided for; (e) Babar’s feeling is indicat- 
ed by the fact that early in 1529 he had given him the 
insignia of royalty; (f) it was within the competence 
of Babar to choose his successor. She closes the dis- 
cussion by saying that the idea was abandoned after 
Humayun’s illness. 


1 Humayun Nama, pp. 24—27. 
2Op. cit., 298—30. 

3 Memoirs, 702—8. 

4 Memoirs, 704-5. 
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With due deference to her great scholarship and 
high authority, I venture to differ from her for the 
following reasons: (1) Both Nizimuddin and Abul 
Fazl ‘were in possession of the best sources of informa- 
tion, and both put the episode during the last illness 
of Babar. Nizaimuddin’s father had intimate know- 
ledge of the whole affair as it was he who frustrated 
the chances of Mahdi Khwaja. In the circum- 
stances there seems hardly any justification for ante- 
dating the incident. (2) Nizamuddin could hardly 
have confused Muhammad Zaman Mirza with Mahdi 
Khwaja for hardly a page below he gives an account 
of the origin and activities of the former. (3) If 
Muhammad Zam&n who already held the jagir of 
Jaunpur was to be provided for there is no reason why 
Mahdi Khwaja should not have been provided for in 
spite of his jagir, as he was the husband of Babar’s 
dear and respected sister. (4) The original jagir 
cf Badakhshan held by Humayun was finally given 
away by Babar to Sulaiman Mirza and Hindal also 
was recalled. The more important question for Babar 
was to provide for his two sons first and ‘Askari 
also before thinking of Mahdi Khwaja or Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza.’ (5) The question could hardly have 
been confined to the governorship of Hindustan alone 
because both Nizimuddin® and Abul Fazli* use the 
words ‘‘ Sultanat.’’ (6) Whatever the idea of Babar 
might have been regarding Kabul, ever since the con- 
quest of Agra it was the seat of the imperial govern- 


5Tabaq. Akb., 146 v., 147 r. 
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ment, and the most important officials were in India. 
The first question after Babar’s death would have 
been to take over the charge of the government and 
keep the nobles and officials under control. This was 
actually done when Humayun ascended the throne 
and the Khutba wag read in his name by order of 
his brothers. 

The version of Nizamuddin appears to be quite 
consistent and connected with the succession to the 
throne. There is no reason to think that Babar had 
any knowledge of the intrigue. Nizamuddin had not 
hopelessly compromised himself and could therefore 
find no difficulty in changing his mind. A plain read- 
ing of the matter would partly explain the complete 
disappearance of the Khalifa from history. 


CHAPTER X 


NEW SYNTHESIS 


The death of Humayun immediately raised the 
question of succession. The Mughals had not yet 
established their position in India on a secure founda- 
tion. The Afghans and the local Hindu rulers were 
still independent and powerful. Though they had no 
leaders like Sher Shah and Bahadur Shah, yet Hemu 
was there. Fortunately for the Mughals Mirza Hakim, 
Akbar’s younger brother was not in India ; and there 
was no one to dispute the right of Akbar. A serious 
conflict among the nobles for power was averted be- 
cause, firstly, the Mughals and the Persians recognized 
the right of minors to succeed to the throne; second- 
ly, they were not only jealous of one another, but both 
were afraid of the hostile powers in India. 

Akbar was the first minor sovereign of Delhi whose 
right to the throne was not questioned. Although the 
precedent of Mahmid Shah Tughlaq had prepared the 
ground, the credit of firmly establishing the right of 
minor in Muslim India is due to the Mughals. It was 
a useful addition to the widely recognized hereditary 
right, and gave more strength to the monarchy. Huma- 
yun was the eldest son of his father, and Akbar was 
his eldest son. The lead given by the first twce 
Mughal rulers was in the right line, and it was for 
time to show if these precedents could finally estab- 
lish the right of the eldest son to succeed to the throne. 
Later history showed that the principle could not win 
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general recognition. It is not relevant to the present 
enquiry to enter into the causes, but one of the chief 
reasons is to be found among the traditions of the 
Timurides and Mughals themselves inherited by the 
descendants of Babar. If, however, that principle 
had gained ground both the monarchy and the Mughal 
Empire would have gained immensely. 

Nevertheless the definite recognition of the right 
of minors was a move in the right direction. It 
strengthened monarchy in the same proportion as it 
weakened the dangerous doctrine that the fittest had 
the best right to the throne. The theory of fitness had 
no doubt an appearance of soundness but in the state 
of the civilization of medieval ages of India and the 
Muslim world, it was fraught with serious evils. If 
the right of the eldest son had been firmly established 
the militarist doctrine of fitness would have been set 
at rest. Under the Mughals it did not die out but 
survived in the narrower sphere of the sons of the 
Monarch. 

The recognition of Akbar was not surprising for 
the sixteenth century had witnessed in Central Asia 
and Persia the romances associated with the names of 
Babar, Shah Ism‘ail Safavi, Shah Tahmasp, and to 
some extent of Shaibani Khan. The first three were 
minors at the time of their accession to the throne, 
while the last had begun his stormy career as a minor. 
The practical question was the relation between the 
sovereign and the regent. Mahmud Shah Tughlag 
had fled away from his regent, and could not return 
to Delhi till the death of the latter. Akbar’s con- 
temporary Ahmad Shah of Gujrat who also had got 
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the throne in his boyhood found himself in the merci- 
less grips of Etmad Khan who eventually assassinated 
him! (1562). Unlike those princes Akbar was more 
intelligent, resourceful, and possessed foresight, firm- 
ness, self-control and decision. Yet he too could not 
assume full sovereign powers and control of govern- 
ment without considerable fight and _ bloodshed. 
Akbar’s was the only case in which the monarch 
gained a decisive victory over the Regent. 

The fall of Bairam Khan, the regent, was just the 
beginning of a series of political and military acti- 
vities which occupied the attention and absorbed the 
energy of Akbar for about seven years (1561—67). 
During this period full of romance and statecraft, 
Akbar subdued the nobility that had given great trouble 
to his father and grandfather. It was in this struggle 
that he acquired the experience that enabled him to 
re-organise Kingship in a methodical manner. 

The relations between the Mughals and _ the 
Afghans were largely responsible for the aggressive 
policy adopted by Akbar towards the Muhammadan 
states as such, and of Northern India in particular. 
Before a quarter of a century had elapsed since he took 
the government in his own hands all the Moslem 
states of Northern India—the Afghan and the semi- 
Afghan states—had been wiped out. This was just 
in keeping with the glorious traditions of the Delhi 
Sultanat and the ideals of Balban and the Knhiljis. 
One of the results of this policy of wholesale annexa- 
tion was that no Sultanat remained in Northern India 
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to represent the ideals of the Afghans which were so 
very different from those of their predecessors and 
successors. It thus cleared the way for a re-orienta- 
tion and growth of the Delhi Sultanat ideals modified 
by new conditions and new traditions brought 
into India by the Mughals. 

But Akbar was different in his treatment of the 
Hindu states. ‘Alauddin in his days had returned 
Chitor to a descendant of its ruling house, and had 
recognized the practical independence of the kingdom 
of Deogiri. He had, however, annexed the kingdom of 
Gujrat probably because the case of Gujrat was in 
many respects different owing to its commercial and 
strategical importance. Though the policy of the later 
Sultans of Delhi even including Sher Shah was not so 
clear yet it appears that the Afghan rulers—Sikandar 
Lodi, Sher Shah and Islam Shah—followed in the 
main the principle of ‘Alauddin. Moreover, according 
to the traditions of Delhi (or Agra) the provinces once 
belonged to it but had assumed independence as its 
government grew weak. Now as Agra was once more 
strong and able to vindicate its power the provinces 
were claimed and taken over by its government. Last- 
ly the step could be justified not on the ground of 
power but also of the Muslim theory of Sovereignty 
that favoured the idea of one ruler for the Moslem 
people as such. Not one of the numerous Hindu states, 
not even Gadha Katanga was wholly and permanently 
annexed. An attempt to totally annex Gadhia Katanga 
in the early days of Akbar had brought to light some 
disadvantages and his government had to modify its 
policy even in that case. None of the old Hindu states 
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was utterly destroyed; on the other hand some like 
Jaipur and Bikanir were strengthened probably with 
a view to keep a balance in Rajputana. The result of 
his policy towards the Hindu States was that Akbar 
gained the confidence of most of the important Hindu 
rulers and thereby brought a new class of devoted 
supporters of his power and the Mughal monarchy. 
The admission of the independent Hindu States as 
integral parts of the empire and the disappearance of 
the Muslim States were ‘important factors in streng- 
thening the position of the Delhi monarchy. Although 
not entirely new no ruler had such a clear vision or 
followed it so intelligently as Akbar. He carried to 
its logical conclusion the policy of some of the best 
rulers of Delhi and brought a new outlook on it. 
Akbar was quite conscious of what he was doing. 
His attitude towards the Hindus was a very impor- 
tant plank in his general policy. It was impossible to 
solve the political problems without a full and generous 
recognition of the importance of the Hindus. Sooner 
or later the force of circumstances would have com- 
pelled the Muslim sovereign to realize that 1t was a 
hopeless attempt to bring stability to the Muslim rule 
without reckoning the Hindus. The Hindus had 
been recovering fast since the days of the later Tugh- 
laqs and were getting more and more conscious of 
their power. Indeed, on two occasions it appeared that 
they would overwhelm the Muslim power.? On both 
the occasions the Mughals rescued it. With a fresher 
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and more robust outlook they could hardly have failed 
to see the futility of repeating the experiences of their 
predecessors. The time had come for a bold and new 
experiment, and Akbar had the clearheadedness to 
visualize and carry it out. Akbar had the eye to see 
that the interests of the Timurides, of the Delhi Sul- 
tanat, and of the Muslim power at large were for the 
time being one and the same. 

Having brought the Moslem nobility and the 
Hindu princes under his control. Akbar took up the 
question of the relation between the Sovereign and the 
religious aristocracy. So far the Muslim had been 
accustomed to regard the Delhi monarch as the re- 
presentative of the Sunni Sovereignty and all that it 
implied. With the revival of Hinduism, the growth of 
Hindu power, and the influx of the Persians, it was 
impossible to revert to the older system. It was far 
wiser and practical to work out boldly the principle of 
the ultimate authority of the Sovereign in the State. 

It has been pointed out before that the idea of 
Khilafat did not recognize any authority higher than 
that of the Sovereign in the State. In theory the will 
of the Muslim brotherhood under certain conditions 
was superior to that of the Khalifa, but in practice it 
had lost its force. In practice the will of the 
Khalifa was supreme. Akbar appears to have 
attempted to avail himself of the theory and as- 
sert the right of the Khalifa. He did not fully take 
into account the fact that an attempt of that kind 
could only be successful if his Sunni subjects showed 
their willingness to give their moral support. Such a 
support was not likely to come. The Sunni popula- 
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tion doubted the credentials of Akbar and was afraid 
lest the influence of the Shi‘as and the Hindus should 
lead to the weakening of the orthodox creed and the 
power of the Muslims. Another practical difficulty 
was that the Ulema had come to occupy the position of 
the interpreters of the law, and exercised enormous 
power over the masses. This learned aristocracy could 
hardly be persuaded to surrender willingly the power 
and prestige it had gained. Besides religious consider- 
ations the political circles could not also like the idea 
as it involved the resumption of a power that 
had fallen into disuse. It would have strengthened 
the position of the monarch more than they could 
like. 

Inspired by the ideal of Khilafat, the traditions 
of Changiz? and Timir, encouraged by his military 
and political achievements, and supported by a band 
of very able Muslim scholars, the strong-minded Akbar 
began the experiment seriously. That Mubarak Shah 
had assumed Khilafat and Sher Shah and Islam Shah 
had followed him has been already mentioned. It 1s, 
however, not at all clear what their real intentions 
were. In the case of Mubarak Shah nothing except 
the satisfaction of assuming the highest title of the 
Muslims can be found. Sher Shah, a thoughtful man, 
might have got some ideas of his own but there are no 
means to discover them. Akbar, however, made his 
intentions quite clear in the famous declaration 


3 In one of his coins Akbar styles himself as Al Khaqan, 
Br. M., Cabinet No. 23, pl. 2. 
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nobles to sit in a Council and discuss the whole ques- 
tion freely among themselves. Abul Fazl the 
Secretary of the Emperor was instructed to take down 
the proceedings and report them to him. The discus- 
sion was heated, and although Abul Fazl placed the 
point of view of the Emperor before the nobles they 
unanimously declared against an invasion. The situa- 
tion was almost parallel to the one that Humayun 
kad to face when he had proposed an invasion of 
Kashmir. But Akbar’s prestige was decidedly greater 
at this time than that of his father. He was annoyed 
at the decision of the nobles and summarily told them 
to return back or remain behind, but so far as he was 
concerned he nad made up his mind and would invade 
‘Afghanistan with his personal troops. Without taking 
any noble to task for expressing his opposition, or 
losing any time he ordered the troops to move forward 
and issued necessary instructions to advance. The 
vigour and firmness shown by Akbar produced the de- 
sired effect and the nobles and officials willingly follow- 
ed him.® No desertions are recorded by chroniclers 
and it appears that Akbar had his way. The nobles 
had been made to realize that the days of Humayun 
were over and even as a class they could not get the 
better of the Crown. 

From this conflict Akbar emerged with com- 
plete triumph. The support that he received from the 
bulk of the Sunnis, the Persians and the Hindus 
must have given him greater confidence in his policy 
and the righteousness of the cause. But the confla- 
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gration must also have taught him a lesson and 
made him realize that it would not be wise to march 
towards his goal through the orthodox way. 

He must strike a new path and cease to show him- 
self off as an orthodox Imam. A man of wider 'out- 
Icok and capable of adapting himself to changing cir- 
cumstances, Akbar proceeded with new experiments. 
Although he himself was not to proclaim from the 
pulpits his imamat, yet he did not abandon the idea 
underlying the Khilafat and the ambitions he had in- 
herited from Changiz Khan and Timir. Instead of 
simply calling himself an Imam of the Sunnis he now 
preferred to stand up as the supreme leader of al! 
irrespective of race, religion or creed, and to revive and 
augment the glory of the Sultanat of Delhi and the 
house of Timur. 

In March 1582 he held a grand darbar to celebrate 
his triumph on an unprecedented scale that stagger- 
ed the imagination of the chroniclers.2 The celebra- 
tion was organized according to the best traditions of 
the old Delhi monarchy and the Persian Court. The 
Persian festival of £ naoroz ’° was elaborated together 
with the old court etiquette of Zaminbos"! (or Sijdah) 
on the ground that ‘it was necessary to add some. 
thing. ...for royalty is an emblem of the power of 
God, and a light shedding ray from the Sun of the 
Absolute.’’?2 This time, however, he took care to 


9 For darbar see A. N. and Badaon1. 

10 For Naoroz see note under Balban. 

11 Shah Tajuddin, son of Shaikh Zakaria of Ajodhan, 
et aes ‘‘ A Sijdah calling it Zaminbos.’”. Badaoni. Lowe, 
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exempt the Syyads from the performance of Zaminbos 
and sometime later prohibited it even in the open 
Court. The fact is, however, significant as it revealed 
the mentality of Akbar. 

The idea that the Sovereign is the shadow and 
vicar of God was already well-known to the Muslims 
of India. ‘Humayun believed, in addition, that he was 
the centre of the human world, just as the sun was the 
centre of the universe. Both these ideas were knit 
together into a theory that might appear novel in form 
but is not so in substance. The theory of monarchy 
as propounded by Abul Fazl and approved of by 
‘Akbar takes the above two principles and joins them 
with the mythical origin of the Mongols. “‘ The same 
Light that entered Alanquwa after passing through 
many saints and sovereigns displayed itself glorious- 
ly in the external world. That day (ie, of Alan- 
quwa’s conception) was the beginning of the mani- 
festation of his Majesty.’ This process was con- 
ceived in the spirit of philosophical mysticism—a 
trait both of Humayun and Akbar. In the _ back- 
ground of these ideas it is quite easy to understand 
that ‘‘ royalty is a light emanating from God, a ray 
from the sun, the illuminator of the universe, the 
argument of the book of perfection, the receptacle 
of all virtues.”“ Such an interpretation of king- 
ship would not have astonished at all the Mughals and 
the Rajputs who traced their descent to the sun and 
the moon. The Indian Sunni Moslems who were not 
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used to the Mughal conception saw something novel 
in the interpretation and entertained baseless appre- 
hensions. 

Akbar, though a descendant of great conquerors 
and himself a successful warrior, did not wish to base 
his sovereignty on the sword. It may be that like 
many a sovereign he tried to conceal his iron hand 
under a velvet glove but it is more probable that a man 
of his nature believed in all seriousness in the 
moral mission of soverefgnty. The chief argu- 
ment for monarchy according to Abul Faz] was in the 
cepraved and selfish nature of men. The world is 
full of greedy and lightheaded men in whom justice 
and true friendship is rare. Human nature is vicious 
and corrupt, and the panacea against their ruinous 
activity ‘‘is attainable only in the majesty of just 
monarchs.” If it is not possible to administer a house 
or a quarter without ‘‘ the sanctions of hope and fear 
of a sagacious governor, how can the tumult of this 
world-nest of hornets be silenced save by the authority 
of a vice-regent of Almighty power.”® ‘“‘If royalty 
did not exist, the storm of strife would never subside, 
nor selfish ambition disappear.’*® ‘‘ A king is there- 
fore the origin of stability and possession.’’!” 

‘* Kingship is a gift of God, and is not bestowed 
till many thousand grand requisites have been gather- 
ed in an individual. Race and wealth and the 


15 Ain, Jarrett, p. dl. 


16 Ain, Blochmann, ii. See also Ain, I, 178, and Bloch- 
mann, 237. 


17 Ain, Blochmann, ii. 
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assembling of a mob are not enough for this great 
position.’’!® Though kings possess treasury, army, ser- 
vants, subjects and such other things, yet wise men 
distinguish a true king from a selfish ruler. The 
foundation of power of a bad king is laid on sand 
and the real purpose of sovereignty is not realized.’® 
The true king fears God, is just and solicitous of the 
happiness of the people, understands the spirit of the 
age, is benevolent, vigilant and forbearing, and does 
not allow sectarian differences to create strife. If 
the king does not ‘‘ inaugurate universal peace and if 
he does not regard all classes of men and all sects of 
religion with the single eye of favour... . he will not 
become fit for the exalted office.’’?! 

Between the theory of kingship of Abul Fazl and 
of the Muslims Khilafat there are points of agreement 
as well as of difference. In place of the religious 
law of the Muslims Abul Fazl puts the divine will 
which manifests itself in the intuition of Kings. 
The one believes in the law as laid down by the Qoran, 
Hadis and other sources, the other puts its faith in 
the law of God as a true sovereign understands it. 
Both feel as if the sovereign has got some higher mis- 
sion, some religious and moral responsibility, the 
realization of which is the measure of success. Both 
the theories indulge in abstract qualities that a 


18 Ak. N. Beveridge, II, 421. 

19 Ain, Bl., 111. 

2% Ain, 111—Vvi. 

2A. N. II, 285. I have made just one change in the 


translation of H. Beveridge, II. 421 by substituting ‘‘ Classes 
of men ”’ for ‘‘ Condition of humanity.’’ 
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sovereign ought to possess, and of which justice, bene- 
volence, fear of God and good of the people are most 
prominent. Both are the outcome of religious 
consciousness and moral psychology. 

Yet the differences are fundamental. The theory 
of Khilafat is essentially democratic but the theory of 
Abul Faz] is essentially autocratic. The Khalifa exists 
by virtue of the will of the Muslim people but the 
King enjoys his position by the Divine will and his 
intrinsic right and greatness. The object of the 
Khalifa was to spread the religion of Muhammad, 
but the King of Abul Fazl aims at keeping good 
will, concord and peace between different religions 
and creeds. There is, however, no question of reli- 
gious neutrality in either case. The Khalifa keeps 
the eternal difference between the Muslims and the 
non-Muslims but the King puts them on the same 
footing as far as the political rights and the State 
are concerned. The Khalifa is the leader of an active 
and conscious missionary society but the King is the 
head of a political society with a slight dash of 
mysticism and a tendency to become missionary. 

It is apparent from the theory of Abul Fazl that 
the sovereign’s conscience is guided by God Himeelf. 
As a corollary he does not necessarily stand in need of 
guidance by the letter of any particular religious law 
or of any particular group of jurists. This is not a 
mere inference; Abul Fazl makes the position absolute- 
ly clear. According to the views he represented one 
of the root causes of trouble was dual authority. ‘‘ So 
long as the spiritual supremacy over the recluse which 
is called ‘ Holiness ’ and the sway over laymen which 
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is called ‘ sovereignty ’ were distinct, there was strife 
and confusion among the Children of Noah.’ In 
plain language it means that the difference between the 
secular and religious leaderships is the cause of strife. 
The obvious remedy was to combine these two autho- 
rities and go back to the principle of undivided sove- 
reign power vested in one and the same person. This 
kind of unity was contemplated in the theory of 
Khilafat but the premises and the methods leading al- 
most to the same conclusion are different. The sub- 
stance is the same but the angles of adjustment and 
outlook are different. The theory of Abul Fazl is a 
new interpretation of the old idea. The true sove- 
reign sees things in right perspective while ‘‘ the 
superficial consider secular world as opposed to and 
exclusive of the spiritual.” The State was no 
longer to be a weapon in the hands of any religion, 
creed or class but a law unto itself or more precisely 
the enlightened will of the unfettered sovereign. This 
was the doctrine of enlightened despotism. The sove- 
reign of Abul Fazl 


** By a single thought, he has placed under foot, 
The royal] diwan and the darvish’s carpet, 
The nine heavens revolve for his purpose, 
The seven stars travel for his work.’ 


The ideal of the Muslims has been of one brother- 
Lood, one scripture (Quran) and one sovereign. It was 


22 A. N., Beveridge, p. 35; also see A. N., Beveridge, 
Til. 72. 

23 A. N., Beveridge, III, 72; see also A. N., Beveridge, 
II, 197, 207. 

2% A. N., II, Beveridge, 22-23. 
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a doctrine of universal empire, a world-sovereignty. 
Changiz Khan and Timir had also conceived the 
ambition of a world empire in their own way. The 
Hindu Puranic idea of the Chakravartin vaguely 
suggested a universal monarchy and had greater 
affinity with that of Changiz Khan than with the 
Muslim Khilafat for it did not include the unity of 
one religious brotherhood or scripture. Universal 
sovereignty was a feature common to all. Quite in 
keeping with his theory of sovereignty and according 
to the best traditions of his race and the ideas of the 
people over whom he ruled, Akbar also dreamed of a 
world empire and universal sovereignty.» Unlike the 
doctrine of the Muslims Akbar’s idea did not include 
either the scripture or any given religious brother- 
hood. The principle of religious freedom might have 
come to Akbar partly from the views of Changiz 
Khan and partly through his own political and meta- 
physical outlook. 

‘Aléjuddin and Muhammad Tughlaq had conceiv- 
ed of the conquest of Khorasan and Iraq and Tibet,” 
Sher Shah had a desire to smash Persia after finish- 
ing the conquest of the Deccan. To his last Babar 
entertained the fond hope of reconquering Maawara- 
unnahr. Akbar’s ambition was higher than that of 
bis predecessors. As soon as he could settle the 
affairs of the Deccan he had a mind to conquer 
Persia, Central Asia, Anatolia and even Arabia. He 
was quite serious about it. He wanted to rival 


2 Abul Faz] hints at it at several places. For example, 
see A. N., II, Beveridge, 441. 


2% For Muhammad Tughlaq’s ambition, see Zia, 476. 
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the exploits of Timtr and carry his principles 
to lands outside India. In one of his letters to 
‘ ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek, his great rival, he wrote 
that he intended to go to Khurasan, Iraq and get the 
Khutba read in his name at Mashhad. From there he 
would march to Samargand, Khata and Khotan. After 
finishing his work in Middle Asia he proposed to con- 
quer Room and Sham but restore it back to the Ottoman 
ruler. Then circumambulating the holy Kaaba and 
Medina he intended to travel through Arabia and 
return to India on board the ship.” 

It was with reference to that ambition that Akbar 
expressed his desire to Rodolfus to enter into an alli- 
ance with the King of Portugal against the Ottoman 
Turks and showed his willingness to finance the pro- 
ject.% Equally desirous was he to open communication 
with the Pope and the King of Spain.” He had ask- 
ed ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek to enter into an alliance with 
him against the Turks as early as 1586,° and had 
promised Persia to help her against the Turks.*! It is 
obvious that Akbar considered the Ottoman Sultan as 
his greatest rival and viewed with jealousy that the 
Khutba was read in Mecca and Medina in the name 
of the latter.** It appears that Akbar was anxious to 


27 Ruq‘aat Abul Fazl (Lucknow), pp. 12-13. See also 
A. N., Ill. 415, and ‘ Ain, Jarrett, 115. 


28 Monserrate, p. 172. 

29 Monserrate, pp. 159, 163, 172. 

30 A. N., Beveridge, III. 758. 

31 Muntakhibati, Abul Fazl, p. 18. A. N., Beveridge, 
Tif. 758. 

32 The reading of Khutba in the name of the Ottoman 
Sultan at Mecca and Medina was considered an impor- 
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get himself recognized as the greatest ruler of the 
Muslim world. It is not within the topic under consi- 
deration to discuss how far the plans of Akbar were 
practicable. From the historical point of view the 
claims of Akbar were probably higher and certainly 
not inferior to those of the Ottoman Sultan. There 
is no doubt that the idea of Akbar signifies an impor- 
tant stage in the development of sovereignty in 
Muslim India. 

Akbar’s idea was not so much national as of uni- 
cersal kingship. The historical antecedents, as also 
the theory of sovereignty that Akbar had inherited and 
developed, pointed clearly towards universal kingship 
and the universal empire. Babar had thought of mak- 
ing Kabul the capital of his empire. If he had con- 
quered Maawaraunnahr he might have pushed the 
capital from Kabul toSamarqand. What Akbar would 
have done if he had succeeded in his ambitious plans 
is purely a matter of speculation. Though there is 
some slight reason to think that he desired to keep his 
headquarter in India yet the probability was in 
favour of a change. 

In spite of his high ambitions, remarkable success 
and great powers Akbar was genial, accessible and so- 
ciable. He made himself quite at home with men of 
different faiths and classes. During his tours the 
common folk collected round him to receive his blessings 


tant event even by the writers of the sixteenth century. For 
example, see History of Shah Ism‘ail, Br. M., Or. 3248 f., 
275 r. Prof. Buckler in J.R.A.S., 192+, p. 598 n. 
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and represent their troubles.* Like his grandfather 
Babar he accepted the private invitations of nobles to 
grace social functions.* He felt much delight in giv- 
ing interviews and paying visits to saints and pious 
men. He took a practical interest in both indoor and 
outdoor games. In the annual exhibitions and fancy 
fairs he would go from shop to shop, examine things, 
make purchases and settle prices with merchants and 
vendors.* Under his regime the days of feasts and 
public rejoicings were increased.** Never before 
except probably in the case of Firoz Tughlaq were the 
personal charm and social functions so effectively used 
as by Akbar to raise the monarchy in the estimation 
of the people, and to insinuate it into their affection. 
The wits of the fictitious Mulla do piyaza*’ and the 
bon mots of Birbal have been associated with the 
social gatherings of Akbar. And yet Akbar was 
feared and his manners were very dignified.* 
Badaoni, a man of strong character, trembled when 
he saw him angry on one occasion and his moustache 


i 33 Ain, Beveridge, pp. 164-65. Tabaq. Akb., E.D. IV, 
403. 

% ‘Arif, Q., p. 219, seq.; A. N., II, 518, 528-29; IIT 
a22, 328, 547, 587. 

35 Ain, Blochmann, p. 277. 

36 A. N., Beveridge, II, 24. 

87 T have not been able to trace or identify this name in 
any contemporary work. References to Mulla do piyaza are 
found in Shahidi Sadiq, a work written in the time of Jahan- 
gir. His funny sayings regarding some officials are sie (£. 
93 v, 98 v). There is a small manuscript in the hbrary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal that is attributed to Mulla do 
piyaza, but it does not appear to be an old MS. and I have 
serious doubt about its authenticity. 


38 Monserrate, 197. 
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bristling up like that of a lion. Except probably 
on one or two occasions in his long reign of half a 
century he never allowed his anger to get the 
better of him. By his personality and character, 
his broad sympathy and liberal-mindedness, Akbar 
raised the prestige of monarchy in the eyes of 
all powers whether Indian or foreign. He had not only 
created an empire and re-organized the governmental 
machinery but had assimilated the best traditions of 
the Delhi and Mughal monarchy, given a fresh inter- 
pretation to the Mioslem idea of sovereignty and cast 
a glorious halo round the throne of Agra. Akbar’s 
conception of sovereignty was the outcome of three 
streams of thought—the Muslim, the Mughal and the 
Hindu—which were active during the three preceding 
centuries of Muslim rule and had a tendency to 
unite. 


39 Badaoni, III, 82. 
F. 10 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCLUSION 


During the four centuries of the Delhi Sultanat 
the idea of kingship passed through several stages. In 
spite of breaks and confusion some definite opinions 
regarding kingship gradually settled down. 

The foundation of kingship either on racial super- 
iority, tribal leadership or clannish brotherhood was 
found weak and unreliable. So also the attempts to 
buttress the Sultanat with religious support and draw 
strength from religious classes of the Muslim did not 
prove very successful. The basis of race was shaken 
when the Khiljis rose to power and utterly broke down 
after the Tughlag revolution. The Khilji experiment of 
recruiting vitality from the converted Muslim brought 
ruin on them. The Tughlaqs with their triple sup- 
port of converted Muslims, a large army of slaves, and 
the goodwill of the Muslim religious classes did not 
succeed either; and one of their most respected rulers 
lived long enough to see the tragedy with his own eyes. 
The Syyads brought a large army of the Afghans to 
support their throne but were ousted by the Lodis. The 
Afghans began with the tribal polity which was de- 
stroyed by the force of circumstances in a short time. 
The clan dies as the State develops. The last experi- 
ment was made by Akbar who dropped all tribal, racial 
or communal consideration, and dissociating himself 
from particular classes or groups brought the Persians 
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and the Hindus to join with the Mughals and Indian 
Musalmans in supporting the throne of Agra. 

The principle that sovereignty was mainly based 
on force as illustrated in the conduct of Balban, ‘Alaud- 
din and Muhammad Tughlag miserably failed. It was 
ir.deed absurd to rely on force. The Muslims them- 
selves were so divided and their leaders so ambitious 
that a permanent sense of loyalty even to the best 
was out of the question. A great military leader in 
the early stages of his career made phenomenal pro- 
gress, but as soon as he grew old or his career of con- 
quest closed, the forces of disintegration became visible. 
The doctrine of force could not survive even two gene- 
rations in any case. There was yet another reason. 
The bulk of the Indian people, particularly the fight- 
ing Hindu communities, could not be kept under con- 
trol for a long time. They had little sympathy with 
the conquerors, they were restless and prepared to 
utilize every opportunity to confound them. 

The principle of election laid down by the Muslim 
legists had proved unworkable even at Damascus and 
Baghdad. Yet it was brought to India where it con- 
tinued to linger on in some form or other up to the 
time of the Afghans. But it had to meet serious 
difficulties from the very beginning. The Turko-Ira- 
nian ideas of kingship and the Hindu conception of 
sovereignty undermined its vitality. The final blow 
to the principle of election was however dealt by the 
Mughals when even in theory it was abandoned. 

The principle of nomination of one of the sons or 
scions of the ruling house by the preceding Sultan 
continued to survive. But nomination of women or 
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minors or clearly unfit persons did not carry much 
weight after the death of the nominating Sultan. 
Fitness was believed to consist either!in the ability of 
the sovereign to enforce his commands or in his tact in 
keeping the leading officials and ‘the religious leaders 
in good humour. Nevertheless, on the whole, nomina- 
tion carried considerable weight with the people ever 
since the days of Iltutmish, and gave initial advantage 
to a candidate. The chief argument in favour of 
nomination was that it made the question of succes- 
sion comparatively easy. With the arrival of the 
Mughals the nomination in the first three cases was of 
the eldest son. Humayun, Akbar and Jahangir were 
the eldest sonsiof their fathers. The tendency right 
through since the days of Khiljis was to favour the 
eldest son but the principle did not take firm root. 
Since the days of the Khiljis the right of the minors 
to succeed to the throne had begun to gain strength. 
The Tughlag period witnessed a minor as Sultan, but 
it was not till the arrival of the Mughals that the 
principle could gain adequate support. 

Although the Albari Turks had accepted a woman 
as their sovereign, yet ordinarily the fair sex was not 
expected to meddle with politics. During the Turkish 
and Afghan periods woman exercised little influence 
in politics. In that respect the Mughals were differ- 
ent. Although the Mughals did not recognize the 
right of women to sovereign power they were willing 
to allow them to wield considerable influence in poli- 
tical matters. In the pre-Mughal period the harem 
played little part in public affairs but after the arrival 
of the Mughals it became a power in the State. 
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As to whether the King should simply reign and 
leave the ministers to rule, the opinion was distinctly 
against it. Public opinion was strongly in favour of 
the rule by the King. The individual officials, the 
local autocrats, and the entire official class were believ- 
ed to be unscrupulous, grasping and dangerous. 
Against their cupidity and tyranny the people looked 
to the sovereign. It was only when the monarch failed 
to rise to the occasion that the people sought protec- 
tion under their local leaders, and if they found him 
worthy supported him against any outside 
encroachment and sometimes backed him up to the 
gates of Delhi. 

But the desire to see the sovereign in full enjoy- 
ment of his prestige and power did not imply undilut- 
ed despotism. Even according to the views of the 
Muslims any attempt on the part of the monarch to 
interfere with the institutions recognized by Muslim 
law or to change arbitrarily well-established customs 
or dismiss men of recognized ability and _ loyal- 
ty, was wrong. Such actions were as much resented 
as their due maintenance was appreciated. ‘As there 
was no machinery for organizing public opinion in 
such a way as to bring pressure on the ruler, the only 
alternative was to wait for an opportunity till hosti- 
lity and resentment gathered sufficient strength to de- 
prive a tyrant of his sovereignty. Nevertheless the 
religious leaders, the nobility, that is to say, the high 
officials, did exercise some, though not adequate con- 
trol on the despotism of the monarch. The reverence 
of the Muslim public for the law (which was compre- 
hensive enough to include constitutional, civil and 
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private laws) was so great that it was not 
possible even for an ‘ Alauddin or Akbar to disregard 
it. 

The Muslim idea that sovereignty is indivisible 
persisted in India. Neither the rulers themselves nor 
the public ever considered it advisable to divide the 
authority or the empire. The Afghan theory of par- 
tition on a tribal basis failed utterly to commend itself 
in India. The idea of a universal sovereignty found 
some expression in the ambitions of ‘Alauddin, 
the views of ‘Alauddin, Muhammad Shah Tughlaq 
and the first two Surs. But the Mughals in- 
fused a new life into it and gave it a fresh interpre- 
tation. Akbar in his own way developed it into a 
theory which it ‘was his life ambition to carry out. 
Circumstances however proved too strong for him and 
the ideal was never realized. 

The theory that the monarch was the shadow of 
God was brought to India by the Muslims themselves. 
The Hindus also believed him to be a representative of 
divine powers. There was, therefore, a general un- 
animity on that point. In the early days of the 
Turkish rule there was some opposition to the idea in 
very orthodox circles of Muslim thinkers; but it did 
not last long. With the arrival of the Mughals it 
gathered a new force and reached its high ‘water 
mark under Humayun and Akbar. 

The relation between the rulers of Delhi and the 
exotic Khilafat continued in theory and to a consider- 
able extent in practice right through the Turkish and 
the Lodi period, only with two short breaks. It did 
not much matter whether the Khalifa was dead or 
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alive. The Khilaifat was taken for granted and the 
Delhi Sultans considered themselves lieutenants of 
that higher power. The fiction of the foreign Khila- 
fat received a final blow when Babar came to India. 
But the idea of the Khilafat did not die out. The 
practice of inscribing the name of the first four Khali- 
fas begun in India probably by Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was fully established by the Mughals. It continued 
the memory of the idea of the Khilafat. Sher Shah 
and Islam Shah probably wanted to establish the 
centre of Khilafat in India. Akbar took up the idea 
and was anxious to make the Khilafat a living in- 
stitution in his own person. But general disapproval 
Jed him to merge it in the Mughal and Indo-Iranian 
conception. 

From the very beginning the conception of sove- 
reignty of the Muslim legists had to fight the Iranian, 
the Turkish, the Mongol and the Hindu conceptions. 
Gradually bit by bit the Muslim theory began to lose 
the ground till it lost itself almost completely leaving 
only an echo in the new theory that found its full 
expression in the time of Akbar. 

A study of the Muslim kingship in India shows 
that on more than one occasion it showed promising 
signs of assuming a constitutional form. The Moslem 
theory was constitutional and democratic in its charac- 
ter, a fact which ought to have given a powerful 
lever to the rise of constitutional monarchy. Yet king- 
ship in India could not rise above benevolent despo- 
tism and a sort of paternal rule. True it is that 
even in Western Europe monarchy was no better in the 
sixteenth century, still the evolution of Muslim king- 
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ship in India in spite of the democratic Muslim theory 
requires explanation. 

The first reason why the Muslim kingship became 
autocratic was that from the very beginning of their 
history the Sultans had to face serious military prob- 
lems. The hostility of the Hindu States and Hindu 
fighting communities within the empire and the pres- 
sure of the Mughal invaders from outside was bound 
to make the Muslim sovereign a sort of military de- 
spot. The circumstances of the time required a strong 
centralized government, and the executive head 
assumed gradually almost despotic powers. 

Secondly, the Muslim in India had no hereditary 
Muslim aristocracy jealous to guard its rights and 
relying on the help of traditional supporters. The ad- 
vantages of an aristocracy of talents and capacity are 
well-known, but the monarch in those days had good 
reasons to be suspicious of great military leaders and 
naturally took the earliest opportunity of destroying 
them. The greatest defect of a created aristocracy 
lies in its tendency to foster an atmosphere of intrigue, 
slavishness, favouritism, jobbery and snobbery. An 
aristocracy depending on the will of the monarch in- 
stead of clipping his powers added strength to his 
pretensions for some time, and then fanning the flames 
of furious jealousy and selfishness corrupted the entire 
system of government. 

The absence of a feudal type of organization 
among the Muslims in India was not an unmixed good. 
In spite of its many defects the feudal type had one 
great virtue. Based as it was on the principles of 
rights and duties, privileges and obligations, it kept 
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those two elements in the front and acted as a heavy 
drag to the assumption of absolute powers by the 
Crown. The ideas of privileges and obligations foster- 
ed by feudalism were bound to filter down sooner or 
later and arouse an active consciousness of their 
rights among the people at large. 

The necessity for finding money was an important 
factor that led the European monarchs to make pro- 
gressive concessions to the people. The Western 
monarch had not the power to tax the land or the 
people as he pleased. The income from the Royal 
demesne was not enough to enable him to carry on the 
wars on a large scale. He had to ask for money and 
his necessities were the opportunities of the people to 
demand concessions. In India the sovereign had the 
power to raise the land revenue and other taxes. The 
country being rich and vast they could command 
plenty of resources. Moreover the State got substan- 
tial benefits from the wars against the Hindu States 
because they usually resulted in rich plunder. The 
Muslim sovereign therefore never stood in need of 
funds to carry out his plans. 

Moreover, the Muslim King of India did not re- 
quire the assistance of the civil population to carry on 
his wars. He relied almost entirely on the mercenary 
armies which he recruited from all parts of India and 
from countries outside. The prospects of pay and 
plunder were quite enough to swell the army. This 
mercenary army was the source of his strength so long 
as he could pay them and lead them from victory to 
victory. It proved dangerous as soon as_ those 
conditions disappeared. 
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The rights of the people in other countries have 
been asserted by assemblies that were deemed qualified 
to give consent to laws, grant or refuse taxation. Such 
assemblies were not purely the creations of the 
monarchs, but were believed to some extent to consist 
of the representatives of the people who derived their 
power not from the King but from those whom they 
represented. In Muslim India there were no _ such 
assemblies. The Councils of the Moslem sovereign 
were chosen by him and consulted when he pleased. 
The Moslem theory of 27m ‘a or general consensus con- 
sisted more in acquiescence than in the active expres- 
sion of will of the Muslims. 

The conflict between the State and the Church that 
accelerated the speed of progress in the West did not 
exist in India. Down almost to the time of the Sur 
Kings the Muslim State had only one creed the Sunni. 
The Ulema and the Sultan generally speaking agreed 
on most of the questions and worked together for the 
glorification of each other and the orthodox creed. As 
regards the Hindus they had no voice in the Muslim 
State. It was just before the Mughal invasion that 
the supremacy of the orthodox Church was question- 
ed both by the Muslims and the Hindus. The con- 
flict of ideas and arms liberalized the monarchy and 
as it sided with the spirit of the time it received con- 
siderable strength from the gratitude of the non- 
Hanafite people. 

In India both the Hindus and Moslems were 
brought up in monarchical theories that had gained 
almost the sanction of religion. The Imam and the 
Raj& were the pivots on which Muslim and Hindu 
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political thoughts revolved. It was unthinkable for 
men of those days to conceive of a plan of government 
in which the monarch played a subordinate part. 
There was no other important theory in the field, 
hence the monarchical ideas enjoyed unchallenged 
sway. 

The Muslim and also to an extent the Hindu theo- 
ries recognized like the Romans the supremacy of the 
law over the monarch. But the Roman Empire had 
bequeathed some well-defined institutions and a body 
of traditions that proved very helpful to the Western 
people. The Muslims and the Hindu ideas were too 
wide to be of specific importance and there were no 
institutions to safeguard them in India. The place 
given to reason in the creation and justification of 
laws by the Romans was a feature far more pronounced 
than that given to it by the Hindu and Muslim 
legists. 

Finally the country over which the Muslim sove- 
reign ruled was vast. The lack of means of com- 
wunication, differences of language and customs, the 
absence of any common and organized educative me- 
thod, stoad in the way of the growth of a strong pub- 
lic opinion that could tell upon the monarch with any 
reasonable chance of success. A welding of the 
people was necessary before monarchy could be 
forged into a constitutional form. 


APPENDIX B 


In his suggestive paper (J.R.A.S., October 1924, 
page 591 seq.) Prof. F. W. Buckler has offered a new 
interpretation of the ‘Mahzar.’ One of his statements 
has a close bearing on the question of Sovereignty. On 
pages 591-92 he says that the declaration ‘“‘ was in- 
tended to fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim 
world by: eliminating the religious and political control 
of Persia, but without committing him to the alleg- 
lance of the Ottoman Khalifa. It aimed, indeed, at 
pronouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time, and 
as such as a protest against the Ottoman pretensions.” 
I agree with Prof. Buckler that the declaration aimed 
at pronouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time. 
But I do not find it possible to accept his suggestion 
that it involved the elimination of the religious and 
political control of Persia, because there is no evidence 
tc show that Persia exercised any religious or political 
control over the Mughal emperors of India. True it is 
that Babar had offered allegiance to Shah Ism‘ail for 
holding Samarqand and the territories of Maawara- 
unnahr, but there is no proof to show that his alleg- 
iance continued after the battle of Ghazdawan. The 
letter of ‘Ubaidulla Khan referred to by the Professor 
(Munsh, Faridun Bay I. 350) clearly refers to the past 
affairs. If reference to past affairs were taken as an 
argument then ‘Ubaidulla himself was a vassal of 
Ism‘ail just before the Shah accepted the proposals of 
Babar (Khwandmir, Br. M., Or. 2939 f., 67 v, 68 r; 
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History of Shah Ism‘ail, Br. M., Or. 248 f., 200 r, 
v, 201 r, 206 r; ‘Arai Abbasi, Br. M., Add 16684 f.. 
19 v. 

The letter of ‘Ubaidulla Khan proves nothing. 
The Khutba was read and the coins were struck both 
at Kabul and in India in the name of Babar and 
later on of/Humayun. It might also be pointed out 
that on the coins the Mughal emperors kept the names 
of the first four Khalifas and their own, a practice 
which was essentially Sunni and incompatible with 
Shi‘aism. During his exile in Persia Humayun had 
no doubt to give a broad consent to the Shi‘a creed 
which 1n all likelihood was dropped as soon as Huma- 
yun entered Qandhar. The help that Tahmasp hac 
given to: Humayun was on the understanding that he 
would make Qandhar over to the Shah. But Huma- 
yun did not deliver Qandhar and drove the Persians 
out. At Qandhar and Kabul and of course at Delhi 
Khutba was read in the name of Humayun. Neither 
in the history of Persia written in 983 A.H. (Br. 
M., Or. 2776) nor in ‘Alam ‘Arai Abbasi is there any 
reference to the vassalage of Humayun. The Afzal-ut- 
tawarikh (Br. M., Or. 4678) reproduces a letter writ- 
ten by Tahmasp in reply to that of Humayun. In 
the letter all the titles that have been used go to show 
the absolute independence of Humayun (f. 163). In 
a short note added by the Shah with his own pen he 
calls him ‘‘ My brother the tribunal of majesty Huma- 
yun Padshah ” (loc. cit.). Except for a short period 
during the regency of Bairam all the Ulema who 
exercised influence in the Mughal government were 
Sunnis. The coins of Humayun and Akbar continued 
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to bear the names of the first four Caliphs. 
In the Mahzar itself there is no hint clear or implied 
to any Persian control, religious or political. The 
word “ Mujtahidin ’ does not lend the slightest colour 
to the view of the Professor. 

As to the Khilafat of the Ottoman Sultan neither 
the Mughals nor the Surs ever recognized it. 
Dr. Arnold has shown that the Ottoman Sultan at that 
time was not regarded as Khalifa in the technical 
sense of the term. Sher Shah and Islam Shah had 
begun to use the title for themselves at least on the 
coins, and Humayun had higher pretensions. Yet 
the fact that Khutba was read at Mecca and Medina 
in the name of the Ottoman Sultan gave him some 
precedence over other Sunni rulers. Akbar never recog- 
nized his superiority; on the other hand he was jealous 
of him and wished to have Khutba in his own name. 
At least in India on all the pulpits of the Empire Akbar 
was styled as ‘“ Amirul Muminin.” This is clear from 
‘Arif Qandhari (p. 394) who in his account of 986 
says, ‘‘ ham darin sal ismi simi va nami nami ashrafi 
aqdas bandgani hazrat Khaqan Akbar ra Amirul- 
muminin Khutba bar manabir mumalik mabhrisa 
Khwandand.” In the Mahzar also (Badaoni, p. 271) 
Akbar has been styled as ‘“‘ hazrat Sultan-ul-Islara 
Kahafalanam Amirulmuminin zilli allah... .” 


PART II 


CHAPTER I 
THE VAZIR UNDER THE GHAZNAVIDES 


Among the non-Arabian institutions that have 
been incorporated in the Islamic constitution few are 
as interesting as the Vizarat. The Omyyads, who 
followed the old Arabian practice and relied, when 
necessary, on the advice of the chiefs of their own race, 
did not adopt the Persian institution of Vizarat. But 
the Abbasids owing to their close association with the 
Persians and their thought, favoured the Vizarat. 
Autocratic as the Abbasids were they created a large 
body of officials whom they placed under the control 
of a Vazir. Under their patronage the Vazir be- 
came the most powerful official in the state and at 
times threw the Khalifa himself into the shade. 

The Muslim legists call the Vazir an alter-ego, a 
deputy or Nayab, of the Imam. According to 
Mawardi, Vizarat had two grades. The first class 
Vazir was one to whom the Imam delegated all his 
authority. He was technically called the Vaziri 
Tafwid. As a delegate of the Imam he could exercise 
all his powers on his own initiative. It was not neces- 
sary for him to wait for the sanction of the Imam for 
the measures he thought fit to adopt. He was expected 
just to inform the Imam what he did. As he exerci- 
sed unlimited powers he was expected to possess all the 
qualifications that had been laid down in the case of 
the Khalifa. Although he had the power to appoint 
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officials he could not dismiss those appointed by the 
Khalifa. 

The second class Vazir was called Vaziri Tanfiz. 
His powers were limited. It was not within his com- 
petence to initiate a policy or to do anything on his own 
responsibility. He was supposed to simply carry out the 
orders of the Khalifa. Although his hands were not 
so tied in revenue matters, he was not competent to 
make peace or declare war, appoint or dismiss high 
officials, or order expenditure from the public 
treasury. 

The Muslim Jurists held that more than one 
Vazir of ,the first class could not be appointed. The 
reasons are obvious. Two Vazirs of the first class 
would have been as impossible as two Khalifas. The 
case of the second class Vazirs was different. More 
than one second class Vazir could be appointed, pro- 
vided that their respective jurisdictions were 
clearly defined, and that the probability of their collec- 
tive action as one administrative entity was definite.' 
Nizamulmulk, the famous Vazir of Malik Shah, holds 
that it is always desirable to have more than one Vazir 
of the second class, for concentration of power in one 
man leads to inefficiency and laxity. Another impor- 
tant point regarding the second class Vizarat is the 
eligibility of even non-Muslims to hold it: 

The Islamic theory of Vizarat appears to be a 
statement of the types of Vizarat that existed at one 


4V. Kremer (Eng. tr.), p. 225. 
, oo Siyasat, Ch. 44, pp. 98v, 99r. Sulikulmulik, 
_ 8Sulakulmulak, f. 18r. Amir ‘Ali, History of Saracens, 
p. 413 and note. 
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time or the other under the Abbasids. It does not 
appear to have been based on any sound and indepen- 
dent political theory. Strangely enough, it does not 
even reflect the experiences which these types of Viza- 
rat should have taught. The first class Vazir, it is 
obvious, could not have been of any great help in a 
system in which the sovereign exercised almost auto- 
cratic power and was bent on using it. A strong, 
energetic and active sovereign was bound to neutralize 
the value of a first class Vazir and virtually reduce 
him to the second class. In such circumstances the 
only possible use of the Vazir was to act as a buffer 
between the Khalifa and the public in case of a con- 
flict. If, on the other hand, the sovereign was weak, 
the first class Vazir was likely to become irresponsible. 
Without any responsibility to any strong public body, 
the extensive powers vested in him were calculated to 
fan his ambition and even prove dangerous.* At any 
rate it introduced an imperium in imperio, es- 
tablished two monarchs, and was likely to invite con- 
flicts, and impair the efficient and smooth working of 
the government. True, the Imam had the power to 
dismiss the Vazir, but that was not likely to improve 
the matter. For, if the Imam happened to be strong 
he would rarely think of appointing a Vazir of the 
first class. If theoretically he happened to confer first 
class powers on a Vazir, the latter for fear of being 
dismissed would hardly think of using them and of 
acting on his own responsibility. If the Imam were 


«This was partly apprehended by Nizamulmulk, cde 
Kitabi Siyasat, f. 14v. 
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weak he would look to others to release him from the 
domination of a first class Vazir and would readily 
become a centre of intrigue against him. This situa- 
tion would be worse, for not only would it impair the 
government and political morality it was most likely 
to end either in the destruction of the Imam or of the 
Vazir. 

The second class of the Vizarat was also not free 
from drawbacks. It made the minister merely a depart- 
mental head without any power of initiative. By de- 
priving him of initiative it impaired his sense of re- 
sponsibility, made his task dull, his outlook slavish, 
and considerably destroyed his usefulness. In spite of 
such drawbacks the second class Vazir was more suited 
to the political constitutions of the medieval period 
than the other. 

Both the theory of Vizarat and the actual insti- 
tution were widely recognized when the Kingdom of 
Ghazna came into existence. When Ghazna became 
independent of the Samani domination, Mahmid 
ereated an official machinery suitable to his position of 
an independent and powerful Sultan. The first known 
Vazir of Mahmiid was Abul ‘Abbas Fazl bin Ahmad. 
He was a man of wide experience, and had served both 
under Faiq and Subuktigin. He was believed to 
be an expert in the art of government. Mahmid, 
therefore, did not hesitate to entrust to his charge 
“* the affairs of the realm and the administration of 
the army.’® Thus he appears to have exercised within 
his competence both the civil and military powers. As 
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Mahmiid was himself a very energetic and powerful 
ruler and usually himself commanded the army, it 
might be reasonably supposed that the Vazir did not 
enjoy very extensive military jurisdiction. For ten 
years he held the post with credit. His fall was due 
not to his incompetence but to the jealousy of the 
nobles, and his refusal to surrender to the Sultan one 
of his favourite slaves and possibly also to some alleged 
Misappropriation of the State revenue. The last 
charge was, however, not satisfactorily established, 
though the tyranny of the revenue officials under his 
direction was not doubted. During the absence of 
Mahmid on an Indian expedition he was cruelly treat- 
ed by the officials and died under merciless torture. 
The next Vazir Abul Qasim Ahmad bin Hasan 
al Maimandi was a school-fellow and foster brother of 
Sultan Mahmiid. He was a man of culture, dignified 
manners, and an able administrator. Besides personal 
experience of several offices it is probable that he 
acquired administrative training from his father who 
served in the diwan department of Subuktigin. He 
was liked not only by the Sultan but also by the nobles, 
and thus had a very favourable start in his new career. 
For full eighteen years he enjoyed the confidence of his 
sovereign. During this long period he established his 
reputation for honesty, efficiency, shrewdness, disci- 
pline and wisdom so well that his name passed on from 
generation to generation as one of the greatest of the 
ministers in the Islamic world. So much reliance did 
Mahmiid place on him that he could devote his whole 
attention to long military expeditions and constant 
wars that necessitated his absence from the capital. 
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Long enjoyment of power and the confidence of 
the Sultan made Ahmad somewhat vain. Well estab- 
lished in the Sultan’s favour he did not care to 
humour the nobles and often disregarded their 
pleasure. This led to excite jealousy and hatred 
among the nobles who were lucky enough to enlist the 
support of the sister of the Sultan. They intrigued 
successfully and brought ,a charge of extortion and 
oppression against the Vazir. The result was that 
Ahmad was dismissed and sent a prisoner to one of 
the forts in India.® 

It appears that an important qualification of 
the Vizarat in those days was the ability of the Vazir 
to keep the nobles in good humour. It was by no 
means an easy task to serve the State and the sove- 
reign honestly and at the same time please the nobles 
and officials. But he had to do it, for it was not pos- 
sible even for the Sultan to show persistent and callous 
disregard to the wishes of his high officials and nobles. 
His own safety and the success of the government and 
his policy depended to a large extent on the goodwill 
and co-operation of the officials and nobles. He had 
therefore to take into account their feelings even 
though the Vazir might happen to be honest and 
efficient. 

Twice the opposition of the nobles had led Mah- 
mid to throw out his minister. The Sultan, there- 
fore, asked them to propose the name of a man, worthy 
of the post of Vazir. After full consideration the 
nobles submitted four names out of whom the Sultan 
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might select one. Mahmiid considered the qualifica- 
tions of each of them and told them that the services 
of Abul Qasim in the military department were too 
valuable to be spared, while Abul Hasan lacked polish- 
ed manners. With regard to the third candidate, 
Ahmad, the Sultan observed that he was a man of 
undoubted ability and for that very reason was indis- 
pensable in Khwarizm which was a very troublesome 
province.” Regarding Hasanak the fourth candidate 
Mahmiid said that he possessed a high lineage and 
remarkable administrative ability and talent but un- 
fortunately he was too young for the exalted office. 

The nobles could not probably suggest any better 
man. They were shrewd enough to see that the Sultan 
was clearly inclined to give preference to Hasanak. 
If they did not strengthen his chance, all the four 
candidates they had fixed upon might be rejected. 
Consequently they unanimously declared for Hasanak, 
who was accepted as Vazir by the Sultan. He held 
the post of Vazir till the death of Mahmiad. 

On coming to the throne Mas‘iad charged Hasanak 
with treason, because he was believed to have turned 
the mind of his father against him. The Vazir being 
the right hand of the Sultan was expected to give his 
opinion on matters referred to him. But in questions 
like succession his position was very delicate. If he 
supported one prince he invited the hostility of the 
other. The Vazirs therefore usually contented them- 
selves with enumerating the qualities of the various 
princes without committing themselves definitely to 
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any positive statement. How far was Hasanak respon- 
sible for Mahmid’s favour to his second son it is diffi- 
cult to say. But it appears that the charge was too 
vague to carry conviction with the people who liked 
Hasanak. 

Nor was Mas‘id successful in convincing the high 
officials of the necessity of executing Hasanak. Ah- 
mad bin Hasan al Maimandi who had been released 
from prison and once more made the prime minister 
frankly opposed the idea of execution. Failing to 
get any serious political charge substantiated against 
Hasanak, Mas‘id revived an old charge of his 
belonging to the heretic sect of Qaramatians. The 
details of the allegation are not available but proma 
facie Hasanak could not have professed’ that 
creed. For, Sultan Mahmid, who did _ not 
tolerate heretics,® could not have allowed him to hold 
the Vizarat if he had belonged to the Qaramatian 
creed. Mas‘iid was, however, relentless. When this 
charge failed to arouse any indignation of the people 
he adopted a different method. He referred the heresy 
cf Hasanak to the Khalifa and requested him to 
authorize his execution. This move succeeded, and he 
procured an order for executing him. The sanction of 
the Khalifa was a weighty argument by itself. Armed 
with the decree Mas‘ud ordered him to be humiliated 
and stoned to death. But so popular was Hasanak 


8 Yamini—Tehran, p. 429. The basis of the charge was 
probably the fact that Hasanak long ago had accepted a 
Khil‘at from the Fatimid Caliph al-Zahir. But that episode 
had closed in the lifetime of Mahmid who had satisfied the 
‘Abbasid Caliph by sending him the Khil‘at to be burnt. 
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that none but a drunkard ruffian could be found to 
stone him to death!? The circumstances attending 
his execution suggest that it was not so easy for even 
the Sultan to put to death his Vazir. His guilt had 
te be established, and as it could not be done the 
Sultan shelved the responsibility on the shoulder of a 
higher power—the Khalifa. 

The reason why Mas‘id’s choice fell on Ahmad 
bin Hasan al Maimandi has been frankly stated by 
the Sultan. He wanted an able, experienced and de- 
voted man who could command respect and weight 
with the officials and relieve him of the burden of 
government.*© More than once he publicly declared 
that the Khwaja was the Khalifa (deputy) and his 
orders should be implicitly obeyed." 

The ministers under the early Ghaznavides exer- 
cised enormous power. The Vazir was the highest and 
most respected official in the State. His appointment 
was very formal, and he was given a turquoise ring on 
which was inscribed the name of the Sultan. This 
was probably the royal signet which the Vazir affixed 
or important papers for there is no mention among the 
Ghaznavide officials of any keeper of the royal seal. 
It might as well be the symbol of the Vizarat. 

Regarding the appointment of Vazir Mas‘id kept 
up the policy of his father. After the death of 
Ahmad he called a council of some high officials such 


9 Baihaqgi, 207 et seq. 218. 
0 Op. cit., 452. 
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as the Commander of the Army, the Chief Master of 
the Ceremonies,** ‘Ariz and others. Before them he 
expressed his sincere grief at the demise of the able 
Vazir, praised his devotion to duty, and his dignity, 
loyalty and efficiency ; and then invited the name of 
one who could be worthy to be his successor. Several 
names were suggested and discussed. One was rejected 
on the ground of his inability to write well, another 
for want of smartness, a third for his boorish manners 
and others for their being too young. After a pro- 
longed discussion the choice fell upon Abu Nasr 
Ahmad bin Abdussamad, who was then the governor 
of Khwarizm. <A formal invitation was sent to him 
to come and take charge of the Vizarat.* 

Mas‘id was also in the habit of consulting his 
ministers on all important matters and hear their opi- 
nions patiently. To their great credit they were men of 
courage and responsibility and no mere flatterers. On 
matters of moment they definitely disagreed with him 
and unequivocally opposed his proposals.* In most 
cases the Sultan overruled them and had his own way 
which ultimately brought him to a sad end. But no 
minister is known to have been driven out of office or 
penalized or even fallen from the Sultan’s estimation 
for having opposed his proposals. 

The Vazir of Mas‘id exercised full revenue and 
financial powers in central government, and controlled 
the administration of the provinces as well. He exer- 


43 For details of ceremonies see Baihagi, 177-79, 462 seq. 
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cised control over the accountants, writers, auditors, 
treasurers ; supervised the wardrobe, elephant and horse 
stables, slaves; in fact everything that was required 
for the dignity of the Crown." He sat in his office and 
heard complaints. Khwaja Ahmad was easy of access 
and any man who wanted to see him could go to him 
without any sort of hindrance by the porters and 
chamberlains. In the appointment of high officials his 
advice was usually sought for and given full weight by 
the Sultan. 


The Vizarat under the early rulers of Ghazna 
was remarkable in more than one way. The first and 
foremost was the election by the officials of a panel from 
which the Sultan selected one. The reasons for reject- 
ing other names were also briefly given. The grounds 
for the appointment of a man were also indicat- 
ed. In the constitution where there was no organised 
public body this method of selection was probably the 
best one. At any rate it was far better than an 
arbitrary appointment by the Sultan. The method of 
the Vazir’s appointment adopted by Mahmud and 
his successor has not been fully appreciated or rather 
has been ignored. It is most important to remember 
that no other Muslim ruler of northern India at least, 
not even the Mughal rulers of Delhi ever took such a 
wise course of action. 

Another noteworthy feature was the importance 
attached to the office by the Vazirs. Khwaja Ahmad 
would not accept office under Mas‘iid until he had 


; 15 Baihaqi, 181. The passage, however, refers to nithar 
only. 
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persuaded the Sultan to define his powers in black and 
white. At first the Sultan evaded but the Khwaja was 
so insistent that he had to give way. The discussion 
on the question was carried on not verbally but in 
writing, and fragments of correspondence have been 
preserved by the author of Atharulwuzara.'”? If that 
practice had been followed by others the institution 
of the Vizarat would have gained much strength and 
vitality. The Khwaja was also very jealous of safe- 
guarding the prestige and dignity of his office. Once 
an influential chamberlain of the Sultan, Abu Bakr 
Hasiri spoke lightly of him to one of his servants. 
The latter reported the matter to the Khwaja who was 
so upset as to send his resignation to the Sultan and 
stay back at home. The absence of the Vazir from the 
office created considerable sensation. The Sultan re- 
fused to accept his resignation and sent the offender to 
him to punish him as he liked. Abu Bakr was humi- 
liated and had to submit to a heavy fine which was 
later on excused.” 

The Vazirs of the early Ghaznavides do not appear 
to have been either men of great wealth or consider- 
able military following. Khwaja Ahmad certainly 
required a start in life when Mas‘id reinstated him 
in the Vizarat. To maintain his dignity he gave the 
Khwaja a present of ten thousand dinars, ten slaves 
and five horses. The early Ghaznavides expected of 
the Vazir administrative ability and not great mili- 
tary powers of leadership. Later on the civil quali- 
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fication gradually yielded to the military ones which 
created serious problems in the State. 

‘With all the prestige and power the position of the 
Vazir was delicate. Abul ‘Abbas died under torture, 
Khwaja Ahmad had to spend some years in prison, 
Hasanak was stoned to death, and Abu Nasr'‘bin Ah- 
mad bin Abdussamad was thrown into prison where he 
died.’® The successor of Abu Nasr, Abu Tahir, was 
driven out of his office after two or three years. He 
was succeeded by Abdurrazzaq, son of the famous 
Khwaja Ahmad Maimandi. In the days of the early 
Ghaznavides the Vazirs held office for as many as 
seven, or ten or even eighteen years but later on long 
enjoyment of power was rare. 

Whether Hasanak had seriously interfered with 
the succession to the throne or not, it is:certain that 
Abdurrazzaq had. He had been sent to Sistan but on 
his way he set the expedition in abeyance, brought out 
from the prison a prince, made the army swear alle- 
giance to him, and raised him to the throne. From 
this time onwards the character of the Vizarat changed. 
The Vazir was already an object of jealousy and suspi- 
cion and when he began to show active interference 
with the question of succession he made his position 
still more awkward and difficult. Personal ambition 
was an important factor in the change of the attitude 
of the Vazir but it must also be .recognised that the 
tragic fate of the early and some of the very best 
\Vazirs compelled him to choose between self-efface- 
ment and complete domination. 


19Tt was Mas’iid’s son, Mandud, who imprisoned him. 
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Little is known about the Vazirs of the later 
Ghaznavides. It might be presumed that there was no 
remarkable Vazir who could stamp his name on the 
pages of history. Placed between the jealousy of the 
nobles and officials and the suspicion of the Sultan, 
the Vazir seems to have lost gradually his prestige and 
power. 

But the office of the Vazir continued even after 
the Ghaznavides. It was as usual regarded as the 
highest office in the government. Mu‘izuddin Ghori 
had Vazirs, and the names of at least three of them 
have survived. Nothing definite is known either of 
the method of their appointment, the powers vested 
in them and the extent to which they enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Sultan. But the later history of the 
Vizarat lends colour to the surmise that he was yet 
supposed to wield civil and partly military powers. 


CHAPTER II 
FROM THE SLAVES TO THE TUGHLAQS 


With the establishment of independent Sultanates 
in India the office of the Vazir also came into exis- 
tence. Yildoz,” Qubacha* and Qutbuddin all had 
their Vazirs. From the time of Iltutmish, the Vazir 
came into better light. His first known Vazir was 
styled as Nizamulmulk. That he took active part in 
actual military campaigns is clear. From the ac- 
counts of the early Ghaznavide rulers it appears that 
their control of the military side of the govern- 
ment was largely confined to administrative and 
financial control and not so much to the actual 
command of the armies in the field. But the 
Vazir of [ltutmish, the real founder of the independent 
Delhi Sultanat, conducted military campaigns also. 
This is no surprise, for it must have been a difficult 
task for the early Muslim rulers to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the civil and military duties of the 
officials. It required every ounce of the available 
fighting strength for the handful of Muslim conquerors 
to maintain themselves against the warlike military 
castes and fighting communities of India. Moreover, 


20 Raverty, 534. 

2 Op. cit., 613. 
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it must have been equally difficult to find able men with 
requisite experience and tact to hold the important 
office of Vazir. The other Vazir of Iltutmish was 
Fakhrulmulk ‘Isimi,” an old man who had served in 
high offices for thirty years at the Court of Baghdad. 
His choice shows clearly that Iltutmish was willing to 
give much weight to experience and did not necessarily 
insist on military ability and physical energy. The 
character of Vizarat was thus not clearly established in 
the time of Iltutmish. It was not settled whether the 
Vazir should be definitely a civil officer or should 
combine in him both civil and military powers and 
qualifications. 

During the regime of the weak successors of Iitut- 
mish the power of the Vazir began to grow inevitably. 
When the Sultan is weak the Vazir must 
necessarily be strong, otherwise the State is doomed. 
If the Vazir was strong and powerful and able to 
dominate the sovereign he was compelled to increase 
his military power as much in his own interest as in 
that of the State. When and how the old Fakhrulmulk 
vanished it is difficult to say. But in Ruknuddin’s 
time Muhammad Junaidi Nizamulmulk again came 
to power.” 

The regime of Ruknuddin did not last long. The 
warlike Vazir was strongly opposed to the election of 
Raziya and as a consequence was driven out of his 


8 Raverty, 617n, Tabq. Akb. De 71. The Vazirs in those 
days were given such titles of Nizimulmulk, Fakhrulmulk 
and ‘ Ainulmulk, etc., Shahidi Sadiq, f. 128r. 
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office. His deputy, Khwaja Muhazzab Ghaznavi> was 
raised, to the Vizarat with the title of Nizamulmulk.* 
The Vazir continued to exercise great influence during 
the reign of her two successors. It was probably 
owing to his great influence and power that he came to 
be disliked not only by Sultan Bahram Shah but also 
by some nobles, religious leaders and leading men of 
the capital. It is interesting to find that Muhazzab- 
uddin kept himself in power by his tact and dominat- 
ing personality without any large military following. 
Failing to find any direct means to curb the power of 
the Vazir (his opponents) seem to have decided upon 
creating a set-off against his power. It was probably 
with that end in view that they compelled Bahram 
Shah to give the office of Nayab (Deputy of the Sultan) 
to Ikhtiyaruddin.” But the Vazir won him over to his 
side, and with his co-operation and that of the Mus- 
taufi (Auditor) he continued to exercise power. The 
Sultan naturally desired to free himself from their grip 
and tomented a plot which ended in the murder of 
Ikhtiyaruddin. But the lucky Vazir escaped with a 
few wounds. The Vazir did not like either to share 
the power with anyone” or to continue his support of 
Bahram Shah. So ably did he play his cards that the 
powerful clique at the Court was broken and the 
Sultan lost his throne. 


% Raverty, p. 641. Ferishta, loc. cit. 
2% Muhammadi, 350v. 
27 Raverty, 649. 
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In this subtle struggle for real power between the 
Sultan and the Vazir public opinion inclined in favour 
of the former. Neither political theorists nor public 
opinion could appreciate that the King should be left 
to reign while the Vazir be allowed to rule. 
And how could they like a Vazir in whose appoint- 
ment the people had no voice, who could not be re- 
moved either by them or the King, and who probably 
might cast greedy eyes on the crown itself. The 
last master stroke of Muhazzabuddin was when he 
tripped up Malik ‘Izzuddin, the elder Balban, and 
once more bringing to the throne his own candidate 
became the powerful Vazir. This was, however, his 
last. The measure of his unpopularity with the nobles 
was full and they combined to put him to death.” The 
weakest point of the Vazir was his lack of actual 
military power adequate enough to overawe the oppo- 
sition. For his success he had to depend on one 
military leader or the other until all lost their 
confidence in him. 

The fall of the Vazir amounted to the domination 
of the military leaders. The successor of Muhazza- 
buddin, Najmuddin Abu Bakr remained under the 
shadow of Balban, and continued to play the second 
fiddle. The real power was held by Balban whose 
regime was characterised by wars and campaigns. 
After about eight years Nasiruddin tried to shake off 
Balban and transfer the Vizarat to ‘Ainulmulk 
Muhammad Nizamulmulk Junaidi.” But this man 
could not manage to keep his position for more than 
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a year and once more Abu Bakr*! was made a nomi- 
nal Vazir. 

The tendency of relying more and more on the 
support of military leaders and the weakening of the 
power of the Sultan virtually made the Vizarat syno- 
nymous with strongest military leadership. Balban 
and his brother were the virtual rulers and the Sultan 
and Vazir were eclipsed. Balban utilized his oppor- 
tunities so well that he got the throne itself. The 
Vazirs before Balban had simply aspired to power, 
kut Balban carried matters much further. 

During his romantic career and his niyabat 
Balban had seen that the Vizarat was a very tempting 
and powerful office, and probably realised that it 
should not be placed in the hands of either a _ very 
ambitious and clever man or a powerful military 
leader or a man of low origin. With some such 
notions in his mind and a desire to bring all the 
strings of administration in his own hand he chose 
for his Vazir Khwaja Hasan.” Hasan must have 
remained a titular Vazir. His powers must have 
been limited, firstly, by his ignorance of financial 
affairs and, secondly, by the fact that the Muster 
Master (Ravati ‘Arz) was made absolutely indepen- 
dent in his department. Moreover, the vigilant eye 
of Balban on the whole administration was cal- 
culated to narrow the scope of the activities of the 
Vazir. 


33 Raverty, 698. 
32 Zia, pp. 24, 114. 
3 Op. cit., 115. 
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During the latter part of the Slave rule the Vazir 
was not much heard of, and the influence and power 
that ought to have been in his hands were enjoyed by 
others. The period of Balban and his successor was 
therefore very unfavourable for the Vizarat. 

There seemed to be some chance for the revival of 
the Vizarat under Jalaluddin Khilji. Although him- 
self a distinguished soldier and commander his out- 
lcok was broader than that of an average military 
leader. He entrusted the Vizarat to Khwaja Khatir* 
who was a man of experience and wisdom and had 
served asa deputy Vazir® in the time of Balban. He 
was a non-military man and was believed to be an 
expert in his own line. His abilities were vindicated 
when ‘Alauddin confirmed him in his office after the 
revolution .* 

The policy of ‘Alauddin changed when he allow- 
ed Malik K4fir to become the Nayab. The Vazir was 
forgotten and in fact Malik Tajulmulk Kafutri came 
to be regarded as the Vazir of the Sultan.*7 What were 
his financial and administrative abilities history does 
not record, but he was undoubtedly a favourite of the 
Sultan and an able military leader. It was probably 
bis military success that raised him to the Vizarat 
and it would appear that military achievement came 
to be regarded as a decisive qualification for it. 


4 Zia, 117, Muhammadi, 373r. 
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‘Asin © Alauddin’s time so also in that of his suc- 
cessor the Vizarat®® remained in the hands of a mili- 
tary leader. Compared with the abilities and quali- 
fications of Malik Kafir, Khusro Khan was a much 
smaller man. His appointment to the Vizarat 
was a scandal and  0only _. showed how that 
office was degraded. He was considered as 
one of the most unworthy men who ever held 
that post... But Khusro Khan himself showed 
much discretion when during his short reign he con- 
ferred the Vizarat on Malik Wahiduddin Quraishi,” 
who was regarded as a man of eminent qualifications 
and had held the important post of the Vazir of 
Gujrat with credit.“ The selection was wise and 
marks a healthy change from the Khilji policy. 

When Ghayasuddin Tughlaq came to the throne 
of Delhi he introduced a new experiment. He invit- 
ed three of the ex-Vazirs—Khwaja Khatir, Khwaja 
Muhazzab and Junaidi—honoured them by permitting 
them to sit in his presence, and not only consulted 
them in all important matters but gave full weight 
to their opinions." Junaidi held the high title of 
Malikulwuzara. For the ordinary routine work the 
office of Vizarat was given to Malik Shadi the son- 
in-law (?)* of the Sultan. The chroniclers do not 
sav how the experiment worked and how long it lasted. 


3% Zia, 381. 
39 Zia, 410. Tabq. De 205, Mubarak Shahi. 
“ Zia, p. 397. 
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Whatever experience the system of Ghayasuddin 
might have brought, his son, Muhammad Tughlaq, 
reverted back to the old policy of individual respon- 
sibility. He conferred the Vizarat* on Khwaja Jahan, 
an elderly man who had held the post of the superin- 
tendent (Minister)“ of public works under Ghayasud- 
din. The selection of this dignified and experienced 
man and the confidence that the Sultan placed in him 
infused new life into the office. His competence was 
beyond all doubt, for in spite of the rigid temperament 
of the Sultan and the enormous political and finan- 
cial troubles of the time he continued to hold the 
office right up to the death of Muhammad. He had 
no military or high political ambitions and took 
pleasure in his work which he did efficiently and 
honestly. His loyalty and devotion to duty were so well 
established that Firoz Tughlaq and some of the 
grandees of the State refused to believe that he could 
have acted disloyally.* 

The successor of Khwaja Jahan to the Vizarat 
was his deputy,*© Maqbul. A converted Telang Hindu, 
he was a man of experience and tact. He had enjoyed 
the confidence of Muhammad Tughlag and Firoz, 
when he came to the throne, did not hesitate to invest 
him with full powers.” Fuiroz had so much trust in 


®% Zia, 454. Batuta, p. 37. 
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him that he could leave the entire government in his 
hands and afford to absent himself from the capital 
for long periods. During the first seven years of his 
reign the Sultan spent only thirteen days in _ the 
capital.“ On one occasion when all sorts of mis- 
apprehensions were entertained at Delhi owing to the 
absence of any news for several months from the 
royal camp, the Vazir’s tact and dignified behaviour 
maintained peace and order. 

Although the Vazir maintained a gorgeous re- 
tinue and, both for personal and political reasons, was 
fond of spectacular processions, he was essentially a 
civilian.‘® The source of his strength did not lie in war- 
like battalions but in the support and confidence of 
the Sultan and his own dignity and tact. True and 
joyal, tactful and dignified, he inspired awe and re- 
spect. His honesty in money matters was not beyond 
doubt but he did not deliberately sacrifice the in- 
terests of the exchequer. Like Clive he enriched him- 
self and also replenished the treasury of his master. 
Firoz was so satisfied and pleased with his work 
that he frequently used to say that Khani Jahan was 
virtually the King (Padshah) of Delhi.™ 

After the death of Maqbil his son was given the 
Vizarat. He maintained all the dignity and _ tradi- 
tions of his father. In one respect he was superior 


@‘Afif, 399. 
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to him. While his father was fond of women and 
his integrity in money matters was doubted, his son 
was strictly honest* and upright. 

The Tughlaq period was thus the heyday of the 
Vizarat in Muslim India. The Vazir in the time of 
Firoz Tughlaq could, in theory, appoint or dismiss 
any Official of his department including such a high 
official as the Ashraf Mumélik® (Auditor Genera)). 
In practice, however, such extraordinary powers were 
not used. Magqbil used to sit on an embroidered 
carpet and receive accounts from the revenue collec- 
tors (‘Amils).“= Every night he used to give 
a report to the Sultan of financial and political 
matters.“ In the darbars (public audience) only 
the Vazir had the privilege of directly ad- 
dressing the Sultan. Moreover, he was offered a 
special seat near the royal throne but his conservative 
instinct prevented him from availing himself of the 
honour. During the absence of the Sultan from the 
capital the whole administrative machinery was run 
by him. 

As might be expected the other officials and 
grandees were jealous of Magbiil, insinuated against 
bim, and represented to the Sultan the inadvisability 
of placing so much confidence in, and leaving 
so much power to, him.= Finding that the Sultan 
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was unwilling to change his policy some nobles hatch- 
ed a conspiracy against him. The Vazir came to 
know that Prince Muhammad Khan in his youth and 
restless ambition had allowed himself to become a tool 
in the hands of the conspirators. He therefore 
brought the matter to the notice of the Sultan and 
procured an order for the arrest of the ringleaders. 
There might be some truth also in the statement of 
the chroniclers that the Vazir wanted to get the 
prince out of his way and usurp the throne. The 
enjoyment of supreme power might have spurred his 
ambition further and aroused a desire to capture 
the throne. The statements of the chroniclers, however, 
are not supported by any fact. The character of the 
Vazir, his hereditary loyalty, and his general beha- 
viour were not sullied by any intrigue or rebellious 
action. Nor did he command like Balban or even 
Khusro Khan any military power that was essential 
not only to keep him on the throne but also to back 
up his pretensions. The charge appears to be based 
on no better ground than the malice and envy of his 
opponents and detractors. 

The arrest of the son of the governor of Gujrat 
who was the most active conspirator frightened 
the supporters of the prince. The prince thought it 
advisable to strike first before the hand of the Vazir 
could reach him. Supported by some military 
officers he surprised the Vazir, and surrounded 
and plundered his house. The Vazir fled wounded, 


5 Besides Prince Muhammad Khan there were other 
princes. Firoz wanted to make his grandson_his successor 
and the Vazir probably supported the idea. See supra. 
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only to be surrendered after some time to the mercy of 
the prince who had him executed.” With the fall 
of the Vazir ended the power of Firoz Tughlaq who 
virtually abdicated the throne in favour of the prince. 
The Vazir, who was the mainstay of Firoz, might or 
might not have thought of usurpation but the idea 
was accomplished by the prince. 


57 Mubarak Shahi, Br. M. (1673), f. 409r, v. 410r. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PERIOD OF DECLINE 


As the later Tughlags were weak and ease loving 
the power of the Vazir began to grow and virtually he 
became the head of the civil and military affairs. 
Khwaja Jahan Sarvarulmulk, the Vazir of Muham- 
mad Shah, seems to have commanded great power and 
influence. What Malik Kaftr had only partly suc- 
ceeded in doing, Sarvarulmulk could do successfully. It. 
was he who for the first time succeeded in establishing 
firmly Mahmud Shah, a boy of ten years, on the throne. 
Himself having no powerful following he was tactful 
enough to win to his side a brave and resourceful 
military leader, Mugarrab Khan, whom he honoured 
with the high title of Vakil-i-Sultanat. He was 
playing, as it were, the part played by some of the 
Vazirs of the descendants of Iltutmish. He had 
probably realised that the Sultanat of Delhi was totter- 
ing to its fall, and that the rivalry and conflicts of 
military leaders at the capital had left little scope for 
him. Therefore, he was pleased to leave the whole 
burden of government on the shoulders of Muqarrab 
Khan, the Vakil, and to depart towards the eastern 
provinces which were in a state of fermentation. 
There he carved out for himself a kingdom that play- 
ed for some time an important part in the political 
and cultural history of northern India. As he prob- 
ably expected, the Tughlaq dynasty came to an end. 

18% 
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The first Sayyad ruler, Khidr Khan, employed his 
Vazir Tajulmulk largely on military duties. As 
Khidr Khan himself pretended to be a viceroy on be- 
half of the Timurides he did not put much empha- 
sis on the paraphernalia of royalty. Consequently 
the Vizarat also did not receive as much attention as 
it otherwise would have done. Like Magbul, the 
first Vazir of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, Tajulmulk was 
lucky enough to have the office of the Vazir conferred 
on his eldest son, Sikandar. Sikandar was also em- 
ployed on military duties, and only two years after was 
posted as military governor at Lahore. The Vizarat 
was then given to Malik Daiid and he too was imme- 
diately after despatched to fight the recalcitrant 
Zamindars of Etawah and Kather.® 

The civilian in the Vazir was now almost entirely 
smothered. Under the Sayyads he was primarily a 
military leader and was employed in the most difficult 
military campaigns. But his constant military duties 
were not supposed to interfere with the financial re- 
sponsibilities. He was simultaneously an actual com- 
mander, a finance minister and the auditor general. 
In fact he was all in all. There is no doubt that the 
state treasury and finance must have suffered consider- 
ably owing to this concentration of powers in his 
hand. Mubarak Shah therefore had very good reasons 
to appoint an auditor general (Ashraf) and ask the 
Vazir to manage the finance department jointly with 


; 58For all this see Mubarak Shahi (b) 432v. seq. 437r, 
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him.”. The Vazir resented this interference with his 
absolute control, and as the Sultan was not prepared to 
agree with him he fomented an intrigue which ended 
in the assassination of the Sultan. The Vazir now 
placed his own candidate, Muhammad Shah, on the 
throne and assuming the title of Khani Jahan conti- 
nued to wield absolute power over the treasury, the 
stables, the armoury and other departments. 

It was indeed a vicious circle in which politics 
moved in those days. The principles of the Muslim 
or the Hindu theory of sovereignty did not either suit 
the times or the ruling race. They did not know any 
type of constitution other than the monarchical go- 
vernment. There must be someone in the State to sit 
on the throne. If they allowed the doctrine of the 
right of the strongest to rule, the throne could not 
acquire stability. If they bowed to the principle 
of hereditary succession, a weak ruler caused 
enormous anxiety and led to intrigues. If again the 
Vazir wielded full powers and actually ruled on be- 
half of the sovereign who simply reigned, he became 
an object of envy and created enemies on all sides. If 
the Vazir happened to be weak the whole administra- 
tion was thrown into confusion and the military 
leaders became uncontrollable. With these impersonal 
factors the personal element united to make matters 
worse confounded. On the whole the people tolerated 


3° Mubarak Shahi (B) £. 456v. Tabg. <Akb. f. 1L14r. 
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an absolute ruler than an absolute Vazir, and the 
latter was a loser in the long run. 

Sarvarulmulk like others met a tragic fate. The 
Sultan was as jealous of him as were the nobles. 
Kamalulmulk, the rival of the Vazir, ‘waited for an 
opportunity to encompass his ruin. There was no- 
thing more easy for the ambitious leaders than to 
pretend to espouse the cause of some injured monarch. 
Just as the cause of Mubarak Shah Khilji was espous- 
ed by Ghazi Malik, that of the late Mubarak Shah 
Sayyad was taken up by Kamalulmulk. Having 
enlisted the support of some of the Afghans and other 
officers he besieged Delhi. The Vazir’s position be- 
came delicate as the Sultan was also intriguing against 
him.*t After a stand of some months he was killed 
by the order of the Sultan in the royal pavilion. 

The murder of the Vazir instead of improving 
matters made them worse. Kamaiulmulk, who was 
made Vazir, was, like his titular master Muhammad 
Shah, a tool in the hands of the Afghans. After some 
time he too was driven out of his office to please Bahlal 
Lodi. But SBahlal had deeper designs’ than 
simply a change in the Vizarat. He did not 
even approve of the new Vazir, Hamid Khan, 
who happened to be on the whole a_ strong 


61 Mubarak Shahi, (B), f. 46lv. Ferishta, i. 170. 
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man. The Sultan must now have realised his 
helplessness and folly as is apparent from the licence 
and debauchery into which he plunged himself. The 
Sayyad Sultanat crumbled fast. The Afghans grew 
more and more aggressive. The Vazir, Hamid Khan, 
did whatever could be possible to save the Sultanat 
but his resources were soon dried up and the Lodi 
usurped the throne in the time of ‘Alauddin, the worth- 
less son of a worthless father. 

Since the days of the later Tughlaqs the Vazir 
had been growing in power and pretensions and was 
identifying himself more and more with the political 
and military affairs of the State. The office of the 
Vazir had come to be considered as the highest ambi- 
tion for a man and the struggle was not so much to 
capture the throne as to become Vazir. The extra- 
ordinary extension of the powers and importance of 
the Vazir was soon followed by a reaction. 

The‘ successors of the Sayyads were the Lodi 
Afghans .who were brought up in democratic and 
tribal traditions and had little love for the parapher- 
nalia of the Turkish monarchy. In this respect they 
were somewhat like the Arabs. The government that 
the Lodis established had some affinity with that of 
the Omyyad Khalifas who ruled without a Vazir 
but with the aid of the chiefs of the various tribes. 

Bahlal Lodi had no well organized central govern- 
ment. He had divided the Empire among the tribal 
leaders who had very indefinite, if at all, financial 
connection with the central government. Each of the 
leaders was practically independent and supreme in 
his jurisdiction. It is believed that Bahlal Lodi was 
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averse to amass treasure® and preferred to divide the 
State income among his followers.“ This policy was 
quite in keeping with the promise that he had made in 
his circular inviting the co-operation and help of the 
tribal leaders in maintaining the Afghan power. 

In the authorities dealing with Bahlal there is no 
reference to the Vazir ; probably he had no Vazir. But 
the ideas of Bahlil Lodi were as unsuitable to the 
conditions in India as his machinery of administra- 
tion was inadequate for governing an empire. His 
son took a view different in some respects but 
not radically from that of his father. When 
a prince, he had a Vazir as well as a treasury. 
Shaikh S’aid Farmuli was Divan® and later on 
Mian Malik Bhuva also probably enjoyed the 
powers of the Vazir.© The latter was believed to be 
a very pious and upright minister and seems to have 
enjoyed the confidence of the Sultan. He was not a 
very active and efficient man, nor had he any ambition 
to dominate his master. The Sultan was anxious to in- 
troduce efficiency in the Vizarat department and 
receive a report of its work daily.” 

In the early days of Ibrahim Lodi Mian Bhuva was 
the Vazir.® As an old Vazir he considered himself, 
as if it were, a custodian of the State treasury and 
felt a bit jealous in permitting expenditure he did not 
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think justifiable. This is apparent from his reply to 
Ibrahim when the latter ordered him to pay a few lacs 
of rupees tothe son of Raja Man. He frankly observed 
that ‘‘ the monarch accumulates treasure as a matter 
of policy and spends it on proper objects. It is not 
desirable that money should be spent without good 
reason.”® The youthful Sultan was put out by the 
reply, and as his general attitude had already arous- 
ed his suspicion he ordered the arrest of the Vazir 
immediately. Though otherwise creditable, the Vazir 
had no legal right to override the orders of the Sultan. 
The office of Vizarat was then transferred to the son 
of Mian Bhuva.” This is one of the few cases in which 
the Vizarat passed from father to son. 

The Vazir continued to remain in obscurity even 
in the second Afghan Empire. In the chronicles con- 
cerned with the history of the first Surs there is little 
mention of the Vazir. Sher Shah was not actuated by 
the motives of Bahlul but acted on different principles. 
The history of the Vizarat particularly of the later 
Tughlag period, showed the evils of the institution 
under particular circumstances. The Lodi Afghans 
had not attached much importance to that office. 
Moreover the experience of Sher Shah of the high 
officials at the court of the Mughal Emperors was not 
very happy. On one occasion he frankly said that 
one of the reasons of his success lay im the corruption 
of the high officials™ at the Mughal Court. This 
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remark was probably based on his own experience of 
Hindu Beg, the Vazir of Humayun. _ For all these 
reasons Sher Shah decided to supervise the Central 
Government directly instead of leaving it in the hands 
of the Vazir. It is doubtful if he or his son Islam Shah 
ever appointed a Vazir. In the time of Islam Shah 
his Hajib seems to have exercised considerable influ- 
ence but he is not to be identified with the Vazir. 

The only reference to the Vizarat in the time of the 
Surs is found when ‘Adil Shah appointed Shamshir 
Khan to that post.”” The appointment of Shamshir 
Khan appears to be due mainly to political reasons. 
Khavas Khan, a favourite general of Sher Shah, was 
very popular owing to his distinguished military 
career, loyalty to the throne, generosity and piety. 
He was executed under very tragic circumstances, and 
his followers and admirers must have felt strong 
resentment against Islam Shah. When ‘Adil Shah 
killed the son of Islam Shah and usurped the throne 
he gave the Vizarat to Shamshir Khan, brother of 
Khavas Khan, for obvious reasons. 

Shamshir Khan could not have enjoyed his powers 
for long. Quite early in his reign ‘Adil Shah came 
into conflict with the Afghan nobility. In this 
struggle he found Hemu to be the ablest and most ser- 
viceable of his followers, and allowed him to exercise 
supreme influence. According to some authorities he 
was made the Vazir. Hemu possessed so much in- 


72 Khan Jahan Egerton, f. 152r. v. Badaoni, i. 416 says 
that Shamshir Khan was made Vazir and Daulat Khan, a neo- 
Muslim, Vakil. 

73 Badaoni, 427. Tabq. Akb. f. 180r. 
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fluence and power that even the personality of the 
Sultan seems to have gone into the shade. He was 
like Malik Kafur the chief Military Commander also, 
hence in him were united both the civil and military 
powers. Hemu was the first Hindu who without 
changing his religion rose to the position of Vazir and 
justified his selection. He commanded the entire con- 
fidence of the Sultan and worked ceaselessly in his 
master’s interests. As a general his abilities were 
realised by the Mughals who counted in their ranks 
such able commanders as ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaiban1, 
Bahadur Khan, Bairam Khan and Shamsuddin. They 
were not afraid of any Afghan general or ruler but 
regarded Hemu as the most formidable of their 
opponents and the greatest obstacle to their success. 
The Afghan period was very unpropitious for 
Vazirship. Strictly speaking it did not quite dis- 
appear but it was weak and inefficient and appeared 
to be itisignificant. The practical elimination of the 
Vazir had both advantages and disadvantages. The 
chief advantage was that the crown once more recover- 
ed its original splendour and power. The _ political 
ambitions of the Vazirs had damaged the power and 
prestige of the Sultans from the times of the later 
Tughlags. Intrigues, frauds, embezzlements and 
pretensions had undermined the vitality of the go- 
vernment. The policy of the Afghan rulers from that 
point of view was not an unmixed evil. The disad- 
vantages of it were that it stiffened the autocratic 
character of the Sultanat. Over the Vazir there was 
the Sultan, but over the latter there was no one to 
exercise a direct check. Besides acting as a sort of 
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brake on the autocratic tendency of the Sultan, the 
Vazir also acted as a buffer between the people and 
the Crown. By reducing the Vazir to a nonentity the 
Crown weakened its own defence. By undertaking 
direct control of the revenues, finance and military 
affairs the crown brought all blame for bad government 
on its own head. Any revolution in the government 
was now bound to involve the Sultan or the people in 
ruin. In the days of the Slaves and the Tughlagqs, as 
a general rule, the Vazirs rose and fell without neces- 
sarily destroying the ruler. Exceptions to the rule were 
few and far between but during the weakness of the 
Vizarat the Sultan was the object of revenge. The 
evils were not so serious so long as there were strong 
and able rulers like ‘Alauddin and Sher Shah and 
Islam Shah, but the principle of the Afghans was 
defective. It was as necessary in the interest of 
the crown as of the government that the Vazir should 
not be reduced to a negligible quantity. The 
real problem for the Crown was how to restrict the 
power and ambition of the Vazir in a way as to 


make him a source of strength rather than of 
weakness. 


CHAPTER IV 


RE-ORGANISATION ON A NEW PLAN 


With the arrival of the Mughals in India the 
power of the Vazir once more revived. Babar’s Vazir 
Nizamuddin Khalifa was a man of tact and devoted 
to the sovereign. Babar had great confidence in him 
which was never betrayed. Babar has eulogized his 
services and styled him the “ pillar of the imperial 
fortune.” He showed considerable regard to the 
requests of the Khalifa. In connection with his atti- 
tude towards the Mughal rebels he remarked that ‘‘ to 
please him (Khalifa) I gave them their lives but I 
ordered them to be kept in custody.” 

Nizamuddin Khalifa was the political and finan- 
cial head of the government. His position was al- 
most exactly like that of some of the Vazirs of the early 
Turks. He took a leading part in the military cam- 
paigns and commanded troops at Bijapur, Panipat 
and Khanwa. At Khanwa he even supervised the 
digging of a ditch and appointed spadesmen and 
overseers. He accompanied Babar in his Bihar and 
Chanderi expeditions. He seems to have enjoyed 
enormous influence in the government as is evident 
from the important part he played in connection with 
Humayun’s succession. 


74 Memoirs, 564. 
75 Memoirs, 354. 
The Khalifa as his title indicates was the Vakil and 
Vazir of Babar. 
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Humayun” continued the policy of Babar. Less 
energetic but more ceremonious than Babar as Huma- 
yun was he left the Vazir in full posses- 
sion of his powers.” In his early reign Amir Wais 
Muhammad exercised full control over all the depart- 
ments of the government civil or military. Later on 
Hindu Beg enjoyed the full confidence of Humayun as 
is evident from the action that was taken on his re- 
port regarding the movements of Sher Shah. In the 
language of Abul Fazl ‘‘ the shutting and opening, the 
binding and loosening of the great affairs of the 
officers and Vazirs, and of all the government clerks, 
and those entrusted with civil affairs, and the fixing 
of the pay of the soldiers and the appointment of the 
household servants rested with him.’’® 

After his defeat and exile Humayun’s attitude 
seems to have changed probably because he could not 
find any man worthy of his entire confidence and en- 
dowed with the qualifications necessary for the office. 
Moreover he seems to have become more cautious and 
acquired a better sense of proportion. This view is 
suggested by the attitude that Humayun took in the 
quarrel between Qaracha Beg, the Vazir, and the 
treasurer.” 

The circumstances in which Babar and Humayun 
found themselves were not favourable for a separation 
of the civil and military duties of the Vazir. Babar 
was personally too deeply interested in military affairs, 


76 Badaoni. 

77 Khwand Mir. 

73 A.N. Beveridge; i. 645. 
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heace it might be presumed that the Vazir in his time 
played a secondary role in military matters. But 
Humayun had placed the military department also 
urder the charge of Wais Muhammad while Hindu 
Peg and Qaracha Beg were pre-eminently military 
Officers. There appears to be a good deal of truth in 
the words which Abbas Khan puts in the mouth of 
sler Shah that the Mughal rulers left too much power 
in the hands of the ministers.® In the absence of more 
positive details it might be said that during the period 
of the first two Mughals the Vazir enjoyed wide and 
undefined powers and was considered to be the most 
important official. 

When Akbar came to the throne he was a minor. 
Hence the office of Vakil grew in importance. There 
is no exact parallel to the Vakil of the early days of 
Akbar in the history of the Sultans of Delhi. In 
name it bears some affinity with the earlier Vakil® but 
in reality it resembles more the naydbat. Except 
in name Bairam Khan exercised all powers of the 
sovereign. Except probably Balban and Sarvarul- 
mulk, Vazir of Mubd&rak Shah, no official of the Delh1 
Empire ever exercised more powers than Bairam. He 
virtually enjoyed for a few years all the dignity and 
power allowed by the Muslim law to the Vazir of the 
first class. On his own initiative he adopted all 


8 Abbas Or 164, f. 2lv. T. Khan Jahani, f. iii v. 

81 According to Siyadsat Nama the Vakil was to look after 
the kitchen, Sharab Khana, horses, royal court, etc., Chap. 16, 
f. 58r. According to eae Akbari there were two officials 
called Khani Khana and Khan Jahan respectively. It is not, 
however, stated what their powers were. Vide Tabgq. Akb. 
MS., 122v. 123v. 

81a See above, p. 161. 
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measures, military or political, to the extent of ap- 
pointing, dismissing and even imprisoning and execut- 
ing any official however important and _ influent.al 
he might be. 

The same forces that had ruined many a Vazr 
overwhelmed Bairam Khan also. The problem of the 
Vizarat up to this time was far from being solved. 
After the fall of Bairam Khan for some time the 
Vikalat was a bait that was offered to powerful and 
ambitious leaders to enlist their support for the Im- 
perial cause. The appointments of Shahabuddin, 
Bahadur Khan, and Muna’im Khan also were evi- 
dently for that reason. As these appointments 
were purely for political reasons, change of 
hands was comparatively quick, and no other qualifica- 
tion except military power and influence was seriously 
counted. 

While the Vizarat in the form of Vikalat was 
thus in a state of flux, Akbar was consolidating the 
power of the crown and was laying the foundations 
of a policy that was likely to offer some solution of 
the problem of Vizarat. The first and the most im- 
portant measure adopted by him was to gradually 
organize the finance department more or less on an 
independent basis. He began with the appointment 
of an officer Etmad Khan to whom he gave the entire 
management of the crown lands. 

After the murder of Shamsuddin Atka and the 
execution of Adham Khan the prestige of Muna’im 
Khan suffered a heavy blow. His flight and arrest 
belittled him in the eyes of the people. Soon after, he 
was badly defeated at Jalalabad and had to beat a 
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retreat in a miserable condition. On all these occasions 
Akbar treated him with the utmost generosity. But 
these facts strengthened the prestige of the Crown and 
undermined that of Muna’im Khan. Although the 
latter continued to hold the office of Vakil he could 
never seriously recover his old prestige and influence. 
The real direction of the government and _ political 
affairs had gone into the hands of Akbar. 

While the Vakil was thus losing his political 
powers financial matters were taken out of his control 
and entrusted to Muzaffar Khan who was made the 
Divin of the Empire, and was authorized to look 
after the financial affairs with Todar Mal as his assist- 
ant (1564-65). Muzaffar Khan was an able financier 
with considerable experience. He was the Divan of 
Bairam Khan. After the fall of the latter he was 
made ‘Amil of Parsur and then rose to the important 
position of the Divani Bayutat.” His varied experi- 
ence had made him eminently fit for the Divanship of 
the Empire. From his time the office of Divan began 
to grow into importance almost independent of the 
Vakil. In 1573 he was made Vazir.® 

Just as he kept the strings of political power 
in his own hands Akbar was desirous of directing the 
financial affairs of the Empire also. Muzaffar Khan 
probably did not quite realize this. Conscious of his 
ability and the wide powers entrusted to him he had 
the audacity to oppose the proposals of the Emperor 
regarding the civil and military reforms. For that 


ao @A.N., ii. 198. Blochmann. Maasirul Umara, iii, 
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attitude he was removed from his office which was 
transferred to Todar Mal, his chief rival. Coming 
from a business-like community, Todar Mal had seen 
the regimes of Sher Shah and Islam Shah. In Sher 
Shah’s time he was believed to be a man of parts and 
was therefore entrusted with the difficult task of the 
fortification of Rohtas. Although in Akbar’s early 
days he was more distinguished as a military engineer 
and an able military officer his financial ability did not 
escape the attention of the Emperor. This dual 
character of a commander and financier Todar Mal re- 
tained up to the end of his life. But it is important 
to remember that he was not a military man in the 
sense of the tribal leaders of the early Turks. 

Even in the life-time of Muna’im Khan the Vakil 
had been practically deprived of financial powers. 
‘After his death the process was completed. Although 
in 1577 Muzaffar Khan was given the powers of 
Vikalat and Vizarat as a reward for his brilliant 
military services in Bihar yet his Vikalat was more of 
a financial than a political character. No doubt Akbar 
had raised his position in the eyes of the officials and 
the people when he allowed him a special privilege to 
ride on a Kotal horse while he himself and other nobles 
walked on foot on the occasion of one of his pilgrim- 
ages to Ajmere. The chronicler says that no Vakil 
had ever received such an honour from any ruler 
before.“ But it was more a spectacular honour than 
real. Muzaffar Khan was in fact a Vazir in the sense 


& ‘Arif, £. 370. ‘Arif knew Muzaffar Khan very inti- 
ete and gives interesting information, vide f. 368, 370, 
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of Divan and was only nominally a Vakil. And even 
as a Vazir he was only a titular head for the real 
financial control was exercised by Todar Mal and his 
colleague, Khwaja Shah Mansir.® Besides, the 
Vikalat of Muzafiar Khan was a short one and before 
two years of his office were over he was again sent as 
Governor to Bengal® (1579). These details by them- 
selves are dull and dreary but they suggest how the 
Vikalat was disintegrated by the policy of Akbar. 
But the final blow was given to the old type of 
Vikalat when for about ten years (1579—89) no 
Vakil was appointed by Akbar because no man was 
found fit for the post.” This was the period of 
greatest depression for the old type of Vikalat. 
But it was the happiest period for the Vizarat of 
financial character. It was during this time that 
Todar Mal enjoyed the high office of Mushrif Diwan, 
a post higher than that of Diwan but lower than that 
of Vakil.@ In the words of Abul Faz] he enjoyed 
‘* virtually the position of a Vakil.”® In Todar Mal 
the old fashioned Vikalat was metamorphosed to the 
High Divanship.” The financial character dominated 


8 A.N. Beveridge, iii, 300, 303. ‘Arif, f. 386. 

8 A.N. Beveridge, in1, 386. 

87 ALN. 

8 Ain Akb. 

89 A.N. Beveridge, iii, 561. Khaki Shirazi calls him 
‘Vakili Sultanat’ and ‘Mushrifi Diwan,’ vide f. d72v. 

9 Prof. J. N. Sarkar in his ‘‘ Mughal Administration ’’ 
(Cale. 1924), p. 23, says that ‘‘ We read of no Hindu diwan 
being given the high title of Vazir.’’ If insistence on the 
word be laid even then see—Iqbal Nama, p. 355 where Todar 


Mal in 1581 was given ‘‘ Ali mansab Vazarat Kul min Haid 
ulistaqlal. . . . ”’ 
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the military one. The Divan Ashraf overshadowed 
the Vakil! 

The high importance given to the head of the finan- 
cial department was never lost. The Vazir was now 
the financial head topping over the governmental 
machinery, though in theory the office of Vakil was 
a sort of sinecure and the highest title in the official 
hierarchy. It was not the intention of Akbar to abo- 
lish the high title of the Vikalat. He realised its hono- 
rific value and held it out as the highest spectacular 
reward that could be given to the ablest and most 
favoured official. After Todar Mal’s death Abdur- 
rahim was made Vakil, and in 1596 the office was 
given to ‘Aziz Koka. But these two officers were 
primarily military heads. ‘‘ Although the financial 
offices are not under his (Vakil’s) immediate superin- 
tendence,” yet as a formal matter he ‘“‘ receives the 
returns from the heads of all financial offices and wise- 
ly keeps abstracts of their returns.””™ 

Thus Akbar in practice took the sting out of the 
Vakilship and made it almost harmless. In financial 
matters the Vazir or Diwan was supreme controller. 
As Abul Faz] puts it “‘ he is the heutenant of the 
Emperor in financia] matters.’ The position of the 
Vazir under Akbar was not identical with that of the 
Vazir of the Tughlaqs.). The Vazirs of Firoz, the two 
Khwajajahans, exercised full financial and political 
powers. They had no rival in power for no title 
was higher than that of Vazir. But Akbar’s Vazir 
(Divan) was the highest financial officer and had little 


™ Ain Blochmann, vi. 
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to do with purely political affairs. On the other hand 
his Vakil had only a nominal connection with 
financial matters. He was the head of the officials 
of the court, the camp and concerned himself with 
military and political matters. The Vazir was thus 
supreme in one sphere while the Vakil in another. 
This practical division of powers and functions was a 
useful contribution that Akbar made towards the 
solution of a long-standing problem. 

For twenty years the Vizarat (Divanship) chang- 
ed hands between Muzaffar Khan, Todar Mal, and 
Shah Mansur. Shah Mansur was essentially a finan- 
cier. He is not known to have played any conspicu- 
ous part in any military campaign. The qualifica- 
tions for Vazirship did not necessarily include mili- 
tary experience or fame. He had earned a good repu- 
tation as the Mushrif of the perfumery department. 
He had served as Divan of ‘Ali Quli Khan-i-Zaman 
and also held for some time the offices of Bakhshi and 
Diwan under Muna‘im Khan. Thus his experience 
was wide. In those situations he had acquired prac- 
tical knowledge of the whole country from Qanauj 
to Gaur. He was a man of courage and character 
and was notorious as a hard task master and a 
rigorous administrator. As to his expert knowledge 
of revenue and finance there was no doubt ; and, if 
mot superior, he was in no way less able than Todar 


93 In 1570—72 Mansur was Bakhshi of Muna‘im Khan. 
(Bayazid, f. 1388v. 144v). At the time of Muna‘im Mansur 
was his Diwan (Khaki Shirazi, f. 577r). In 1575 he was 
made Diwan (Bavazid) and in 1578 Divanikul (Badaoni Love 
248 and Khaki Shirazi, loc. cit.) See also Maasirul Umara, 
1, 653 seq. and Blochmann. 
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Mal. His greatest drawback was that he could not 
fully appreciate the military point of view, and con- 
sidered every question from the financial point irres- 
pective of its political consequences. This drawback 
was exploited by his rivals Muzaffar Khan and Todar 
Mal. That he exercised enormous powers just before 
the outbreak of the Bengal mutiny is clear from the 
fact that he had cut down the scales of allowance 
sanctioned by the Emperor for the armies serving in 
Bihar and Bengal, and when complaints were made 
against this the Emperor paid no heed. No doubt on 
the strong representation of Todar Mal he was sus- 
pended for some time but shortly after he was reinstat- 
ed in his office. Failing in their efforts his opponents 
hatched a cowardly conspiracy that resulted in his 
execution .™ 

Akbar was wise to leave wide and full powers to 
his Vazirs. The work of assessment, restoration of 
the finances, and regulating military expenditure was 
bound to bring in its train much unpopularity. Muz- 
affar Khan’s appointment has a chronogram in 
‘* Cruel ” (Zalim).* He and Todar Mal were highly 
unpopular as is clear from a couplet preserved by 
Badaoni : 


The dog of the Raja is better than Muzafiar 
Khan 

Though the dog is a hundred times better than 
the Raja.™ 


- % A.N. Beveridge, and n. Faizi Sarhindi, f. 164, 
166. 
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Similarly Shah Mansur was unpopular and Nurulhagq 
has left the following :— 
Shah Mansur that Persian 


His business is to perpetually tease the people. 
Owing to his actions I almost see, 
His head on the gibbet like that of Mansur.” 


This came out true and his execution was hailed with 
supreme satisfaction by all,® though later on Akbar 
himself was very sorry for it.” By entrusting the 
responsibility of financial affairs to the Vazir Akbar 
gained two advantages. The first was that the sense 
of responsibility made the Vazirs put their very best 
in the task to the ultimate benefit of the State. Second- 
ly, all the blame and obloquy that might have fallen 
on Akbar was shelved on the shoulders of the Vazir. 
It appears that Akbar maintained his policy up 
to his death. For, the later Vazirs, Qulij Khan, 
Khwaja Shamsuddin Khwafi, Rai Patr Das, Asaf 
Khan and Muhammad Mugin, all continued to enjoy 
the same position in financial matters. The last one 
was given the title of Vazir Khan'’™ but it is not clear 
what was its precise significance. The period for 
which that office was held by one man was not more 
than four or five years. But it should not be suppos- 
ed that that was the period for which a Vazir was 
appointed as a general rule. There was no hard and 


7 Zubdat, f. 21llv. 

9 A.N. iii, 503-4. Monserrate, 99. 
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fast rule in the matter. Patr Das’ for example did 
not hold his office for more than a few months. Indeed 
he was removed before he could be confirmed in his 
office. Similarly Qulij Khan also did not enjoy his 
Vizarat for more than a year. The policy of ap- 
pointment for short periods adopted by Akbar was 
also wise. In the days of the early Turks the Vazir 
stuck to his post sometimes throughout the reign of 
the appointing sovereign, or until he incurred 
his displeasure, or sometimes until he was removed 
from his office by violent means. The dangers in- 
herent in the old plan did not exist to that extent in 
that of Akbar. The Vizarat was no longer a monopoly 
of any person, nor was a Vazir a fixture in the State. 

On a general survey of the history of Vazirship 
it appears that it passed through several stages. <At 
first the Vazir was an alter-ego of the Sultan and 
exercised indefinite and wide powers both civil and 
military. In the time of Balban the independence 
and power given to ‘Ariz marks the first stage of 
change. The Vazir struggled to recover his original 
powers which were sanctioned in a way by the Muslim 
law. By the time of the Tughlags the Vazir re- 
covered high prestige and enjoyed indefinite and too 
extensive financial and political powers, though his 
military powers were very weak. This is followed by 
another struggle for complete possession of all 
powers. Then came a reaction under the Afghans 
when the Vazir was almost a nonentity till the time of 
‘Adil Shah. On the arrival of the Mughals the 


102 A.N. ’Maasirul Umara, 11, 140. 
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‘Vizarat was revived but its character was as indefi- 
nite and powers as wide as in the days of the early 
Turks. Akbar took an important step and separated 
the financial from the political and military powers. 
His Vazir was more dignified and powerful than the 
second class Vazir of the Muslim jurists,’"* and 
instead of being a danger to the State and a source of 


intrigues he brought efficiency and responsibility to 
bear on his task. 


101a See above, p. 161. 
F. 14 


CHAPTER V 


GROWTH OF THE VIZARAT DEPARTMENT 
(UNDER THE DELHI SULTANS) 


The Abbasid Khalifas and the Samani rulers had 
a fairly organized system of Central Government more 
or less of a similar nature. The institutions of the 
Abbasid Khalifas are too well known to require any 
description. The chief departmental heads in the days 
of the Sa&manis were Mustaufi, Mushrif, Sahibi 
Shurt, Sahibi Hajib, Diwani Mumlikati Khas, Diwan 
Augaf, Diwan Muhtasab, Diwani Qada.’? There was 
of course the Vazir, and we might also presume the 
existence of the Diwani Rasail and Divan-i-‘Araz. 

The Ghaznavides therefore had before them the 
constitutions of Baghdad and Bokhara to serve as 
models. The Vazir was the head of the governmental 
machine. It is not within the scope of the present 
inquiry to discuss any offices and officials other than 
those connected with the financial side of the govern- 
ment which was the special sphere of the Vizarat. 
The chief officials of the central government controlling 
the income and expenditure were apparently the 
Mustaufi, the Mushrif, and the Diwani Mumlakati 
Khas. The Diwan Muhtasib and Diwani Augaf 
might be considered as belonging to the reli- 
gious activities of the State while the sphere of 
Diwan-i-‘Araz was obviously military. 


102 Warshakhi, f, 28v. 
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The constitution of the Ghaznavides had all those 
officials. There was an Ashrafi Mumlakat who was 
assisted by a number of Mushrifs and was the head of 
the department. There were also Mustaufis, though it 
is not quite clear if they had over them a Mustaufi 
Mumalak though there is mention made of a Mustaufi 
Diwan. The Mushrif Mumalik appears to have 
enjoyed a high status for his seat was on the left side 
of and next to the Vazir.’® There is no 
clear and specific description of the functions of the 
Mushrif in the contemporary Ghazna Chronicles. 
From the Siyasatnama of Nizamulmulk, who 
had drawn considerable inspiration from the prac- 
tices of the Ghazna rulers, it appears that the duty 
of the Musbrif was to keep an account of everything 
whether large or small that was brought to the Go- 
vernment.‘“ The Mustaufi on the other hand had to 
deal with the collection (hasil) and balances (baq1).'° 
It might be that the Mushrif looked after the State 
property and stores while the Mustaufi supervised the 
cash accounts. 

The functions of the Diwani Mumlakati Khas are 
also not described. The name however suggests that 


103 Baihaqi, p. 183. While going through the proofs I 
happened to look into ‘‘ The Life and Times of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghazna ’’ by Dr. Muhammad. At page 144 he says 
that Mushrifs were officers of the Intelligence Department and 
Diwaini Ashrafi Mumlakat was the ‘‘ Department of 
Secret Intelligence. He has, however, adduced no argu- 
ments and I have no reason to accept his interpretation im 
preference to mine. 
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he was in the charge of the Royal Domain and was 
a counterpart of the Diwani Khalisa in the time of the 
Mughal rulers of India. 

Besides these officials there was a Khazan or 
Treasurer. The position of the Khazan does not ap- 
pear to have been high for he is rarely taken notice 
of by the Chroniclers and is not mentioned among 
the high dignitaries of the State. 

As the Kingdom of Ghazna was yet in the mak- 
ing the constitution was neither so elaborate nor de- 
tailed as that of the Khalifas of Baghdad. Nor were 
the relations between the heads of the various depart- 
ments clearly defined. Indeed, some of the officials, 
such as Diwani Rasalat Khwaja Bu Nasr and the 
Dabir Tahir had shown bitterness towards each other. 
Each of them regarded himself more important than 
and superior to the other.‘© Similarly Khwaja Bu 
Sahl Hamdui considered his position as high as that 
of the Vazir. Nevertheless the Vazir was generally 
regarded as the highest official, Each departmental 
head had direct access to the Sultan in the time of 
Mas‘id. Sometimes the Sultan referred administra- 
tive matters directly to the officer concerned. For 
example the Army affairs were discussed with the 
Diwani ‘Araz just as some other affairs were discuss- 
ed with Abu Sahl. On the whole this was not a bad 
practice for it prevented the Vazir from becoming too 
presumptuous and made the departmental heads feel 
their individual responsibility to the Sultan. 


166 Baihaqi, 67-68. 
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The officials described above were of the Central 
Government at Ghazna. In the days of the early 
Ghaznavides India was regarded only as a province. 
Its importance was not as high as that of Khurasan, 
not because it was a poor province but because it 
was less consolidated and was inhabited by non-Mus- 
lim subjects. (While there was a Sahibi Divan of 
Khurasan as early as the time of Mahmud there was 
no Saéhibi Divan in India. The administration of 
India was run practically by two officials—the Sipah- 
salar and the Qazi. The Sipahsalar at Lahore was 
Abdulla Qaratigin in the time of Mahmud. He was a 
mild man and allowed the Qazi to dominate over him.. 
But when he was succeeded by Aryaraq, the Qazi 
Shiraz Ahdul Hasan Ali who knew him to be a strong 
man persuaded the Government of Ghazna to appoint 
an ‘Amil and a Mushrif. In spite of these officials 
Aryaraq had his own way. The Qazi then intrigued 
against nm and Mas’id who was trying to get rid 
of the old and proud nobles and officials of his 
father’s time brought ruin upon Aryaraq.'” 

At the time of his appointment as Asp Salar of 
India Niyaltigin was instructed by the Vazir of 
Mas‘iid not to meddle with financial affairs but to 
leave them to Qazi Shiraz. Thus the Salar had no- 
thing to do except force the Thakurs to pay tribute, 
carry holy wars and look after the military affairs. 
The entire financial administration was left in the 


107 Bathaqi, 327-28. 
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hands of Qazi Shiraz.‘ The idea apparently was to 
separate the civil from the military administration. 
The Qazi was assisted by an ‘Amil and a Mushrif. 
The conflicts between the Asp Salar and Qazi Shiraz 
and the rebellion of the former led Mas‘id to intro- 
duce more changes. He now appointed one of his 
sons Majdud as Amir (Viceroy) and sent with him a 
Dabir and a Mustaufi. The duties of the Mustaufi 
were as expected to control the income and 
expenditure.‘ 

Thus in the time of Mas‘id the following officers 
were appointed at Lahore—a Viceroy who was a 
prince of the blood, a Mustaufi, a Mushrif and a Dabir 
We might presume that there was a treasurer also. 
This was then the nucleus round which the Vizarat 
department grew. The original intention of keeping 
the military department severely separate from the 
civil must have been considerably modified by the 
appointment of an Amir who, being the son of 
the Sultan, probably represented him, and was in a 
way the head of the Government. Further changes 
might have taken place when under the pressure of 
their Western foes the later Ghaznavides transferred 
the capital from Ghazna to Lahore. 

The Ghorides on their arrival in India must have 
found the Governmental structure as described above. 
There is no evidence to show that Mu‘izuddin ever con- 
templated a division between military and civil duties. 


108 Baihagi, pp. 497, 328. At Parahur also there was an 
Amir and a Kadkhunda. Op. cit., 666-67 which shows the 
division of functions. 

_.. Op. cit., 622. Besides the two officials there was a 
third to look after the affairs of Sarhang (Soldiers). 
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There is no reference to any appointment of two 
separate officers for looking after the financial and 
military affairs respectively. Wherever Mu‘izuddin 
went he appointed an Amir who in all probability 
exercised both the powers and was responsible to the 
Sultan. He was left to regulate the Government en- 
trusted to his care as he thought best, for it does not 
appear that the Sultan appointed Mustaufis or Mush- 
rifs, though the appointment of a Qazi as an impor- 
tant official has been described. The Amir. for his 
assistance and to keep the administration go- 
ing, might have appointed on his own initiative his 
Mushrif and Mustaufi, but that was a very dif- 
ferent thing. The policy adopted by the Ghori Sul- 
tan might have been in keeping with the conditions of 
the time but was less enlightened than that of the 
early Ghaznavides. 

When the so-called Slaves established an indepen- 
dent kingdom in India they had to reorganize the 
administrative machinery and make it worthy of their 
new position. It was then that there sprang up a 
Central Government in which the Vazir was the 
highest official. As early as the days of Iltutmish a 
regular hierarchy of officials came into existence. 
Besides the Vazir, the Nayab Vazir, the Mustaufi, the 
Mushrifi Mumalik, the Khazinadar, the Bhalladar are 
mentioned. 


110 There is a vague reference to Mustaufi in Tajumadasir. 
The word has been used in a rhetorical description in which 
income and expenditure have also been associated with it. 
Br. M., 7623, f. 96r, 24951 f. 145r. 
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The most interesting, however, was the Nayabi 
Vazir. There was no officer bearing the title of 
INayabi Vazir in the time of the Ghaznavides. It 
might be that a counterpart of his had existed under 
some other name or title, but the Nayabi Vazir was 
no title in those days. It is apparent that Iltutmish 
realized that the work of the Vizarat department 
was too heavy for one man, particularly because he 
had to do too many things, while the rapid growth of 
the Empire was bound to increase the volume of work 
more and more. 

Another step was taken by Balban who gave al- 
most complete authority to Ravati ‘Arz and practi- 
cally made him independent in his own department.™ 
This measure had a double advantage. It lightened 
the pressure of work of the financial department, 
and also separated the military from the gene- 
ral accounts. It would be too much to suppose that 
Balban contemplated to dispense with the power of 
general supervision and control of the Vazir. Theo- 
retically the Vazir was supposed to exercise control 
over the whole governmental machinery, but in prac- 
tice he was relieved of his excessive burden. This 
measure was, moreover, quite in keeping with the 
general policy of Balban of not allowing the Vazir to 
grow very powerful. 

Under the Slaves the general structure of the Cen- 
tral Government was built up. If Balban had been 
followed by a ruler of constructive abilities the 


ii Zia, p. 115. 
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department might have developed further and the res- 
pective duties of the officials been better defined. But 
his grandson was a reckless youth and unintentionally 
allowed the government to grow weaker. His father, 
Bughra Khan, over and again advised him to have 
four Vazirs'!? as was the custom of the best rulers but 
he does not appear to have followed his advice. 
Early in the days of Jalaluddin Khilji a new office 
was created in the Vizarat department. It was call- 
ed Divan-i-Vaqoof. Jalaluddin was anxious to give 
one of his relations some important post in the Viza- 
rat department. On enquiry he found that there was 
no reasonable demand for a new officer there. As 
the Sultan was unwilling to dismiss any of the officials 
of the department. he created a new one called the 
Vagqoof."3 In his time two officials worked under the 
Mushrafi Mumalik.1* The one was the Nazir whose 
duty was to deal with the acquisitions, and 
the other was the Vaqoof who was_ re- 
quired to deal with the papers of expenditure. 
Whatever might have been the motive of Jalal- 
uddin the appointment of a WVaqoof had some 
distinct advantages. It was calculated to increase 
supervision on the expenditure side and introduce 
more efficiency. Another advantage was that it 
separated the income from the expenditure side of the 
finance department. Proper control of the expend1- 


112 Zia. 
113° Aff, 420. 


114 Of course there was an officer called Mustaufi Mumalik. 
In the time of Nizamuddin <Auliya that office was held by 
Khwaja Shamsulmulk. Faviid ul Favad, f. 37r. 
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ture was the most pressing need of the time. The 
recklessness of Kaiqubad and the necessity of keeping 
a strong army were the two most important reasons 
for it. The value of the Vaqoof appears to have been 
scon realised for he was given a deputy or nayab «to 
assist him in his work, and was provided with a staff. 
The Vaqoof might be styled as the Controller of 
Expenditure. 

One of the greatest difficulties under which the 
Central Government laboured in those days was, that 
while regarded as extortionate and tyrannical, it had 
in reality to forgo large balances of unrealized 
revenue. The intermediaries between the Central 
Government and the cultivator manipulated the 
revenue in such a way that while the cultivator had 
to pay probably more than the specified revenue, the 
Central Government did not get its proper share. 
The necessity of proper collection was as clear as that 
of the close supervision of expenditure. 

Driven by the heavy expenditure over his vast 
srmy, military fortifications, and the grandeur of 
the Court, ‘Alauddin was anxious to tap every 
possible source of income. The most obvious problem 
was to recover the balances and discourage the vicious 
habit of allowing them to run on. With his native 
wit ‘Alauddin created a new department called the 
Divan Mustakhraj. The duties of the Mustakhra] 
were to inquire into the arrears lying in the name of 
collectors or agents, and realize them.’> He was 
vested with penal powers and appears to have exercised 


115 Zia, 288-89, 292. Ibni Batuta, iii, 295. 
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them freely. For he had soon become notorious for 
frequent employment of physical coercion.*® 

Muhammad Tughlagq also created a new divan to 
look after the agricultural experiments and coloniza- 
tion introduced by the Sultan. This department was 
called ‘ Divan-i-Amiri Kohi.’ It was a useful depart- 
ment, but seems to have fallen into neglect, and it 
disappeared after the death of the Sultan. Like the 
Divani Mustakhraj of ‘Alauddin the Divani Kohi of 
Muhammad Tughlaq dwindled into obscurity and 
oblivion. 

The extension to the Ashraf department, made 
by the appointment of a Vaqoof, was bound to bring 
the Mushrif and the Mustaufi into conflict. It is 
surprising why a final definition of their respective 
spheres was long postponed. In the time of Firoz 
Tughlaq the question was seriously raised. The 
practice before his time was that the provincial and 
divisional officials had to send three copies of the 
details of expenditure and income, one to each of the 
tihree high officials, the Vazir, the Mushrif, and the 
Mustaufi. The powers of the Vazir were clear. But 
each of the other two officials thought that he was 
authorized to scrutinize both the income and expendi- 
ture. Not only did that attitude unnecessarily 
duplicate the work but it also created confusion and 
bitterness. The Vazir Khani Jahan pointed out that 
the duties of the Mushrif were primarily to scrutinize 
the income (Jama‘). The function of the Mustauk 
on the other hand was to supervise the expenditure. 


116 Zia, pp. 498-99. 
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This view was doubted by both the officials until it 
was finally upheld by Firoz himself. It was ordained 
that in future the Mushrif was to receive full details 
of the income and a summary of expenditure, while 
the Mustaufi was to receive full details of the expendi- 
ture and a summary of income.” 

The Tughlaq period witnessed another important 
change. Ever since the days of the Ghaznavides 
there was a growing tendency to increase the number 
of slaves. In the history of the early Ghaznavides 
references are found to Hajib Salar Ghulaman'* and 
Mushrifi GhulAamansarai. The number of slaves in 
the time of Mas‘ud was six thousand. The love of 
Muizuddin Ghori for slaves is well known and it is 
possible that he might have got special officials to look 
after them, though no reference is found. It might 
reasonably be presumed that the number of slaves had 
been constantly increasing during the Slave and the 
Khilji periods. ‘Alauddin Khilji had fifty thousand 
slaves ;? but in the time of the Tughlaqs their increase 
was very rapid. Firoz had one hundred and eighty 
thousand slaves. The reason why the Sultans were 
anxious to favour slaves was that the latter depended 
for their existence on none else except the Sultans. 
They were a kind of set-off against the tribal and 
clannish brotherhoods, and could be relied upon by 


117 Afif, 409. 


118 Baihagi, pp. 86, 335, 598 and passim. For number 
of slaves, op. cit., 


119 ‘Afif, 272; for the number of Firoz’s slaves, op. 
cit., 270. Shahid Sadiq, f. 12l1r gives 70,000. 
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the Sultans in time of serious necessity.” Moreover, 
the growth of the Empire and the grandeur of 
the Court had increased the number of State factories 
or Karkhanas in which the slaves were employed. 

Firoz realised that the management of slaves had 
enormously increased the work of the Vizarat depart- 
ment. To relieve it he created a separate department 
to look after them. In this department there was a 
divan, an ‘Ariz, a treasurer and a Majmu’dar.’** The 
duties of the Majmu’dar were to look after the 
mahasabat (accounts) of the Karkhanas. This depart- 
ment was not a law unto itself but was only a branch 
of the Vizarat department and was under the control 
of the Divani Vizarat.'” 

Another important step taken by Firoz was the 
appointment of separate officials to deal with the 
imlaki Khas (crown lands). These officials kept the 
imlak accounts separate from that of the general 
revenué.’% The distinction between general revenue 
and income from the crown lands was enlightened 
and wise. In this office lay the seeds of the Khalsa 
departments which found enormous development in 


10 For similar reasons the Abbas Khalifas had slaves. 
Vide Cambridge Medieval Hist., Vol. IV. 

121° Afif, 271, 339. The Bib. Ind. edition of ‘Afif, 
pp. 91-92 mentions Malik Shadi as “* Ahh ‘Uzam Majmu’adar 
a‘yani Mumalik va Vizarat ’’ which Elliot, iii, 287, translates 
os ‘* Accountant General.’’? But the Br. Mus MS. of ‘Afif. 
Or. 162 reads simply ‘‘ Ahli Majmu’yan-i-Mumalik va 
Vizarat.’? One Malik Shadi was made Vaqgoof by Ghayas- 
uddin Tughlaq. In Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s time he might 
have continued to hold the post. 

122 SAfif, 409. 
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the days of the Mughals. It does not appear that the 
Mughals adopted the principle of Firoz Tughlaq of 
distinguishing between the public and the private 
incomes. 

Whatever powers the Vazir might have 
exercised in the Government it appears that his power 
of expenditure was very little in the time of Muham- 
mad Tughlag. Ibni Batuta has personal experience 
of the difficulties and formalities that had to be 
satisfied before money was delivered from the treasury. 
When the Sultan ordered payment his orders were 
first signed by the hajib or bearer of the note. It 
was then signed by the Khani ‘Azam, the Kharitadar, 
and the bearer of the royal inkstand respectively. 
Then the paper was sent to the Vazir whe wrote an 
order on its strength to the treasurer to make the 
payment. The treasurer then submitted the order of 
the Vazir before the Sultan with the daily parwanas. 
If the Sultan ordered immediate payment it was 
forthwith made. If, however, he said that delay did 
not matter the actual payment was usually late. 
Batuta himself received payment six months after the 
orders had been issued.'‘* It is apparent, therefore, 
that in the matter of expenditure the treasurer 
received orders through the Vazir but made payment 
after the order had been confirmed by the Sultan 
himself. It is not so clear if that procedure was 
followed even in the case of recurring expenditure. 

The relative position of the high officials of the 
Vizarat might be imagined from their seats in the 


1% Batuta, i111, 406—0é. 
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Court. On the right side of the Vazir sat the 
Mustaufi. Although by the convention of the Court 
the position of Mustaufi was next to that of Mushrif, 
yet, as a special case Mustaufi Muhammad was allowed 
to sit next to the Vazir. The reason was that 
Muhammad was the son of the daughter of the late 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq. On the left side of 
the Vazir sat the Nayabi Vazir; next to him came the 
Mushrifi Mumalik. Behind the Vazir stood the Nazir 
and Vaqoof and other officials.1* 

The department of Vizarat was fully developed 
by the time of Firoz Tughlag. The machinery of the 
Central Government was complete, but its efficiency 
is highly doubtful. The reason is to be found in the 
meekness or rather weakness of the Sultan who 
connived at embezzlements and allowed great latitude 
to the nobles.’ In spite of the good supervising 
machinery the high officials seem to have appropriated 
for the#r private use the money that was due to the 
state.!2?7. For, how else could ‘Imadulmulk hoard a 
property of thirteen crores though he had only the 
iqta‘ of Rapri. The Chronicler admits that the fear 
of ‘Imadulmulk had led the Divan Vizarat to connive 
at his misappropriations. Abu Raja who had been 
appointed by the Sultan to remove the corruption 
prevailing in the Divani Vizarat'* made confusion 


125 SAfif, 419-20. 
16 Op. cit., 341-42; Besides, Firoz had made the offices 
hereditary. Futuhat, f. 30dr. 
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worse confounded.’ He himself began to take 
bribes*° and his excesses brought his fall. The 
younger Khani Jahan was scrupulous and honest, but 
the elder one must have been corrupt, for how else 
could he have maintained two thousand slave girls 
selected from even such distant countries as China 
and Anatolia, and dress each of them in gold 
embroidered clothes. The history of the Vizarat 
department of Firoz Shah proves, if any proof were 
necessary, that the machinery of departmental organi- 
zation however carefully devised does not necessarily 
and by itself improve the tone of administration. 
The character of the Government depends on the sense 
of responsibility, public spirit, and morality exhibited 
by the servants of the State, and to some extent also 
on the vigilance of the Sovereign. Balban and 
‘Alauddin with smaller machinery probably could do 
better than Firoz with his more developed 
organization. 


123 Op. cit., 467. 
130 Op. cit., 422-23, 
43! Op. cit., 486-87, 489-90. 


CHAPTER VI 


GROWTH OF THE VIZARAT DEPARTMENT 
(UNDER THE EARLY MUGHAL 
PADSHAHAT) 


With the decline of the Tughlaq Empire the 
Government fell deeper and deeper into confusion. 
The Vizarat department was disorganized and 
important posts were probably left vacant. Power 
tended to pass in the hands of the Vazir who combined 
in him the functions of several officials and resented 
any scrutiny in financial matters. Nevertheless, some 
officials like the deputy Vazir, Divani Ashraf, 
Mutsarraf Mumalik and the Muster Master and 
probably others continued to appear in the lists of 
officials.” In the time of the Sayyads the Vazir 
exercised all powers. This is illustrated by the 
resentment of Sarwarulmulk when Kamalulmulk was 
appointed the Divan Ashraf. The deterioration of 
the Vizarat department was almost complete in the 
time of the Sayyad rulers of Delhi. 

The policy followed by Bahlil Lodi did not 
require any elaborate organization of the financial 
department. As has been pointed out he did not 
believe in amassing treasure, and preferred to divide 
the benefits of the State between his Afghan supporters 
and followers. What was left as the share of the 
Centra] Government could well be managed bs a 


simple and crude department. But Sikandar Lodi 
225 
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took more interest in financial matters. He appears 
to have organized the Vizarat department better than 
his father. There is meagre evidence on the point, 
but the case of Mian Malih throws some light on its 
working. Sikandar had ordered that the Wazaifs 
(grants) and Imlak lands should be separated from 
the Jagirs. This order was not well carried out and 
one Mian Malih, a Turk Jagirdar, had encroached 
upon an imlak land of a Sayyad. The Sayyad travelled 
all the way from Araul'? and lodged a complaint. 
Sikandar referred his case to the finance office, 
(Vizarat) which did not promptly attend to it. After 
some time the Sayyad repeated his complaint at which 
the Sultan demanded an explanation for the delay 
from the office. This caused a flutter and the finance 
officials sat over-night to settle the matter.‘% That 
the financial cases were dealt with by the Vizarat 
department is evident from this anecdote. It throws 
further light on the fact that the Central Government 
entertained complaints against the Jagirdars of places 
distant from Agra. 

The Lodis did not, however, do much for the 
Vizarat department. Nor did the Surs show much 
favour. Sher Shah himself undertook to do the work 
of the Vizarat department. His early training in 
the work of local administration had no doubt qualified 
him to handle revenue matters with confidence. He 


132 Daoodi_ says Araul is sixty miles from Panna on 
Agra side, f. 27. 
133 Mushtaqi, 11633 f. 14v. 
Daoodi (197), f. 27 r, v. 
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himself took account from the ‘Amils and examined 
all remittances to the treasury from every part of his 
Kingdom. He listened carefully to the accounts of 
the Karkhanas.** Thus he did the work which in the 
days of the early Turks had been entrusted to the 
Mushrif and Vaqoof and Mustaufi. True, that he 
must have been assisted by numerous clerks, but their 
position and prestige could not have been so high or 
responsibilities so definite as those of the financial 
officers of the pre-Afghan period. Sher Shah deserves 
credit for his devotion to duty, minute supervision 
and driving power. But there can hardly be any 
doubt that the work was too much for one man even 
of his capacity and energy, and consequently in spite 
of his desire to enliven the administration with his 
own efficiency it is most probable that a lot of work 
remained in arrears. Moreover the best part of his 
time was spent in planning expeditions and conquests, 
the most important of which he personally led. He 
could therefore hardly afford to give as much time and 
attention as a number of whole time and qualified 
financial officials could do. The eulogy of Abbas 
Khan and others must be taken with much qualifica- 
tion, and it is only fair to recognize that the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Surs was inadequate for the 
task. The successors of Sher Shah might have 
slightly changed it, but there is no record of any 


134 For all this see Mushtaqi, f. 48v, 50r.  Daoodi Or 
(197), f. 79r, v. Abbas Khan, I.0. 105v, also mentions this 
but does not use the word ‘Amil which has been used by, 
Daoodi. 
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serious endeavour on their part to re-organize the 
machinery of government properly.*® 

It was not till the time of the Mughal conquerors 
that the Vizarat department received careful atten- 
tion. According to the traditions preserved in the 
Malfuzati Timuri Timur contemplated seven Vazirs 
working under a prime minister called Divanbeg1. 
Of those the Vaziri Mumlakat, the Vaziri Sayar, the 
Vaziri Sipah and the -Vazir Karkhana appear to 
have had some connection with financial affairs. 
The duties of the Vaziri Mumlakat were to bring to 
the notice of the Amir the condition of the r’yat, 
collections and balances of Vilayats, income and 
expenditure, and the population and prosperity of 
the Kingdom. The Vaziri Sipah was to deal with 
the stipends and salaries of soldiers and present 
their affairs to the Amir. Matters connected with 
such miscellaneous affairs and sources of revenue as 
_the baj, zakat, property of the deceased, cattle, 
pastures, water and fodder, and the arrivals and 
departures of men, and the absentees, were placed in 
the charge of the Vaziri Sayar. Lastly came the 
Vaziri Karkhana who was to supervise the Karkhanas, 
their income and expenditure, and also general 
expenditure on the cattle.1%* 

The distribution of functions indicated in the 
organization of Timur does not entirely correspond 
with the arrangements adopted by the early Turks or 


_ 4135 Islam Shab kept up the institutions and regulation of 
his father, vide Mushtagi, f. 74r. 


: 136 For all these ministers see the Institutes, p. 300 
et seq. 
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the Mughals. Yet, one can more or less trace in the 
Vazirs mentioned above counterparts of the ‘Ariz, the 
divan, and the Mushrif. What is really important 
is the division of functions among a number of Vazirs 
contemplated by Timur. 

From the Humayun Nama of Khwandmir, which 
has largely been followed by Abul Fazl, it appears 
that Humayun had also some idea of the division of 
power. He had three large departments. They 
were called the Daulat, S‘adat, and Murad depart- 
ments. Each of these three departments was under 
the charge of one Chief. The S‘adat depart- 
ment can be easily identified with the Sadr depart- 
ment of the time of Akbar. How far it corresponded 
with the Sadarat of the time of the early Turks is 
difficult to say, for the information on this point is 
very meagre. It is, however, clear that the head of 
the S‘adat department, Sharafulmulk Maulana Muhi- 
uddin, had full powers in his department.*? Similarly 
the affairs of the Sarkar Daulat were in the hands of 
Hindu Beg; and of Sarkar Murad in that of Amir 
Uvais. The work of these departments was co- 
ordinated by an officer who was appointed later on. 

The theory underlying the arrangements of 
Humayun continued in the time of Akbar. There 
was one serious defect in Humayun’s organization 
which was to a large extent rectified by Akbar. Under 
the Daulat department Humayun had placed the 
affairs of Divan, government services, and the salaries 


137 Humayun Nama, f. 132r. 
1388 Abul Fazl’s Introduction to the ‘Ain. 
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and stipends of soldiers. But the affairs of Bayitat 
of the Emperor had been completely entrusted to the 
Murad department. Akbar struck a compromise and 
extended the supervision of the Vazir to Bayutat 
also,’ in fact to all matters of income or expenditure. 

In the time of Akbar the organization of the 
Vizarat departments received careful attention. 

By the last decade of the sixteenth century the 
Vizarat department was fully organized and was 
worked by a large staff. The head of the department 
was of course the Vazir also called the Divan. Next 
to him in importance was probably the Mustaufi. 
The various branches of the office were entrusted to 
different officials.“ Thus there was the Divani 
Khalsa who was in charge of the Khalsa land. At 
first this officer seems to have enjoyed great 
importance but later on he is not much heard of, 
probably because the Vazir threw him into the shade. 
For dealing with the affairs of Jagirs there was a 
Divani Jagir. It is not quite clear if he was the same 
officer as the Divani tan. In Akbar’s time the use of 
the word tan is extremely rare, and it is probable 
that the Divani Jagir later on came to be called by 
the title of Divani tan. There is no mention in 
Akbar’s time of any official holding the title of Divani 
tan. Be it as it may, it is clear that there were two 


139 Vide Ain. Loc. cit. and Blochmann, p. 262. 


1440 The theory in Jahangir’s time was that there should 
be a division of functions, that is to say, one man for one 
duty. The author of Shahidi Sadiq lays stress on the point 
on the ground of efficiency and dignity. Vide f. 89v. ¥Or. 
This was in keeping with the principle laid down in Kitab 
Siyasat, Chap. 44, f. 98v. 99r. 
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different officials, one to deal with the accounts of the 
Crown lands and the other with those of the Jagir 
lands. 

The military accounts were separated from other 
accounts. The military account was technically called 
the taujih. The head of this department was styled 
as Sahibi taujih. He was not an independent official 
but was a part and parcel of the general financial 
department, and consequently, under the supervision 
of the Vazir and the Mustaufi. This was a good 
arrangement inasmuch as the financial minister had 
his say in questions of military expenditure and 
exercised control over it. 

Then came the Karkhanas or factories. Each of 
the important Karkhanas had its own Mushrif or 
accountant. But the expenditure of Karkhanas was 
examined and supervised by the divani bavutat. This 
officer was different from the Nazir. While the divani 
bayutat was the chief supervisor of the accounts of 
Karkhanas the Nazir appears to have been a general 
superintendent of workshops. The functions of the 
Nazir are, however, not quite clear. There was also 
a Mir-1-Saman. The title apparently suggests that 
he was in charge of the stores and such other State 
property. Thus there were three general supervisors : 
one for accounts, another for workshops, and the third 
for the stores. This arrangement was different from 
that of Firoz Shah Tughlag. The duties of the 
divani bayiitat more or less correspond with those of 
the Majmu’dar. The duties of Akbar’s Nazir are not 
clearly known but he does not appear to have been a 
counterpart of the Nazir of Firoz who had to watch 
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the income from the revenue and not the affairs of 
bayutat.* Nor do we know of the existence of any 
officer under Firoz corresponding to Mir-i-Saman. 
There was an essential difference between the 
attitude of Firoz Tughlaq and that of Akbar. Firoz 
treated a Karkhana like an iqta‘, and the procedure 
adopted by his finance office was similar to that 
adopted in the case of an iqta‘.“? The accounts were 
annual, the Mutasarrafs or Muharrirs were called and 
questioned like mugta.“* Akbar took a saner view 
and considered his Karkhanas simply as stores and 
workshops working from day to day. He himself was 
particularly interested in the factories and sometimes 
paid surprise visits to see how the workmen did their 
work. His finance department kept an eye on the 
daily work and expenditure,“ though the budgets 
were made every six months.* Akbar’s machinery of 
supervision was more organized than that of Firoz. 
The treasury was similarly provided with a 
supervising officer known as Mushrifi Khazana. Akbar 
had separate treasuries for cash, precious stones, gold. 
and jewellery. The general treasury of cash had 
nine departments, each under the charge of a treasurer 
to deal with specified matters. Such small treasuries 
were for peshkash (tributes), escheats, and nazar 
(presents, vows, etc.), charity, and so on.“* These 
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treasuries were different from those of the Karkhanas 
which were believed to be about one hundred. It is 
doubtful if the treasury had received so much atten- 
tion, and the division of work had been so clearly 
made, by any other Muslim ruler before Akbar. The 
treasury was under the supervision of the Mustaufi 
General and the Vazir. 

The Ain mentions an ‘Amil-i-Khalsa.“7 This is 
rather an unusual title and appears more to indicate 
the nature of the work rather than the actual technical 
title. Apparently he seems to have been responsibleé 
for the land revenue of the Khalsa. This title might 
have been applied to the Divani Khalsa who has been 
referred to in Akbar Nama on more than one occasion. 

Last but not least was the Divani S‘adat which 
dealt with gifts, endowments, annuities granted to 
religious men, poets, scholars, astronomers, widows, 
poor men, orphans, judicial officers and the like.'* 
This department was considered with some pious 
regard for obvious reasons. The head of it was 
called Sadr and was selected not on the ground of his 
administrative abilities or expert handling of accounts, 
but particularly for his scholarship and theological 
attainments. Though in the days of the early Turks 
this department was not very powerful, after the 
Tughlaqs and particularly in the days of the Afghans 
it became almost independent. Its growth and history 
is full of interest but is not relevant to the present 
inquiry. The policy of Akbar was to keep it under 
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the general control of the Vizarat department. Like 
other branches it was placed under the general 
financial control and supervision of the Mustaufi and 
the Divani Kul or Vazir. 

The Vizarat department in the time of Akbar 
had six important branches. They were the Divani 
Khalsa (divan or Crown lands), the Divani Jagir 
(divan of Jagir lands), the Divani Taujah (divan of 
military accounts); the Divani Bayitat (divan of 
factories, workshops, etc.), the Treasury, and Sadr. 
Each of these branches was provided with necessary 
staff such as clerks and accountants. 

One more feature of Akbar’s experiments in the 
Vizarat deserves attention. Early in his reign Akbar. 
seems to have realized that the work of the Vizarat 
department was heavy. The introduction of reforms 
had increased the volume of work further. The 
efficiency of the department depended on its legitimate 
expansion which was gradually proceeding. : 

The first experiment was the introduction of a 
kind of board for administering the affairs of the 
Vizarat. He might have got some hint from the 
practice of joint responsibility that prevailed in 
Gujrat for some time.“? It was after his return from 
Gujrat in 1573 that he created a board. It consisted 
of five high officials three of whom were Muslims and 
two Hindus.’** It is probable that one of them Asaf 
Khan might have presided over it. These officials 
probably worked under the general direction of the 
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Vakil. This board seems to have become defunct 
when in 1575 Todar Mal was made the Mushrif 
Divan. The title of Mushrif Divan carried with it 
a higher dignity than that of the divan.'” As a 
reward for his military achievements in Bihar and 
Bengal Todar Mal was entrusted with “* financial and 
territorial matters.” 

The second board was tried in 1577 when Todar 
Mal and Shah Mansir were ordered to co-operate and 
work with the consultation of Muzaffar Khan who 
was then the Vakil. This board came to an end on 
account of the Bengal mutiny which compelled Todar 
Mal to go to the east and led to the dismissal of 
Khwaja Shah Mansur. For a short time in 1580 Patr 
Das and Mir Adhan were asked to perform the divani 
duties jointly (ba Shirkat ba divani'™). This arrange- 
ment, like the one following immediately after (1581) 
when Qulij Khan and Pakdas acted as Vazir and 
Divan, was only a stop gap one, and was dropped 
when Todar Mal was free to resume the work. 

In 1583 a board of four men was established to 
Jook after the affairs of the Khalsa lands. In this 
board two men were Hindus and two Muslims.> As 
Todar Mal was then the Vazir the board might have 
worked under his expert advice. After the death of 
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Todar Mal the Vizarat was unsettled. In two years 
three Vazirs were tried. 

In 1592 a new experiment was made. Once again 
the whole of the Khalsa land was placed in the charge 
of a board of four men—two Hindus and two Muslims. 
These members of the board might have had joint 
responsibility in theory, but in practice each was in 
charge of one of the four large circles into which the 
Khalsa land was divided.** After an experience of 
about three years this arrangement was dropped in 
favour of a new one. In the reform of 1595 the 
principle of one Vazir for one province was adopted. 
Although as far back as 1580 Akbar had divided the 
empire into twelve sibas and it is stated, had appoint- 
ed divans, but it seems that either the divans were 
not actually appointed to all provinces or else full 
responsibility for the provincial financial affairs was 
not given to them. In 1595 the ‘‘ old wish was 
translated into action,’ when each province was 
given a divan of the status of Vazir.'8 

Only three months before his death Akbar took a 
very significant step. He piaced the Finance Depart- 
ment (Vizarat) under the control of the Crown Prince, 
Salim. Akbar’s Government and his conception of 
Sovereignty were closely allied to the strengthening 
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of the foundation of the rule of his house. His policy 
obviously was to combine efficiency in administration 
with strong control by himself, and to evolve out a 
bureaucracy to be directed and managed by him. The 
transfer of the control of the Vizarat to the Crown 
Prince at once relieved him to some extent of the 
pressure of work and also strengthened the control of 
the royal family over the administrative machinery, 
a control that was expected to be more dependable 
than that exercised through a Vazir belonging to 
other than the reigning house. 

The experiments made by Akbar show clearly that 
he was not satisfied with any time-honoured arrange- 
ment and did not hesitate to try new methods. Indeed 
he did more for the full expansion and efficiency of 
the Vizarat department than probably all the rulers 
combined before him, not excluding even the Surs. 
Jalaluddin Khilji had an informal board of Vazirs 
but it was irregular and did not form part of the 
established administrative machine. It was probably 
more an advisory than an executive body. Firoz 
Tughlaq had also a sort of board but it did nothing 
except fomenting quarrels. Akbar had apparently 
the clearest notion about the value of boards and the 
division of functions in the Vizarat department. 
Similarly, the idea of separating the Khalsa revenue 
from the general revenue could be traced in a crude 
form even earlier, but it was clearly thought out and 
systematically worked by Akbar. 

Akbar had trust in his ministers and had created 
a good machinery of finance. He could, therefore, 
conveniently afford to leave a good deal of work 
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transfer of the control of the Vizarat to the Crown 
Prince at once relieved him to some extent of the 
pressure of work and also strengthened the control of 
the royal family over the administrative machinery, 
a control that was expected to be more dependable 
than that exercised through a Vazir belonging to 
other than the reigning house. 

The experiments made by Akbar show clearly that 
he was not satisfied with any time-honoured arrange- 
ment and did not hesitate to try new methods. Indeed 
he did more for the full expansion and efficiency of 
the Vizarat department than probably all the rulers 
combined before him, not excluding even the Surs. 
Jalaluddin Khilji had an informal board of Vazirs 
but it was irregular and did not form part of the 
established administrative machine. It was probably 
inore an advisory than an executive body. Fuiroz 
Tughlaq had also a sort of board but it did nothing 
except fomenting quarrels. Akbar had apparently 
the clearest notion about the value of boards and the 
division of functions in the Vizarat department. 
Similarly, the idea of separating the Khalsa revenue 
from the general revenue could be traced in a crude 
form even earlier, but it was clearly thought out and 
systematically worked by Akbar. 

Akbar had trust in his ministers and had created 
a good machinery of finance. He could, therefore, 
conveniently afford to leave a good deal of work 
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entirely to the officials. Although on important 
papers his signature was necessary but a considerable 
amount of routine work he left entirely to the officials 
concerned. It was no longer necessary for the 
Emperor to sign the salary bills (parwanchas) of the 
officials and servants of the household department, of 
the Ahdis and Chelas, or the stipend bills of princes 
and princesses or of the Jagirdars. Other papers 
like the schedules of prices, statements of sums 
forwarded by collectors, agreements made between the 
r’yat and the ‘Amils and audit bills, were also not 
signed by the Emperor.’® 

Akbar assimilated fully the ideas and traditions 
of the early Delhi Sultanat, examined them thoroughly 
and improved them so well that they appear to have 
been transformed. His own contribution to the 
administrative art and machinery was substantial and 
it reflects much credit on him that the organization he 
gave lasted with only a few modifications here and 
there till the eighteenth century. True, that his 
organization suffered from much _ reduplication of 
work but that was due to the fact that the civil and 
military services were combined and not separate. 
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CHAPTER YII 


REVENUE SYSTEM (UNDER 
THE SLAVES) 


The material for reconstructing a history of the 
revenue policy prior to the Mughals is meagre. The 
Chroniclers paid more attention to political history 
and only incidentally made a few desultory remarks 
regarding other matters. An account of the working 
and revenue policy of the pre-Mughal governments is 
bound to be sketchy and confined to the general 
principles and tendencies that guided the Sultans of 
Delhi. 

The experience of the founders of the Delhi 
Sultanat in financial matters was practically nothing. 
They were primarily soldiers and were more interest- 
ed in wars and conquests than in the details of 
government. They, however, had for general guidance 
the Muslim theory of finance and the policy followed 
by the Ghaznavides whom they had supplanted. The 
Muslim fiscal theory has been briefly described in an 
appendix. 

The Ghaznavide rulers, as has been pointed out, 
had a central financial department presided over by 
the Vazir. By the Central government or rather by 
the Sultan himself were appointed local officials such 
as Sahibi divan or provincial financial minister, the 
‘Amil or Collector, and the Rais who probably was 
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the local revenue supervisor of a district or town. The 
central financial department kept a record of accounts 
and revenue (Mali-Kharaj) which was expected from 
different places. It was not clearly known on what 
principles the revenue of districts and provinces was 
assessed, but it might be surmised that the Ghazna 
government, following the practice of other Muslim 
rulers, relied upon the records left by the rulers or 
officials whom they had supplanted. In _ the 
Ghaznavide period no reference to actual measure- 
ment of land is available. Narshakhi’s account of 
the history of Bokhara suggests more a summary 
assessment than any careful calculation. 

The assessments were recorded in the Central 
finance department. It was on that basis that the 
Vazir demanded revenue from provincial and district 
officials. The demands were not confined to cash. 
The Mali-Kharaj included even pearls, amber, cloth, 
utensils, and such other things.*® 

The Vazir was very particular in realising the 
amount recorded in his office. A Governor was 
expected not only to pay the Kharaj due from his 
province but also to send presents to the Amirs and 
high officials of the Court.'’@ The loyalty and ability of 
a provincial official was measured by the amount of 
Khara]j and presents that he sent to the Court. So 
long as he could prevent any outbreak of serious 
rebellion and send adequate presents he was regarded 
as an efficient and loyal official no matter what the 
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people thought of him. On one occasion a provincial 
governor sent rich presents to Mas‘ud who waxed 
eloquent in his praise. One of the shrewd men said 
to himself that the character of the administration 
of that governor should better be asked from the 
subjects of the province whose homes he had despoiled 
to win the goodwill of the Sultan.'® 

Those unfortunate governors who failed to pay 
the amount recorded in the Vizarat office had a bad 
time. It might reasonably be presumed that most of 
the defaulters were either really inefficient or dis- 
honest, but sometimes even a good governor ran the 
risk of being ground down for no faults of his own. 
There is a case recorded of Abul Qasim Hasiri, the 
governor of Khurasan, who failed to satisfy the Vazir 
Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi in the time of 
Mas‘ud. The Vazir forthwith decided to adopt 
rigorous measures. The governor was _ insultingly 
addressed and humiliated and a public executioner 
was called to flog and torture him. Such treatment of 
a high official was resented by other ministers, and 
one of them, Abu Nasr, protested to Mas‘ud against 
it and requested his intervention.“ The Sultan 
declined to do anything directly and asked him to go 
to the Vazir on some pretext and try to soothe him. 
Abu Nasr did what a tactful man like him could do 
but the Vazir frankly told him that the only way out 
of the unpleasant situation lay in the full payment 
of the revenue. At last Abul Qasim agreed to do 
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that; and resigning his office immediately vowed never 
to accept a governorship.’® 

Although great rigour was exercised in the 
realisation of the revenue, neither the Vazir nor the 
Sultan was unwilling to show leniency when there was 
good reason for it. It is said that the people of 
Lamghan would unhesitatingly undertake long 
journeys to the capital to protest against any un- 
reasonable demand, even of a paltry sum, by the local 
officials. As their part of the country had been 
plundered they went to Ghaznin and represented their 
case before Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi, 
with the result that twice successively remissions were 
made.’ There is another case when a_ hundred 
thousand dirhams were remitted from the revenue of 
Tirmiz in honour of the subjugation of Makran.'@ 

In the time of famines the State did try to help 
the people. In 401 A.H. a terrible famine had 
occurred in Khurasan. Mahmud sent orders to all 
provinces and districts to send corn. Large quantities 
of foodstuff were sent to relieve the poor.'® 

Frequent references are found to Kharaj in the 
Chronicles of the time, from which it appears that it 
was the most important source of revenue. Jizya was 
also levied from the non-Muslims. The revenue office 
(Abvab-ul-mal) kept a record of Jizya also.” Of 
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zakat there is hardly any mention, but it might be 
presumed that it must have been levied in some form 
or another. 

The provincial officials usually sent the revenue 
to the headquarters. In case of delay an agent 
(Rasul)' was sent by the Central government to 
expedite remittance. If there was any serious 
confusion the Vazir himself sometimes went to the 
province to set the affairs in order. As the organisa- 
tion of the Central government grew weak the 
provinces fell into more disorder. In the days of 
‘Abdul Rashid, for example, one Khwaja Abu Tahir 
Husain was sent to Hindustan to collect the revenue. 
On his arrival there he found that the local officials 
were tyrannising over the people and that grave 
confusion prevailed.’ His impressions he reported 
to the Secretary of State which office was then held 
by Abul Fazl Baihaqi. On his representation the 
Sultan threatened the official concerned with strong 
measures. But the official worked upon the Sultan in 
such a way that Baihaqi was imprisoned and his house 
was plundered. From this anecdote it is possible to 
infer that at least in the days of the later Ghaznavides 
an influential local official could retaliate even on a 
high official of the Central government should the 
latter venture to expose him. 

All the payments were made to the treasury. The 
treasurer examined the demands (Nuskhai hujjat) and 
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on receiving the payment gave a receipt (Khat) for 
it.” 

The system prevailing in the time of the 
Ghaznavides was probably followed by the Ghorides 
who stepped into their shoes. After the conquest of 
India Mu‘izuddin Ghori appointed governors at 
different places who probably exercised both civil and 
military powers. With the establishment of inde- 
pendent sovereign princes in India that state of 
affairs naturally changed. <A regular machine and a 
system began to grow after the model of the 
Ghaznavides, influenced by the local conditions and 
customs as well as by the Muslim theory. 

Just as Mu‘izuddin had entrusted the charge of 
different territories to his officials, the so-called Slave 
Sultans distributed tracts of land among their own 
followers and officials. Such tracts of land were 
called iqta‘s, and the man entrusted with the charge 
of an igta* was called a muqta‘. According to the 
Muslim law a muqta’ was not considered the owner 
of the iqta‘ but was simply allowed, within defined, 
limits, the ownership of the usufruct. Usually an 
iqta‘ was given to military men (Ahli Jaish) for a 
number of years or even for the lifetime of the grantee. 
It could not legally be hereditary for a grant making 
an iqta‘ hereditary became automatically null and 
void. 

Another important feature of iqta‘ according to 
Muslim Jurists, is that the tithe land could not be 
given to anyone as iqta‘ except on the grounds of 
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poverty. Moreover, in a tithe land if a landowner 
declined to pay the tithe, no action could be brought 
against him by a mugqta‘. This being the law there 
is no surprise that one does not find any reference_to 
military officers holding tithe lands as iqta‘. Frequent 
references on the other hand are found of the transfer 
of mugta‘s and even dismissals; which suggest that 
iqta* grants were revoked by the Sultan when he 
thought necessary. 

It was therefore from the Kharaj lands that 
iqt&‘’s were given to military officers. The Muslim 
law draws a distinction between jizya and non-jizya 
revenues of an iqta‘. While other sources of revenue 
could be assigned to a muqta‘’ for a number of years, 
those of Jizya could only be granted annually. 
Ordinarily therefore the igqta‘ was given on the 
strength of its revenue other than Jizya. 

An iqta‘-holder was expected to collect the 
revenue and deduct from it the amount granted to 
him. The balance he was to remit to the Central 
Government. According to the law, if the realization 
from an iqta‘ fell short of the amount granted to the 
muqta* he could not demand the deficit from the 
Central Government. For, if he did so, his right of 
collecting the revenue was ipso facto suspended at 
least as long as the question was not settled. The 
Central Government in those days was far more 
dilatory than now, and no iqta‘-holder would have 
willingly liked to involve himself in trouble. This 
view of the law gives the reason why a mugqta‘ tried 
to square up the revenue with his grant, and attempt- 
ed to get some surplus, if he could, to fight a lean 
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year. Over and above this there was the natural 
desire on the part of an iqt&‘-holder’® to make the 
best of his opportunities or in plain language to 
satisfy his cupidity. 

An iqta‘-holder naturally tried to conceal from 
the Central Government the real income from his 
iqta*. As a corollary there was a perpetual tug 
between the Central Government and the muqta‘. The 
Central Government was anxious to get the surplus 
after a muqt* had deducted the amount granted to 
him. The Muqt‘ on the other hand tried to show 
that no surplus or only a nominal surplus was left. 
This situation created an atmosphere of suspicion and 
dishonesty which on the whole was undesirable in the 
general interests of the State. 

Besides the iqta‘ there was another class of land 
known as Khalsa. The Khalsa land was also termed 
‘mumlakat.’ It belonged to no individual as such 
but was the property of the public treasury. It was 
under the direct supervision and control of the govern- 
ment and was probably managed through the agency 
of ‘Amils. For this class of land the scales of 
revenue were determined by the Central Government. 

Another class of land was that which was left in 
the hands of its original holders on condition of pay- 
ing tribute. The Rajas or Zemindars who had come 
to terms with the Muslim conquerors continued to 
enjoy autonomy within their jurisdiction as long as 
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they did not break the terms of agreement or the 
ambition of the Sultan did not lead to the annexa- 
tion of their lands. This class of land was not 
affected by any reform or regulations introduced by 
the Central Government, and the local individual 
owners did not know of any authority except their 
own Raja or Zemindar. The arrangement was 
entirely between the Raja and the Central govern- 
nent. The tribute which these Rajas paid does not 
appear to have been rigidly fixed, or always realized 
with regularity. The very fact that they had sub- 
mitted was sometimes taken as enough. This tribute 
or Kharaj was of the nature of Jizya. 

From the earliest days of Muslim rule in India 
the chief sources of revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment were Kharaj from the Hindu chiefs and land- 
lords, land revenue derived from the Khalsa and 
other classes of land, Khams or one-fifth of the war 
booty, and miscellaneous revenue derived from Zakat 
and Abvab. 

The earliest reference to revenue policy is found 
in Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah who says that Qutb- 
uddin ordered the abolition of all taxes except the 
Shar‘i ones which in some cases were one-tenth and 
in others half a tenth.“ Although the writer does 
not throw any further light on his statement it is 
apparent that the operation of this rule related to 
the tithe land. The sources of revenue to which this 
statement relates come under the Sadaq&h.’* Two 
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inferences can be reasonably drawn from the state- 
ment. Firstly, that in some parts of the land tithe 
was applied. As it was purely a religious tax its 
advantages were confined to the Muslims. Secondly, 
that this tax was not on the land as such but on the 
actual produce of the soil. 

Fakhruddin says that Qutbuddin abolished all 
taxes except the Shar‘I. Wihether this was actually 
carried out is highly doubtful. The Muslim period 
has witnessed many similar resolutions but they could 
never be successfully enforced. Nevertheless it clear- 
ly indicates the policy of Qutbuddin and whoever 
might have derived advantages from the unauthorised 
taxes, so far as the Central Government was concerned 
they did not count as a source of revenue. The 
policy of the government was no doubt generous 
inasmuch as it was anxious to stick to a well defined 
code of law. It is not possible to say which of the 
numerous scales of taxes proposed by the Muslim law 
was generally adopted. But it might be that the 
scale nearest to the system prevailing in the country 
had been adopted. As there was no uniform system 
prevailing throughout the land the scales applied to 
different localities might have naturally differed. 
One more inference might be permitted. All the 
historians say that ‘Alaiuddin’s scale was the highest. 
Now ‘Alauddin took one-half of the produce, which 
was the highest rate sanctioned by the Muslim law. 


Qutbuddin simply followed the custom of Turan where a 
tenth of the produce was exacted as is mentioned in the 
‘Ain. (Jarrett, IT, 55). I do not think that such an argument 
would be weighty under the circumstances. 
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It might reasonably be presumed that the rate of 
Qutbuddin was lower than that of the great Khilji 
monarch. 

In the time of Iltutmish no changes are recorded. 
In all probability he did not interfere with the system 
or rather systems obtaining in the country. He was 
not so hard pressed for money, for his conquests and 
the extension of the empire replenished his treasury. 

By the time of Balban the Mongol pressure on 
India had increased considerably. They were in the 
heart of the Punjab and threatened to break through 
the boundary of the Delhi Sultanat. Balban was 
therefore forced to strengthen his army as much as 
he could, and suspend the policy of expansion and 
conquest in India. In his time most of the country 
was held by muqt‘s. Balban did not like the arrange- 
ment, but circumstances prevented him from changing 
it ‘7° On account of the confusion that prevailed after 
the death of Iltutmish a large number of iqta’s, at 
least in the Doab and probably in other parts of the 
Empire too, had become hereditary by his time. The 
original holders of iqta‘s were dead, but their sons 
and in some cases their slaves or widows had contrived 
to hold them. This was clearly against the Muslm 
law and definitely disadvantageous to the State. 
Balban ordered an inquiry into such holdings and 
tried to bring under the Khalsa those iqt&a‘s, the 
holders of which were either dead or disabled for 
active military service. He did not intend to remove 
those descendants of the original holders of iqta‘s 


176 Zia, 61—63. For iqta‘. Tabq. Akb. uses Jagir (Nawal 
Kishore, p. 41) see also De, pp. 101-02. 
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who were fit for military service. To the orphans 
and widows of the mugqta‘s he was willing to grant 
allowances sufficient for their maintenance. This 
reform was opposed on the ground that the present 
holders thought that their predecessors held the iqta‘s 
as in‘am (gifts) and any attempt to deprive them of 
their holdings would ruin them. The arguments were 
legally of no value, but Balban had to yield because 
the opposition was supported in influential quarters.1” 
Nevertheless, the attitude of the Sultan acted as a 
warning to other muqta‘s and might have prevented 
for the time other iqta‘s from becoming hereditary. 
Thus Balban could effect no change in the iqta‘ 
system. He himself, however, did not create heredi- 
tary iqta‘s and frequent changes of muqta‘s are 
mentioned in his time. A muqta‘ was, however, not 
free to do as he pleased. There were several checks 
upon him. Failing in his attempt at reform, Balban 
decided to tighten the administration and keep a 
rigorous watch on the sources and amount of income. 
He removed those officials in whom he had no 
confidence and appointed more reliable men in their 
places.’ Following the precedent of Iltutmish’” he 
placed the most important divisions in the hands of 
his sons. Multan, Samana, Oudh and Bengal were 
held at one time or other by the sons of the Sultan. 
The eldest son of Balban used to come to the Court 
every year with Khazana (treasure) and Mali 


17 Zia, 61—63. 
178 Zia, 37—39. 


179 Tajul maathir. 
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Khidamati'® (presents ?), a practice which the Sultan 
appreciated and others might have adopted. 

Another and the most important measure was 
the appointment of a ‘ Khwaja’ to important 
iqta‘s.*8%! No precise definition of the functions of the 
Khwaja is found in early writers,'® but the fact that 
he was selected from clever ‘ mutasarrafs ’ shows that 
he was a civil official and had to deal with accounts 
and records. The appointment of such an officer by 
the Sultan on the recommendation of the Vazir 
suggests the desire on the part of the Central Govern- 
ment to keep an eye on the divisional revenue and to 
put a sort of check on the activities of the muqt‘s. 

The possibility of collusion between mugqta‘ and 
Khwaja was minimized by two factors. One was the 
appointment of informers by the Sultan. These 
informers loitered about picking up information and 
communicating it either to the finance department or 
to the Sultan himself. The other factor was that an 
iqta* was coveted by more than one man. The rivals 
of a muqt‘ would have hardly failed to report if not 
exaggerate his faults. Under these limitations a 
muqt‘ could not have persisted long in evil ways. 

Besides iqta‘s, lands were also given as milk and 
in‘am. They were treated quite separately from other 
classes of holdings. They were given as rewards or 
gifts, and unlike the iqta‘s, could be made hereditary. 


120 Zia, 69. 

181 For ex. see. Zia, pp. 36, 38. 

182 Raj Rup writing in the days of later Mughals, how- 
ever, says it meant ‘‘ Navisinda ”’ (writer). Elhot & Beames, 
Races of N. W. P., II, 377. But in the early days that office 


seems to have been more dignified. 
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Although the Sultan could theoretically revoke such 
grants, yet in practice that was not usually done, at 
least with regard to grants made by him. 

The Mugqta‘ was entrusted with adequate power 
to enforce payments. Jalaluddin Khilji who was a 
muqt’ of Kaithal showed rigour." He was also 
required to subdue the recalcitrant people and quell 
disturbances. He could even adopt extreme measures 
such as plundering villages in case of defiance. 

Among the officials of Khitaét and Qasbat are 
mentioned Mutsarrafs,’* and Karkuns, who apparent- 
ly were officials connected with revenue and _ office 
work. These officials do not seem to have dealt with 
the peasants as such but with the landlords, the 
Chaudharis and the Mugaddams. Both these terms— 
Chaudhari and Muqaddam—have been loosely used by 
the Persian writers and no one has given any precise 
description of their position. According to Ibni 
Batuta, who, it must be remembered, wrote about half 
a century later, the territories depending on the 
capital were grouped into large units of hundreds(?%). 
Over each of these units was a Chaudhari who was a 
Hindu.** The muqaddam was generally speaking a 
village headman or in certain cases even a chief of 
considerable military power and importance. 

Besides the muqta‘s, frequent references are also 
found to ‘Amils. The ‘Amil was not probably an 


183 Jia, 194. 


1% Zia, 106. According to Batuta, ITI, 388, ‘‘ Mutassaraf 
au administrateur charge d’un percevoir les impdts.’’ 
Evidently he was a revenue officer. 


185 Batuta, III, 388. 
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official subordinate to the muqta‘, for he gave 
accounts, like the mugqta‘s, directly to the officials at 
the Central Government.1% What was the position of 
an ‘Amil? Technically he was the collector of zakat 
taxes.187 The original significance had, however, 
undergone a change even before the time of the Slaves 
and the term had come to be applied more and more 
in the sense of a ‘‘ collector ” of taxes. Among the 
important officials that were considered to be necessary 
for the regular government of an aqlim, were a Wali, 
Amirs, ‘Amils and Karkuns.’*% The fact that twelve 
thousand horsemen were deemed necessary to hold an 
aqlim clearly shows that it was quite a big division 
more or less like a province. Delhi was styled as an 
aqlim. An aglim therefore was believed to have more' 
than one ‘Amil. 

In spite of his sometimes unscrupulous method, 
Balban had respect for the Muslim law. The Muslim 
writers do not mention any increase of taxation in the 
time of Balban, but the probability is that the 
increase of expenditure on the Court and the Army, 
and the suspension of the programme of conquest and 
expansion, would surely have forced the hands of 
Balban to get as much as could reasonably be got, and 
make the best of the available sources of revenue. 
The Central Government might not have claimed any 
extra Shari‘at taxes, but there could hardly be any 
doubt that the local officials would not have failed to 


18 For ex., Zia, 52. 
187 Aghindes, p. 316. 
18 Zia, 51-52. 
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avail themselves of the time honoured cesses that 
existed in India prior to the Muslim conquest. Where 
adequate facilities did not exist the official might 
have created new cesses in imitation of the practice 
followed in other places.'® 

After the death of Balban the machinery of the 
Central Government became slack. The demoralisa- 
tion of the last days of the Slave kings was followed 
by a revolution. Jalaluddin Khilji was naturally 
anxious to command the confidence and gain the 
support of the officials. He did not, therefore, 
deprive any of his igqt&‘-holders of their grants nor 
would he apply severe measures against the officials 
such as imprisonments or corporal punishments.'” 
Nor did he interfere with the imlak and waqf lands, or 
the moveable or immoveable property of the deceased. 
In this respect he followed the policy of Balban though 
he did not adopt his rigorous methods. Except in 
his application of leniency he maintained the arrange- 
ment that he found on coming to the throne. 


189 For a list of taxes prior to Muslim Conquests see 
Monahan’s History of Bengal, pp. 381—83, Barnett’s 
Antiquities of India (1913), p. 100. For South India see 
S. K. Ayangar’s Ancient India, p. 180, R. K. Mukerji’s 
mance in Ancient India, (2nd ed.), pp. 250—53, 


190 Zia, 193-94, 206. 


CHAPTER YIII 
REVENUE SYSTEM (UNDER THE KHILJIS) 


‘Alauddin was a man of sterner stuff than his 
old uncle. He wished to screw up the machinery of 
administration and introduce vigour and efficiency. 
The internal rebellions and foreign pressure forced his 
attention to the whole system of government and led 
him to introduce reforms both in the military and 
revenue departments. 

His revenue policy was comprehensive enough to 
affect all classes of land tenures. It has been already 
stated that a very large portion of the revenues in the 
territories annexed by the Muslim government was 
alienated as milk (proprietary rights given by the 
State) in‘am (gifts), idrarat (pensions), wagqfs 
(endowments) and mafriz (?). These grants were 
almost exclusively held by the Muslims. Although 
with regard to the resumption of the igta* lands the 
legal difficulty was not serious yet any attempt to 
interfere with them was resented, as in the time of 
Balban. Far more difficult was it to lay hands on 
the above-mentioned holdings. But ‘Alauddin after 
long discussions with his ‘high officials, and hard 
thinking had made up his mind to bring them under 
state control and make them a source of profit to the 
exchequer. Undeterred by communal considerations 
and unlike Balban he revoked most of these grants. 


191 Zia, 283-84. 


ct 
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Some chroniclers say that he revoked all grants, but 
it is not likely. More probably he asserted the right 
of the State to deal with all classes of lands, cancelled, 
all such grants of which he did not approve and 
bestowed others on his own terms. The Muslims must 
have felt the change keenly and in the inflated 
language of Zia were reduced to poverty. 

Then ‘Alauddin turned to the question of 
reducing those Hindu landholders who held lands 
from the state on condition of paying a stipulated 
amount of revenue. These landholders should be 
distinguished from semi-independent or independent 
Rajas who did not hold land directly from the State 
but were allowed to rule over their territories on 
condition of paying a lump sum to the Delhi Sultanate 
as tribute. The reforms under consideration were 
directed against the Hindu landlords who acted as a 
sort of middlemen between the Government and the 
cultivators either as revenue farmers or collectors. 
They have been indifferently styled as Mugaddams 
(head-men), Khots’® (farmers of revenue), Chaudharis 
(revenue collectors). These middlemen collected the 


192 References to grants of the time of ‘Alauddin are 
found in Zia. For example vide pp. 438-39. 


193 Khot: A Marathi word used also in Konkan. It 
means ‘a farmer of land revenue or custom.’ In Konkan 
and some parts of the Maratha provinces he exercised the 
hereditary privilege of collecting the Government revenue. 
(Wilson, pp. 286, 585.) I have tentatively accepted this mean- 
ing because it fits in well with the text. There is no wonder 
that the extension of the Muslim conquests beyond the 
Vindhyas brought some technical terms to the North from 
the South. Besides Zia and Mubarak Shahi no other 
chronicler I know of gives any meaning of the word. 
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revenue on behalf of the State for which they were 
given special concessions. Besides getting their dues 
for the work of collection they were allowed liberal 
concessions in holding land and pastures for them- 
selves. The Muqaddams and Khots and perhaps also 
the Chaudharis were probably hereditary officials, 
for there is hardly any mention of appointments to 
those jobs by the Government. 

The Muslim Government was not well organised 
even under Balban, and whatever little he could have 
done was undone by the weak governments that 
followed after his death. Taking advantage of their 
intimate knowledge of the lands and tenants under 
their jurisdiction, their local influence and power, 
and the weakness of the central government and the 
Vizarat department . he Khcots, Muqaddams, and 
Chaudharis appr‘ ag ed to themselves as much of 
the state revenn-\., .. ir opportunities permitted. 
Not only did thee Vide payments but seem also to 
have ignored the Government. Allowing consider- 
able margin for the style of Ziauddin there appears 
to be a good deal of truth in the complaint of ‘AIa- 
uddin that ‘‘ the Khots and Muqaddams ride on good 
horses, dress themselves daintily, use Persian bows, 
busy themselves in hunting or fight among themselves. 
They do not pay either Kharaj or Jizyah, house or 
grazing taxes, and (besides) they charge their dues 
of collecting revenue. They hold drinking and 
convivial parties. Whether called or uncalled they 


1% Such was also the case in Hindu India, see Barnett’s 
Antig, p. 105 
F, 17 
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do not come to the Divan (revenue office) and complete- 
ly disregard the revenue officials.’’?® 

When ‘Alauddin had not spared the Muslims or 
hesitated to deprive them of peculiar privileges, there 
was no reason why he should have shown any favour 
to the Hindu officials. Besides the loss of revenue to 
the State their mutual quarrels were responsible for 
some political disorders also. Both for political and 
financial reasons they were to be dealt with. ‘Ala- 
uddin therefore, withdrew all the peculiar time- 
honoured concessions that they had hitherto enjoyed, 
and taxed them like other landholders. He abolished 
all distinctions between different classes of landholders 
and tried to introduce uniformity. Between the 
Muqaddam (headman) and the Balahar (the village 
watchman ?)!* he would make no distinction.1” It 
was a levelling stroke against tts indu privileged 
classes. Neither the Muslimsjjever.e Hindus were 
allowed to enjoy any special p:merges in the matter 
of Kharaj. The measure of their respective losses 
was according to the measure of privileges they had 
hitherto enjoyed. 


195 Zia, 291. Ferishta, I, 109. 


1% T have tentatively and reluctantly accepted Whilson’s 
definitions, as in the case of Khot. Zia is the only Muslim 
writer so far as 1 know who uses this term, and he does not 
explain it. 


197 The word ‘ vafa i bisvah’ occurs in Zia printed text 
(287, 299) and in Br. Mus. MS. (f. 143r) and India Office, 
No. 211, f. 187r. v. The Tabq. Akb. (India Office Text 
No. 225, f. 7Ov, 71lr) drops this word. Ferishta has almost 
entirely followed Tabq. The meaning of the phrase is not 
clear to me. Vide appendix. 
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‘Alauddin had abolished neither the iqt&* nor the 
Khoti system. There was no machinery to replace 
them even if he had liked to do so. His sole object 
was to abolish privileges that were enjoyed at the 
expense of the government and contributed to dis- 
orders and difficulties in revenue collection. The 
Khots continued to live and get their dues (Khoti) for 
their services, but nothing more. They had to pay 
like others the land, house, and grazing taxes.1* 

In pursuance of his anti-liquor policy ‘Alauddin 
had renounced the income derived from taxes on drugs 
and tari (Bagini).%° He had also tried to stop 
gambling and forego the gambling tax. What amount 
of the revenue the State lost in these reforms it is not 
possible to know correctly. But the amount must 
have been quite large as Ziauddin uses the word 
** Kharaj hai bi Andaza.’2 Thus, while the 
exchequer lost considerable revenue it was over- 
burdened with the military expenditure which had 
been steadily rising ever since the beginning of the 
Muslim conquest and had assumed huge figures in the 
time of ‘Alauddin. The extension of the empire in 
the west and south and the constant Mughal menace 
were largely responsible for the enormous army 
maintained by ‘Alauddin. 

To meet the growing demands of the exchequer 
‘Alauddin raised the scale of taxation to the highest 
point allowed by the Muslim law. He charged fifty 


198 Zia, 287. 

199 Bagini is a Karnatic word for ‘‘ a species of palm 
from which Tari is extracted.’’ Wilson, p. 46. 

200 Zia, : The phrase means Kharaj beyond 


calculation. 
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per cent of the gross produce of the land.™ It is not 
possible with the evidence available at present to 
compare the taxation of ‘Alauddin with those of his 
predecessors. But it is very probable that the land 
tax had a tendency to increase ever since the time of 
Iltutmish and Balban. However, it seems clear that 
the land was not so heavily taxed by the Muslim 
Sultans before ‘Alauddin. Its justification, if it were 
possible, lay in the need of the hour and the remark- 
able efficiency of the army. 

‘Alauddin realised that the tax was heavy and 
was bound to tell seriously on all classes particularly 
the cultivators. He had no sympathy for the well- 
to-do classes, and did not worry about them. But he 
was anxious to see that the local revenue farmers and 
landholders who had been deprived of their privileges 
did not shelve their burden on the shoulders of the 
poor,” as they usually did. At the same time he was 
no more prepared to allow the exchequer to be 
defrauded or suffer from the venality of the revenue 
officials. In his attempt to find out a solution he was 
led further in his reforms. 

The first important step that he took was to 
insist on the actual measurement of land. It was on 
the basis of the actual cultivation that he realized 
taxes. The Muslim law ever since the time of Omar 
recognized measurement of land as an important basis 
for assessment.%* Nor was it unknown to the 


201 Zia, 287. 

02 Zia, Loc. cit. 

23 See Amir Ali’s ‘‘ Hist. of the Saracens,’’ p. 62, 
Sulukul Muluk, and other legal authorities. 
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Hindus.™ How far and in what parts of Northern 
India it was followed it is difficult to say with 
certainty. But in Southern India it had prevailed 
in the Chola Kingdom and was known to the Hindu 
rulers.*> However, ‘Alauddin appears to be the first 
Muslim ruler of India who laid emphasis on the 
system of measurement. By adopting the system of 
measurement on a large scale the government could 


204 _ In Northern India also some sort of measurement 
robably prevailed as would appear from the duties of Gopa 
described in Arthashastra; see ‘‘ Early History of Bengal ’ 
(1825) by F. J. Monahan, I.C.S., p. 80. See also Bihler’s 
remarks on ‘‘ Asoka’s Rajukas oder Lajukas,’’ Z. D. M. G. 
1893, p. 469, 70 where he calls him a ‘‘ Feldmesser.’ This 
has been further elucidated by ‘“‘ Dr. Richard Fick in Die 
Sociale Gliedering im Nordostlichen Indien ”’ (1897), p. 97, 
styling him ‘* Landmesser ’’. The word occurs in Girnar 
inscription, Third Rock Edict, and is given in E. Hultzsch, 
** Corpus Inscription I’’ (1925), p. 4. He gives a note 
(p. 5, n. 2) and A. C. Woolner in Asoka Glossary, p. 127, 
also notices it. The word Cora-rajjuka of Arthshastra does 
not necessarily contradict the significance given by Biihler on 
the authority of Jatakas. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar accepts 
Biihler, dsoka, p. 55. He was a companion of Pradestr who 
according to Dr. Thomas was “ charged with executive 
duties of revenue collection and police.’’ (J.R.A.S., 1914, 
p. 385.) The Rajjuka looks lke the Muslim Amir. However 
the whole question is not finally settled. Jolly in Z.D.M.G., 
1916, p. 228, considers Rajjuas the right reading and having 
exactly the same significance as Rajjuschorrajju. Hultzsch 
is not as definite as Jolly. V. Smith, however, would connect 
Rajuka with Raja (Asoka, p. 208, ed. 1920) —or Governor. 
Dr. Thomas in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 1922, 
p. 487, says that the designation Rajuka points ‘‘ No doubt 
to functions connected with survey, land settlement and 
irrigation.’’ He accepts Bihler, p. 508, n. 2. Professor 
Bevan in the same volume (p. 417) confirms the existence of 
‘‘ irrigation and land measurement ’’ from the account of 
Megasthenes. 


25 “* Some Contributions of South India ’’ by A. Ayangar 
ade p. 409; ‘‘ Ancient India’’ (1911), pp. 148, 150, 
175—7 
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keep a close eye on the landholders, the cultivators, 
and the revenue collectors. 

One of the standing evils in the revenue collection 
consisted in defective realization which usually left 
large balances to be accounted for. As the revenue 
system was yet in the making and the machinery for 
assessment and collection was yet undeveloped, un- 
realised balances were probably inevitable. There 
was another trouble also. The Central Government 
was already overworked, while bribery among revenue 
officials, particularly of the lower grades, was 
rampant. To deal with the balances ‘Alauddin had 
created the “‘ Mustakhraj ”’ office as has been describ- 
ed before. But for curbing the venality of the lower 
officials he adopted two measures. With the common- 
sense that he possessed, ‘Alauddin realized that low 
salaries of revenue officials exposed them to tempta- 
tion. He, therefore, raised their salaries so as to 
enable them to live in respectability and comfort** 
without resorting to corruption. But that was not 
enough to improve their moral tone. ‘Alauddin 
therefore inflicted drastic punishment whenever a 
man was charged with bribery or embezzlement. On 
one charge or the other about ten thousand men— 
‘Amils and clerks—were extremely humiliated and 
severely punished.’ These measures considerably 
checked corruption and bribery,” and also enriched 
the exchequer. 


6 Zia, 292. 
27 Zia, 296. The figures need not be taken literally. 
208 Zia, 287, 289, 292. 
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Another important measure of ‘Alauddin was the 
examination of the papers (Bahi) of Patvaris with a 
view to know the exact figures entered in the name of 
revenue collectors.»® |The scope of the measure was 
obviously limited, and the possibilities of those records 
were not probably fully realized. Nevertheless, it was 
a step in the right direction. ‘Alauddin was 
apparently the first Muslim ruler whose hands reach- 
ed as far as the records of Patvaris, which were the 
best source of information on all matters pertaining 
to the land and its revenue. 

As to the system of payment, ‘Alauddin was not 
very particular about payments in cash. On the other 
hand he preferred payments in kind as he was anxious 
to see that his regulations of prices were well carried 
out. It is said that while enforcing his market laws 
he had issued an order that in the Khalsa (Crown 
lands) of the Doab and Shahri Nau the share of the 
government be taken in kind and the grain be stored 
up in state granaries.7° Measurement of land, ex- 
amination of the papers of the Patvaris, division of 
crops, payment in kind and in cash, all were known to 
the government of ‘Alauddin. 

Besides the land tax the government of ‘Alauddin 
realized house tax and grazing fees.*4 Zia does 
not mention the exceptions in the application of the 
grazing tax. It has been pointed above that the 
Muslim law on the subject had made some exemptions. 


209 Zia, 288, Ferishta, 109. 
210 Zia, 305-06, Ferishta, I, 112. 
211 Zia, 287. 
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A people already heavily taxed would have been 
driven to desperation if unqualified rigour had been 
applied in other matters also. ‘Alauddin exempted 
two pairs of oxen, two buffaloes, two cows and ten 
goats from taxation.”2 Any cattle above those figures 
if sent for pasture had to pay grazing fee provided 
they were milk-producing. As the tax was on 
grazing, the cattle that were fed at home would have 
been exempted from it. 

The grazing tax probably was responsible for the 
increase in the price of meat. Instead of removing 
the grazing tax, ‘Alauddin abolished the cattle tax? 
or Zakat. The abolition of Zakat on cattle was an 
important measure and must have been welcomed by 
those Muslims who kept a large number of cattle for 
trade, and relieved them to some extent of the burden 
of grazing tax. It has not been mentioned why 
‘Alauddin preferred to lose the cattle tax rather than 
the grazing fee. Probably his object was to prevent 
the cultivable land from being enclosed for pastures. 
This was what the Khots and Muqaddams most 
likely did, and this ‘Alauddin was anxious to stop 
for numerous reasons. 


212 Ferishta, I, 109. The passage is doubtful. As it 
stands it appears to mean that he prohibited the Muqaddams 
and Ryots to keep more than the specified number of cattle. 
A comparison with Zia suggests that the passage of Ferishta 
is an interpretation of that of Zia. Zia neither mentions 
limitations nor exemption. Where Ferishta got his informa- 
tion from he does not tell us. But the view that I take fits 
with the Muslim law, and appears more reasonable and prob- 
able. The question is, however, open. 


213 Batuta, III, 184. 
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From Ziauddin it appears that the reforms of 
‘Alauddin were not forced throughout his vast empire. 
There was no lack of energy on the part of the Nayab 
Wazir (Deputy to Wazir) in enforcing the reforms. 
In the divisions of Lahore, Dipalpur, Samana, 
Sannam, Delhi, Biyadna, Afghanpoor, Amroha, 
Katehar, Jhain, Rewari and Nagore the reforms were 
introduced.** The entire lower Doab in the United 
Provinces, Oudh, Gorakhpur, Bihar, Bengal, Malwa, 
Western Panjab, Gujrat and Sindh were left out. 
Bengal was practically independent, Gujrat and 
Malwa had not been yet fully subdued. Gorakhpur 
and the Tarai were yet terra-incognita. But it is 
difficult to say why Oudh and the eastern and central 
parts of the modern United Provinces were not 
included .*!5 

‘Alauddin has been bitterly criticised by Zia- 
uddin. That the taxation under his regime was 
heavy is evident. The cultivators, the landlords, the 
merchants and traders, all had to shoulder the burden. 
The empire had to pay heavily for the defence of the 
country from foreign invasions and internal dis- 
orders." It is unfair to say that ‘Alauddin specially 
aimed at crippling the Hindus as such. The extra- 
vagant language used by Ziauddin is indicative of the 


214 Zia, 288. 

215 T might point out that some names given by Zia 
(p. 288) have not been satisfactorily identified. The readings 
given in Bib. Ind. Edition differ from the Br. Mus. MSS.., 
2039. For example, Kadah and Dabhai of Bib. Ind. read 
respectively as Khar and Dahmshai. I do not propose to 
offer guesses until some more data have been collected and 
examined. 


216 Zia, pp. 324, 340, 386. 
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superficial nature of his observations.™” All classes 
felt the burden but the Hindus felt it more keenly. 
Firstly, because they were mostly cultivators and land- 
holders, and _ secondly because the Khots and 
Mugaddams who were also mostly Hindus and were 
considered as well-to-do men were reduced to poverty. 
In the first case, it was a mere accident, and in the 
second it was quite legitimate, for, strictly speaking, 
the Khots and Muqaddams had no right to anything 
else beyond their share or commission on collections. 
‘Alauddin might have escaped the unpleasant situa- 
tion if he or men of his time had a better knowledge 
of taxation’ and had not pinned their supreme faith 
in land tax. Besides, in a country like India where 
land tax was the main source of revenue any increase 
in taxation was bound to affect the landed classes and 
the cultivators. Personally, ‘Alauddin was neither 
unusually extravagant** nor reckless, nor has been 
believed to possess any morbid love for treasure. But 
he was anxious to strengthen the fighting power and 
the treasury of the empire, and did it as best as his 
empirical knowledge and opportunities permitted. 
From the Hindu States of Southern India and 
also probably from the States of Rajputana, Jizyah 
was taken. There is no definite evidence to show that 


217 The opinion of Abdul Hag, a sixteenth century writer, 
seems to be the sanest. Very briefly, he says that the 
oppressive taxation fell on all, but particularly on the 
Hindus. (B. M., f. 24 v.) His statement is supported by Zia 
also, 1f his exaggerations are not allowed to conceal the facts. 

28 Ziauddin says that the poet Khusro who would have 
received Walayat and Iqt&‘s from other rulers, got no more 
than a salary of one thousand rupees, p. 366. 
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Jizyah was levied from the Hindu subjects living 
directly under the government of Delhi.“® From the 
trend of conversation between ‘Alauddin and Qazrt 
Mughisuddin it appears that the Sultan was well 
satisfied with the maximum tax he had imposed upon 
the people and was not inclined to press for Jizyah. 
Ziauddin would surely have not failed to mention it 
if it had been levied at all. 

The Mugt‘ai system was even less favoured by 
‘Alauddin. Although the most substantial part of 
the income from the Crown-land (Khalsa) was absorb- 
ed in the salaries (wajha) of the Army (hashm) but 
the revenue had to be brought to the State Treasury 
before any disbursement was permitted.”’ The hopes 
of Balban to an appreciable measure were realized 
in the government of ‘Alauddin. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the practice of giving Iqta‘s was 
totally abolished. In scme parts of the empire at 
least it continued.”! Its retention was _ probably 
considered necessary in the territories which had 
either been recently conquered or had not been fully 
subdued. 


29 The difference between the ‘‘ Madbut’’ and ‘* Ghair 
Madbut ’’ appears to have been made by “Alauddin. See Zia, 
323. The word is the objective form of ‘ Zabt’. What it 
precisely meant Zia does not tell us. But the ‘distinction 
which he draws in connection with the States and territories 
in Rajputana and Malwa is pretty suggestive. 


20 Zia, 323-24. 
221 Zia, 328, 389. 


CHAPTER IX 
REVENUE SYSTEM (UNDER THE TUGHLAQS) 


After the death of ‘Alauddin his arrangements 
broke down. Besides the incompetence and _short- 
sightedness of Mubarak Shah, which was no doubt 
an important factor, there were other reasons for the 
reaction. The policy of ‘Alauddin was too rigid and 
unpopular with almost all classes of men. Moreover, 
it does not appear that any satisfactory machinery of 
administration had been created by him to carry on 
his work efficiently after his death. The administra- 
tion continued to deteriorate for the next five years. 

It was not till Ghayadsuddin, the founder of the 
Tughlaq dynasty, came to the throne that any 
attention seems to have been given to revenue matters. 
Both as a matter of policy and necessity he did not 
deem it advisable to change quickly the policy of 
Mubarak Shah in whose shoes he professed to have 
entered. His main source of power was the support 
of his military followers. He had received no support 
from the Shaikhul Islam and his followers. It was 
therefore inevitable that he should keep the military 
officers and nobles in good humour. This he did by 
conferring igta&‘s** on them and showing them 
indulgence in matters of revenue realizations,” and 
by an exhibition of military energy. Moreover, 


222 Zia, 428. 
3 Zia, 431. 
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Ghayasuddin was a soldier and not a financier. On 
the whole he liked moderation and had not the 
rigidness of ‘Alauddin. 

In pursuance of his general policy and the 
necessity of enlisting popular sympathy on his side, 
he made some important changes in the system of 
‘Alauddin. The greatest defect in ‘Alauddin’s 
revenue policy lay in his insistence on collecting the 
standard revenue irrespective of any consideration. 
Ghayasuddin saw the inequity of the system and 
ordered that due allowance should be made in realiz- 
ing the revenue, for any accidents or natural calamities 
{to crops). Balban had on one occasion struck off 
the old balances of revenue; but Ghaydsuddin by 
adopting a more reasonable policv minimized the 
possibility of large unrealised balances and at the 
same time earned a good reputation. The policy of 
‘Alauddin as amended by Ghay&asuddin carried the 
revenue policy of the Sultanat to a point which was 
not exceeded even in the times of the Surs or the 
Mughals. If Ghaydsuddin had stuck to measurement 
and had not favoured the grant of iqta‘s or laxity 
towards Mugqta‘s and revenue officials, his system would 
have been the best. Nevertheless by recognizing the 
principle of allowance for damages to land or crops 
he took a very substantial step towards the growth of 
the Imperial revenue policy. 

Ghayadsuddin was not oblivious of the necessity 
of enhancing the revenue, but unlike ‘Alauddin he 
favoured gradual increase. It is incredible that he 


4 Zia, 429. 
2% Zia, 430. 
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charged only one-tenth or one-eleventh of the gross 
produce,** for neither the most lenient view of the 
Hindu nor the Muslim law would recommend such 
indulgence. Surely a Sultan who of necessity was 
bound to maintain a large army and keep the military 
leaders satisfied could hardly afford to allow the 
revenue to fall so low. Ghayasuddin did not usher a 
millenium : no one could. 

The passage”’ in Ziauddin dealing with the 
instructions to the Divan is obscure. Its obscurity 
has led to misunderstanding. But it becomes fairly 
clear if it 1s understood in the light of the revenue 
organization of the period. The Central Government 
did not deal with every individual farmer but probably 
had assessed the revenue on territories known as iqta‘, 
walayat, etc. These territories were given to Muqta‘s 
or Walis on the conditions which have been described 
in connection with Balban’s policy. The Wali and 
Mugta‘, therefore, were immediately responsible to the 
Central Government for the collection of revenue 
within their jurisdiction. It was the interest of the 
Wali or Mugt‘a to prevent any increase in the assess- 
ment. The reasons are quite obvious. With the 
growth of the Empire and the expansion of the govern- 
ment the Central Government was inclined to increase 


226 Mr. Ishwari Prasad (Mediaeval India, p. 231) says, 
*“‘ the State demand was fixed at one-tenth, or one-eleventh 
of the gross produce.’’ 

227 Zia, 429; Ferishta has interpreted the passage and 
added to it something that is not found in Zia. For example 
Ferishta, I, 131, says that (Gthaydsuddin remitted one 
thousand from one lac, and ten from a hundred of the 
arrears, and did not permit the ‘Amils to treat the subjects 
rigorously. 
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the assessment. There was a pull between the 
Central Government and the Mugqta‘. As Ghyasuddin 
stood for moderation and was anxious to keep them 
in good humour he instructed the Divan not to make 
an increment over one-tenth or one-eleventh on (the 
assessment of) the iqta‘at or Walayat”* by surmises 
or on the statements of collectors (sa‘iyan) or of those 
interested in the enhancement of the revenue.” 
Another equally important step both from the 
point of view of the finance department and of the 
iqta‘ holders was taken by Ghayasuddin when he 
crdered that the basis of the demand by the Centrai 
Government should be hasil® (actual turnover). The 
tendency of the Central Government was probably to 
demand the government share from the Mugta‘s 
according to the figures of assessment received in the 
office. These figures were either based on traditional 
assessments, or on guesses, and not on any systematic 
survey. As time rolled on and prices and produce 
fluctuated these figures became out of date and un- 
reliable, and caused much annoyance and evil. The 


22%a J find in Mr. Moreland’s ‘‘ The Agrarian System of 
Muslim India ’’ which was published, three years after the 
submission of this thesis that he is inclined to take this 
passage with reference to the surplus revenue remitted to the 
central treasury by the Muqta‘s, Walis, etc. But he does not 


adduce any argument which may necessitate any change 
in the view I have presented. 


228 Zia, 429-30, 1431. For an example of one-tenth as 
Baj taken by Sultan, see Afsanai Shahani Hind, f. 151 v. 


229 Zia, 429. 
230 It, is possible that the assessment of ‘Alauddin which 


was based on measurement was adopted by the Central Govern- 
ment as standard. 
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policy of Ghay&asuddin to rely on hasil was indeed 
wise and equitable. It was calculated to rationalize 
the accounts of the Central Government, save the 
Mugqt‘ from worries and indirectly minimize exactions 
from the people. 

Towards the revenue officials—Mugt‘, Mutasarraf, 
Karkuns—Ghayadsuddin was indulgent. The rigid 
system of ‘Alauddin was calculated no doubt to 
minimize corruption, but was hard on the honest 
collectors who were obliged to adopt fair or foul means 
to push up the realization of revenue to the fixed 
standard. Ghayasuddin relaxed the rigour and order- 
ed that in the case of the Karkuns and Mutasarrafs 
(the subordinate officers) a difference of half or one 
per cent may be overlooked. This, however, did not 
mean that he permitted them to embezzle the assessed 
jam‘, or deduct any larger amount as their own share. 
In such cases of course he declared them as robbers, 
deceivers, and permitted physical coercion. Similar- 
ly the Amirs and Maliks were not molested if from 
the revenue they appropriated four and a half or five 
per cent.*? 


231 Zia, 431. Aucland Colvin in J.A.S.B., 1871, p. 230, 
translates the passage differently. He says ‘‘ a fifth thousand 
or tenth thousand ’’: while I understand it, five or ten in a 
thousand. 

232 The passage of Zia, 431, is very obscure. The words, 
** Yakdah Panzdah ’’ in the Bib. Ind. edition are not found 
either in the Br. M. MS. 2089 f. 214v or in I.0. MS. More- 
over it is doubtful if they were allowed to levy the dues 
(haq) of iqt&‘-dari or viliyatddri over and above the 
percentage allowed. Mr. Moreland thinks that ‘‘ nimdah 
yazdah ’’ and ‘*‘ yakdah panzdah’”’ in Zia are technical 
terms. 
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Nor was Ghayasuddin harsh upon the Khots and 
Mugqaddams like ‘Alauddin. He was willing to let 
them enjoy exemptions from taxes on grazing and 
their own crops,” provided they did not demand 
anything else from the r‘yat except the tax sanction- 
ed by the Sultan. His reason for this consideration 
was that they had great responsibilities and deserved 
some remuneration for their trouble. If he treated 
them like common r‘yat, they would feel no interest 
in the work imposed on them. Towards the Hindus 
in general he was lenient enough to see that the 
taxation did not fall so heavily on them as to reduce 
them to utter poverty or force them to abandon culti- 
vation. It is not clear what measures, except prohibit- 
ing the Khots, Muqaddams and revenue officials to 
take anything more from the r‘yat than the revenue 
sanctioned by the Sultan, were adopted. No historian 
definitely says that any reduction in the scale of 
taxation was made. The probability is that he left 
inta:t the scales fixed by the government of ‘Alauddin. 

The successor of Ghayadsuddin, Muhammad 
Tughlag began his reign well. The efforts of ‘Ala- 
uddin and Ghayasuddin to introduce discipline and 
method in administrative machinery had not been 
altogether in vain. Muhammad Tughlag himself was 
an able ruler and seems to have evinced great interest 
in the working of the government. Anxious to lay 
down definite regulations, he issued numerous 


233'The Bib. Ind. has ‘ zara‘at’ (p. 430, a Akg But 
the Br. M. MS. has instead of it ‘‘ Saray »” dd. 214r). 


234 Zia, 430. The passage is somewhat HE ning especial] 
lines 3 to 5 from below. paras 


FLAS 
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Ordinances (tauqi‘).*> In the early part of his reign 
the work of the revenue department was smooth and 
efficient. From even the distant parts of the Deccan, 
Bengal, and Gujarat regular summaries of income and 
expenditure (mujmilat i jam‘va Kharch) were 
received by the Central Government which enabled 
them to exercise vigilance and control. Zia says that 
the work was so smooth and regular as if the long 
distances were practically annihilated. After ex- 
amining the records the Central Government realized 
strictly from Naibs, Walis and Mutasarrafs the 
revenues and arrears without foregoing even a farth- 
ing®** (/2t. dang va diram). 

During the later Khilji and the Tughlaq period 
a policy of annexation in the Deccan was adopted by 
the Delhi Sultans. As these provinces were far 
distant a Naib and a Vazir were appointed there. 
In other respects the same policy that was followed 
in other parts of the empire was extended to the 
Deccan. 

Muhammad Tughlag was at first quite satisfied 
with the organization and working of the finance 
department. He was encouraged by it to extend his 
military operations beyond the limits of India, and 
to spend large amounts of money for furthering his 
objects. He could also think it advisable to enhance 
the taxation. 

The best place for an experiment to increase 
taxation was the Doab. It was well-watered and was 
very near the headquarters of the government. As 


5 Zia, 470. 
236 Zia, 468-69. Ferishta, I, 134. 
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the land tax was already heavy it was not deemed 
proper to increase the land revenue. The idea was 
to raise the revenue somehow by five to ten per cent.” 
For this purpose some cesses were either revived or 
created. If Ziauddin had given a list of such cesses, 
it would have been possible to correctly estimate the 
policy of the Sultan. But the author of Mubarak 
Shahi, referring to the same matter mentions only the 
house tax and the grazing tax, and adds that the 
cattle were branded and the houses of the r‘yat were 
numbered.#* To these taxes and the systematic 
method adopted for their realization Mubarak Shaht 
attributes the whole trouble. If extraordinary and 
brand new taxes had been created by the Sultan 
someone might have surely noticed them. The list of 
Abvabs given by Firoz Tughlag in his memoirs is of a 
vague and general nature, and on its strength it is 
not possible to say to what extent Muhammad Tughlaq 
was responsible for them. If Mubarak Shahi were 
taken as more reliable, because more definite than the 
vague and extravagant Ziauddin, it will be clear that 
Muhammad Tughlag tried to go back to the policy of 
‘Alauddin Khilji and apply it to a smaller area. 


237 Zia, 473, Mubarak Shahi, f. 34 v. 38v. Tabq. Akb. 
83v has only one-tenth. Ferishta, I, 134, is utterly mislead- 
ing. While Zia only says ‘‘ Yaki ba deh va yaki ba bist,’’ 
Ferishta says ‘“‘ dah siva dah Chihl gardanid.’’ Ferishta has 
absolutely no good authority to support his fantastic state- 
ment. ar more staggering is the statement of Mr. Qanungo 
(Sher Shah, pp. 371-72) that Mohammad Tughlaq ‘‘ increased 
the revenue tenfold ’’! Ishwari Prasad (Mediaeval India, 
p. 239 note) rightly rejects this preposterous statement. 


238 Mubarak Shahi, f. 34 v. 
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It might pertinently be asked why Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s measures were so much opposed. It has 
even been suggested that an increase of 5 or 10 per cent 
was not so serious as to have created all the trouble.* 
Ever since the time of ‘Alauddin Khilji the scale of 
taxation was high. In his days also the house and 
the grazing taxes were unpopular. As his power and 
prestige were high and the Mughal menace was 
hanging heavily on the people they submitted to it. 
Moreover between one part and the other ‘Alauddin 
had made no invidious distinction. Muhammad 
Tughlaq on the other hand chose the Doab particularly 
for taxation at a time when there was no danger of 
any foreign invasion. His attempt to revive the 
unpopular taxes again in spite of the fact that the 
country had not recovered from the burden imposed 
on the land since the Khilji period, was bound to 
raise a storm of indignation. An increase of five to 
ten per cent was not an insignificant one with the 
impoverished people. To make matters worse, famine 
due to the failure of monsoons soon followed.“° Tha 
people therefore offered resistance in the Doab which 
caused unnecessary panic in other parts of the 
kingdom and aroused the indignation of the Sultan. 

It is highly improbable that Muhammad Tughlaq 
could have been able to get anything from the extra 
taxes. He had thought of enhancement of revenue 
but actually he was called upon to face prolonged and 
serious famines which taxed his resources to their 


239 Ishwari Prasad, Mediaeval India, 239. 
240 Zia, 473. Mubarak Shahi (a), 38 v. 
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utmost limit. Obstinate and strong-willed though 
the Sultan was, yet he could have hardly escaped the 
logic of facts. 

Financial distress, military failures, defiance to 
his orders brought about an enormous change in his 
outlook, and he devised all kinds of methods to fight 
the misfortune. The first thing that he did as early 
as A.H. 741 (1340-41 A.D.) was to abolish all the non- 
shar‘I taxes which were taken either in the form of 
Mahsil or Daud. He also abolished duties on foreign 
goods coming to India overland. This step amount- 
ed to a surrender, because far from reviving the policy 
of ‘Alauddin, he was forced to proclaim his intention 
of confining himself to the lawful taxes only. 

It was a misfortune of Muhammad Tughlagq that 
he found himself face to face with one of the most 
serious crises in the history of Muslim India. For 
the first time the Muslim administration was serious- 
ly called upon to deal with famines which periodically 
recur in India and injure the revenue administration 
of the country. It put the Muslim rulers to test and 
almost overwhelmed Muhammad Tughlag. 

The methods adopted to mitigate the hardship, 
and the results achieved, are as interesting aa 
instructive. The first measure was to give loans* to 
the impoverished peasantry to provide them with the 
elementary means of production. But what could the 
loans do when the chief trouble was the scarcity of 
water? The Sultan therefore issued a farman for 


%! Batuta, III, 288. 
22 Zia, 482. 
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the sinking of wells.“* He also permitted men io 
migrate to Hindustan with their families for the 
period of distress. To enable the people to settle 
down and to give them relief Muhammad Tughlaq 
spent about two crores” (7). This expenditure must 
have thrown a heavy burden on the exchequer at the 
time of a very unfavourable financial situation. The 
large stores of corn that had been collected ever since 
the time of ‘Alauddin must have been also 
exhausted.” 

Muhammad Tughlaq was far above the average 
ruler of his day in intellectual gifts. The experience 
of the famine in the premier province of the empira 
brought home to his mind its dependence for food- 
stuffs on other provinces such as Oudh and Karah (or 
Kadah). In case of unrest in the latter provinces, 
Delhi was bound to suffer from famine. The Sultan, 
therefore, decided to make an experiment unique in 
the history of Muslim India. He created a new 
branch in the revenue department and christened it 
as Divani Kohi. The function of this department 
was to supervise his attempt of bringing the un- 
cultivated land under the plough by means of direct 
State management and financial support. For the 
experiment a large tract of land sixty miles square 


_ 48 Zia, 483. It might be that the wells were sunk only 
a the country near the Capital. The statement is not very 
clear. 

ws Afif, 92. 

_%5 For farming in Hindustan and Sindh and the distri- 
bution of grain in fixed measure, see Ibn Batuta, III, 290; 
also 372-74. Batuta says he saw rice and millet of Balban’s 
time in the granaries of Delhi, Ed. III, 590. 
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was chosen and an attempt was made to break it 
completely and produce different crops in rotation. 
During the course of two years over seventy lacs of 
tankas were spent on the scheme. The land was given 
to the poor and those who were anxious to have some. 
A large staff of a hundred Shiqdars and a thousand 
Savars was appointed to look after it.™® 

The experiment was interesting but not destined 
to succeed. There were several reasons for its failure. 
It was a new measure without any precedent, and 
numerous difficulties in its practical working were 
bounc to arise. If the Sultan had not been compelled 
tc leave Delhi never to return again, he might have 
been able to extend to it the advantage of his personal 
presence and guidance. Besides, the tract chosen for 
the experiment was not so good as to bring quick 
success. Also the period of three years was rather 
short for getting the best possible results. The money 
advanced by the Sultan was not properly spent, partly 
due to the dishonesty of the officials and partly to the 
temptation of the suffering people to use it for other 
purposes. Some of these drawbacks could have been 
remedied if the Sultan had been able to give personal 
attention, for he was hardly deterred by difficulties 
from pursuing his pet schemes. 


216 Zia, 498-99. Tabq. Akb. f. 88r; Ferishta, I, 140. The 
passage in Zia is obscure. I have collated the Bib. Ind. 
edition with Br. M. MS. 2039 f. 246 v. There are some 
differences. In some places I have preferred the reading of 
the MS. The word ‘Akhal’ in Zia is probably ‘‘ Ukhal ”’ a 
Hindi word meaning ‘‘ land recently brought into cultiva- 
tion ’? (Wilson’s Glossary, p. 530). 
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The machinery of administration and the methods 
of collections in the time of Muhammad Tugbhlagq, 
remained much the same as in the days of ‘Alauddin. 
The iqt&‘s were granted as before.“? The distinction 
between Civil and Military officers continued. In 
important provinces there was a Nayab who as his 
title suggests was a representative of the Crown, and 
the Vazir who looked after financial affairs In 
other divisions there was a Wa4li or Hakim, and an 
Amir or Commander. Ibni Batuta mentions the 
Wali of Amroha who had fifteen hundred villages 
under his control.“* A province was divided into 
smaller divisions which were either placed in the 
charge of Muaqta‘ or of ‘Amils.%° Over still smaller 
units there were Shiqdars. The jurisdiction of a 
Shiqdar does not seem to have extended over more 
than a few miles. The military police was under 
the control of Faujdars. In case of defiance of the 


%7 Holders of several iqta‘s or jagirs appointed their own 
a For example note the case of Nayab Barbak, Afif, 


%8 Tbni Batuta, III, 488—40. Of the total revenue of 
the division, 1/20th was given to the Wali. Fawaidul 
etry mentions W4lis of Ajodhan, f. 78 r, Uchh and Multan 

: r. 113 v. 


%9 Zia, pp. 500-01; 481, 450. Mubarak Shahi (a), f. 32v- 


20 Zia, 498, says that about a hundred Shiqdars were 
appointed to manage the area of 3600 sq. miles. The case 
under consideration might have required a larger number of 
Shiqdars, but it fairly suggests that his jurisdiction could 
not have been over large territories. These smaller Shigqs 
should be distinguished from larger Shiqs mentioned in 
connection with the government of the Deccan. In the 
Deccan a Shiq was larger than a district. It was more like 
modern divisions in British India. The four Shiqs of the 
Deccan were believed to yield approximately seven crores. 
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Khots, Muqaddams, or the peasants the Shiqdar was 
supported by the faujdars in the enforcement of the 
law or the orders of the Sultan.*! 

Muhammad Tughlaq sometimes farmed out the 
entire revenue of a province. To one, Nizam, he had 
farmed the iqta‘ or kara for several lacs of Tankas. 
This man did his best to recover from the iqta‘ the 
promised revenue but could not realize even a tenth 
of it.>? Nusrat Khan who had farmed all the iqta‘s 
of Bidar for three years for one crore could not 
realize even one-fourth the amount in spite of his 
tact and ability.** The entire province of Daulatabad 
was farmed out to a Hindu banker for thirteen crores, 
but he too failed and was flayed alive. 

Like ‘Alauddin, Muhammad Tughlaq also liked 
the system of measurement. It was not liked by the 
people either in the time of the Khiljis or Tughlags. 
The Sultan was at one time quite in earnest and had 
forced measurement on the people** at least in the 
Doab. It is not clear whether he persisted in it. 
after all the calamities that fell on him and his 
subjects. 

At the time of the death of Muhammad Tughlaq 
the financial and revenue affairs of the Empire were 
as unsatisfactory as the political. The first task 
before his successor, Firoz, was to inspire confidence 


251 For example, see Zia, 479. 
252 Zia, 487. 


23 ()p. cit., 488, Ferishta, I, 138—140. He also mentions 
the farming of the Khalsa lands of the Deccan. 


2 Ibni Batuta, ILI, 268. 
5 Mubarak Shahi (a), 34 v. 
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in the officials and the people, and to help them to 
settle down to their normal life. The people had 
suffered terribly from over-taxation, rigorous adminis- 
tration and natural calamities. The policy of 
Muhammad Tughlagq had failed so palpably that an 
attempt to follow it would have been sheer folly. 
Driven by the force of circumstances and helped by 
his mild, and, on the whole, generous temperament, 
Firoz Tughlaq had to adopt a course different from 
his predecessor. 

On coming to the throne, Firoz wrote off all the 
loans that had been advanced by way of ‘ savandhari ’ 
to the people. This was, indeed, a _ generous 
expression of the best intentions of his government 
and was bound to win the sympathy of the people. 
It was by no means an easy task to forego an amount 
of two Krors** at a time when famines and the late 
Minister’s extravagances had seriously denuded the 
treasury. The sum amounted to the entire annual 
revenue of Gujrat at that time. It is true that Firoz 
would have found it almost impossible to recover the 
loans from the impoverished people, and therefore 
made a virtue of necessity, yet it is also a fact that 
he willingly cancelled them and never thought of 
recovering them at all at any time during his long 
reign. 

The grant of general amnesty to the people 
became far more effective when the Sultan refrained 
from recovering the gifts that the late Vazir had 


236 Afif, 98-94, 221. The author simply says, ‘‘ do karor 
mal.’’ Afif, 221. 
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made to the people and officials to win their support 
for the son of Muhammad Tughlag. ‘Alauddin and 
Ghaydsuddin had compelled the people in their days 
to disgorge all that they had received for political 
reasons. It was possible for Firoz to have adopted 
the same course, for a complete account of all gifts 
was in the office of the Majmu‘adar, but for the same 
reasons as in the case of loans, he let the matter 
drop.*? 

Two other measures Firoz adopted to gain the 
good-will and confidence of the official classes. He 
increased their salaries and allowances.** Moreover 
he prohibited the use of physical coercion and 
humiliation of officials on the occasion of taking 
accounts (Mahasaba va Matalaba).*® The spies and 
informers appointed to watch their activities were 
also withdrawn. 

Firoz had received great support from the 
religious classes in getting the throne. Since the days 
of ‘Alauddin the State had been showing indifference 
towards them, with the result that they also were 
unfriendly towards the Sultanat. As they exercised 
great influence over the people their antipathy was a, 
serious factor to be reckoned with. Fuiroz, however, 
did his best to reconcile them by removing their 
grievances. All those grants that had been cancelled 
by his predecessors were restored either to the original 
grantee or their descendants. The lands that had 
been brought under the Khalsa were given back. Firoz 


7 Afif, 93. 
28 Zia, 505; Afif, 94-95. 
9 Zia, 566—574; Afif. 472. 
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was very generous and liberal and distributed grants 
or increased them lavishly. It is said that no 
other Sultan of Delhi had been so kind and liberal 
towards the religious classes of all shades of opinion. 

Although these measures were politically ad- 
vantageous for the time being, they were disastrous 
from the point of view of the impoverished exchequer. 
They made Firoz popular and rallied to his support 
different classes of men, but in the general interests 
of the State, as it then was, their utility was question- 
able. For the moment the problem was to purchase 
peace at any cost and Firoz could afford to pay the 
price irrespective of other considerations, or, in other 
words, he offered a willing submission to the relentless 
logic of facts and the force of circumstances. 

The policy of Firoz was directly and intimately 
bound up with the finances of the State. After 
making the large concessions he turned his attention 
to revenue matters. The first thing was to know 
precisely what was the prospective income of the 
Central Government. The old jam‘ was absolutely 
out of date for many reasons. A new jam‘ adjusted 
to his policy was essential. The venerable Khwaja 
Husamuddin was deputed to the task of fixing the 
Mahsul of the empire. After a labour of six years 
he fixed it at six crores and seventy-five lacs of tankas. 
This jam‘ remained unchanged till the end of the 
reign of Firoz.*' Though there is no definite record 


20 Zia, 558—61. 
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but it is reasonable to think that the jam‘ of the time 
of “Alauddin and Muhammad Tughlaq also werd 
based to a considerable extent on actual measurement. 
But Firoz who was anxious to placate the people 
would not have insisted on it. This general 
hypothesis finds some support from the use of the word 
‘“ mushahida.” It might, therefore, be fairly conclud- 
ed that the jam‘ of Firoz was based on speculation 
and guess arrived at in the light of local information 
and possibly of the previous experience of the Vizarat 
department. The fixing of a new jam‘ was indeed a 
valuable work done by Firoz. It is a pity that no 
further details about it are available. 

Another important feature of the jam‘ of Firoz 
was that it did not take into account the miscellane- 
ous cesses, (Abvab). The list of abvabs given by 
Firoz himself mentions twenty-four items and refers 
to others of similar nature.*? Whether those abvabs 
were actually abolished or not, the attitude of the 
government about them was clear. It is not possible 
with the present material to say which of these abvabs 
actually had been good sources of income to the 
exchequer. But the house and the grazing taxes must 
have been a fruitful source of revenue because they 
had attracted so much attention of the earlier rulers. 

In the collection of revenue Firoz reverted back 
to the policy of Ghayasuddin. Muhammad Tughlaq 
had preferred the policy of ‘Alauddin while Firoz 
preferred that of Ghaydasuddin. He ordered that 


22 Futuhati Firoz Shahi, Br. M. f. 300v. See also 
‘Afif, 375 seq. The total loss of revenue was estimated at 
thirty lacs of tankas. Op. cit., 379. 
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Kharaj and Jizya should be levied according to the 
hasil (bar hukmi hasil) and that no excess demands be 
made. Moreover, no account should be taken of the 
qismat and nabid (accidents and losses in crops). 

The most important and abiding contribution of 
Firoz Shah, however, was the policy of opening canals 
and irrigating those parts of the eastern Punjab 
where cultivation was not possible for want of water. 
The practical advantages of canals and the religious 
virtues associated with digging of wells and canals 
were known very well to the Muslims. Among the 
Sultans of Delhi Ghayasuddin Tughlag was probably 
the first who thought of opening canals and probably 
did some minor work on a very small scale. But no 
Sultan was so serious in the matter as Firoz. He 
took great delight and keen personal interest in 
canals and made it an important part of his policy. 
A tract of land covering at least one hundred and 
sixty miles was benefited by his two canals, Rajiva 
and Alaghkhani.%® 

The advantages of such a wise policy were soon 
visible. New agricultural colonies sprang up along 
the canals. Not less than fifty-two colonies were 
established in the Doab alone excluding those in other 


263 Zia, p. 574. 

2% Zia, p. 442. It is well known that in Hindu India 
so tanks, and canals were dug by the princes on a large 
scale 

265 ‘Afif, 127. For details about the canals of Firoz 
Shah see Zia, pp. 567—71. ‘Afif, p. 127. Mubarak Shahi 
(a), f. 43r, 45r. Ferishta, I, 146-47. Thomas’ Chronicles, 
PP, O° 1846. and several articles in J.A.S.B. for years 1833, 
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iqtaé‘s and shigs. Agriculture flourished from the 
hills of Sakrudah and Kharla down to Kol: there is 
much truth in the statement of ‘Afif that neither one 
village remained desolate nor one cubit of land un- 
cultivated .2% Firoz was anxious to make the best of 
the advantages brought by the canals. He encouraged 
the cultivation of superior crops such as wheat, sugar- 
cane, lentils, etc., and of superior quality of fruit 
trees and flower plants.?” 

Muhammad Tughlag was anxious to raise by five 
or ten per cent the revenue of the Doab by means of 
extra cesses which were universally resented. Fuiroz 
on the other hand abolished all unpopular cesses, and 
instead of increasing the burden on the old cultivated 
areas found a permanent source of income in a 
method that was at once popular and beneficial to the 
government. This increased revenue came from three 
sources. First, from the improved quality of culti- 
vation and superior crops. Second, he charged 
‘* haqi shirb ” or water tax over and above the normal 
land tax from those lands that were irrigated by the 
canals and water subways. The scale of ‘ haqi 
shirb ’ was one-tenth. The legality of ‘ haqi shirb ’ 
was carefully considered and the jurists unanimously 
gave a verdict in its favour.%* The third source of 
income was the gardens. Whatever income the State 
might have got from the private gardens, Firoz Shah 
owned twelve hundred gardens in the vicinity of 


266 Afif, 295. 
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Delhi alone which brought a net income of one lac and 
eighty thousand tankas.® The total income from all 
these sources would have increased the revenue from 
the Doab substantially.*” 

Besides financial gain the irrigation policy of 
Firoz had other advantages as well. Firoz made the 
province of Delhi richer and capable enough to meet 
its food requirements better in times of distress. The 
dependence of the province in times of scarcity on the 
provinces of Hindustan was one of its weak points 
as was proved by the events in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlagq. 

The idea of opening canals was a most important 
contribution to the methods of fighting famines. The 
reigns of ‘Alauddin Khilji and the first three 
Tughlags witness the growth of all the essentials of 
a sound famine policy. ‘Alauddin had adopted two 
measures: control of market prices and profiteering, 
and storing up huge quantities of corn in the State 
granaries with a view to relieve the distress. 
Muhammad Tughlag took a further step when he 
made liberal advances to the people to supply them 
with the means of cultivation and ordered the sinking 
of wells and distribution of foodstuffs. By opening 
canals and extending the area of cultivation Firoz 
carried the methods still further. Thus were evolved 
by the Khilji and Tughlaq rulers al] the modern 


269 “Afif, 295-96. 

70 The revenue from the new lands irrigated by the 
canals were so considerable that a new staff of officials was 
appointed to look after these ‘‘ imlaki Khas.’’ (‘Afif, p. 130.) 
The revenue from imlik yielded about two Kror tankas. 
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methods of fighting famines. If the Delhi Sultanat 
had remained in health and vigour after Firoz a 
permanent famine policy could have been definitely 
established. 

The revenue policy of Firoz, however, suffered. 
from two defects. The first was the further extension 
of the farming system. That the farming system 
prevailed before the time of his predecessors is beyond 
doubt, but Firoz was more lavish in that respect than 
any other Sultan. The worst feature of his farming 
system was that he farmed the revenue of even 
provinces to the government officials themselves. In 
the time of Muhammad Tughlag the farmers had not 
been successful in their enterprise because they had 
not sufficient power and resources at their command 
to force realisation of revenue, as they seem to be 
private individuals or bankers. But Firoz placed at 
the disposal of the farmers the entire local machinery 
of government. As a case in point, there was a keen 
bidding between Abu Raja Ziaulmulk and Shamsi 
Damghani for the Niyabat of Gujrat. The latter 
offered to pay forty lacs of tankas over and above the 
average revenue of Gujrat, besides a hundred 
elephants, two hundred Arab horses and four hundred 
Hindu and Abyssinian slaves.7” As Abu Raja refused 
to accept this additional contribution, the Niyabat was 
given to Damghani. This man made frantic efforts 


271 Kasy and swift means of communication like railways 
and steamers and the import of corn from countries outside 
India were not possible in those days at all. 
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to raise the revenue which made him highly unpopular 
and led to his assassination. 

Firoz was equally lavish in paying his officials 
in the shape of jagirs. For example the Vazir 
personally was given a territory yielding thirteen lacs 
of tankas; others had lands yielding six or four lacs, 
and so on.2= Some of the assignees sold their assign- 
ments to the bankers who made a clear profit of about 
seventeen per cent. The evils of the system are 
obvious and while the assignee was relieved of 
botheration and the bankers derived considerable 
profits, the State was a loser. Firoz Shah was not 
ignorant of the enormous wealth that the bankers and 
officials acquired from his policy but he took no steps 
to modify it.™ 

Another defect in his policy was the extension of. 
the operation of the Jizya.”* Although it is true that 
Jizya had not been abolished and was probably 
realised to some extent, it was gradually falling into 
disuse. The ablest of the Delhi Sultans were taking 


273 “Afif, 296. 

2% *“Afif, 296-97. E.D., III, 346-47. 

25 Futuhat, B.M. f. 305. 

26 In fairness to Firoz it might be said that in other 
respects the Hindus must have gained like other classes. 
Tarikhi Haqqi, f. 33v, says that on account of the Sultan’s 
leniency ‘‘ no room was left in the houses of Khots and 
Mugaddams to keep the large number of cattle and huge 
quantities of grain and other goods,’’ so at least the Khots 
and Muqaddams seem to have flourished. Besides, Firoz 
prohibited the practice of confiscating cattle and then 
property for failure of paying revenue. Firoz, however, 
permitted them to take two Jitals on every Tanka of the 
Tevenue. This too was very beneficial to the cultivators, 
khots and muqaddams as such who were mostly Hindus. 
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more and more interest in the secular revenue and 
were inclined to ignore Jizya. The difficulties of 
assessment and the numerous qualifications and 
exemptions were some of the practical objections, 
besides its unfairness and its unpopularity with the 
Hindus. Firoz Shah who was _ religious-minded 
thought of it seriously and tried to enforce it. 


CHAPTER X 
THE AFGHAN EXPERIMENTS 


After the death of Firoz Shah Tughlaq the 
Sultanat of Delhi was thrown into confusion. The 
rise of Hindu Chiefs in Hindustan and Rajputana, 
and of the Khokhars in the Punjab, the invasion of 
Timur and the establishment of independent Muslim 
Kingdoms, destroyed almost completely the power and 
prestige of the Delhi Sultanat. Under such circum- 
stances the Government of Delhi could not preserve 
intact the principles and policy that had been develop- 
ed by the early Turkish Sultans, much less could they 
improve upon them. The administrative machinery 
became slack with the weakening of the Central 
Government. But the institutions and traditions are 
as slow to die out as they are to grow, hence it is 
likely that the local officials carried them on as best 
as the circumstances permitted. 

It was not till the establishment of the Lodi 
dynasty that the Delhi Sultanat once more began to 
recover from the paralysing shocks it had received. 
But the Afghans had neither the keen interest nor the 
administrative abilities of the Turks. Their ideas 
and institutions were different in several respects 
from those of the preceding Sultans. Moreover, most 
of their energy and attention was diverted to military 
affairs which at that time were of paramount 
importance. 
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The practice of dividing the country into iqta’s 
followed by the predecessors of Bahlol, the promise of 
dividing the benefits of the empire, which he had 
made, among the tribal and clannish leaders, and the 
necessity of keeping law and order which could be 
then possible only through the local commander were 
some of the main causes why Bahlol did not, or 
rather could not, think of tightening the control of 
the Central Government over local affairs. The local 
commanders so long as they could collect the revenues 
through the time-honoured local agency did not think 
it worth their while to give their attention to the 
details of revenue administration. They had neither 
the inclination nor the time nor the ability to worry 
themselves with affairs in which they did not feel any 
interest. 

By the time of Sikandar Lodi the situation was 
much improved. The rival Kingdom of Jaunpur was 
completely destroyed and annexed, the Hindu Chiefs 
were made to realise the might of the Lodi Sultans, 
the danger in the Central Punjab from the Khokars 
and the Mughals had also passed away. Sikandar’s 
ideas were not so uncompromisingly Afghan as those 
of his father, and he began to show some interest in 
other than the military activities of the State. 

The important contribution made by Sikandar 
Lodi was the abolition of Zakat on grain. Asa 
serious famine had broken out in some parts of his 
kingdom and he was anxious to get a better supply 
of grain at less price he took that measure. ‘Ala- 
uddin had removed Zakat on cattle, though it is not 
known if it was ever revived. In the case of the 
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Zakat on grain it is mentioned by the writers of 
JAkbar’s time that since its abolition by Sikandar Lodi 
throughout his whole empire it was not revived.?” 

Another useful measure of Sikandar was 
the adoption of one uniform yard of forty-one digits 
as a standard unit of measurement. His yard 
continued to prevail up to the time of Humayun who 
increased it by one digit. It was the standard yard 
of Sikandar Lodi which was used by Sher Shah and 
his son, and also by Akbar till the thirty-first year 
(1586-87) of his reign.?® 

Sikandar’s successor, Ibrahim, was not destined 
to rule long. He was a strong minded, energetic and 
ambitious prince and it is probable that he might have 
been able to do something to improve the tone of 
administration. However, he made a _ remarkable 
experiment. He ordered that the revenue should be 
taken from the cultivators in kind.7? Although the 
authorities say that the rule was applied to every- 
thing that was cultivated on the land, yet for obvious 
reasons things like perishable greens and vegetables 
could hardly have come within its operation. 

It can not be said with certainty whether 
Ibrahim’s policy was aimed at introducing a kind of 
uniformity in the method of collection, or was due to 
shortage of silver. That revenue was taken in kind 


277 Badaoni, i, 317; Zubdat T., f. Zlv; Tabq. Akb., f. 
126r. 


218 “Ain, Jarrett, ii, 61. A.F. says according to some a 
yard of that length had existed even before Sikandar’s time. 
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even in the days of the early Turks is known. It might 
be that a tendency towards cash demand had been 
steadily growing and Ibrahim wanted to go back to 
the collection in kind. This hypothesis is the more 
likely because the chronicles have described especially 
in some details the effect of his policy. If there had 
been no novelty at all, it would hardly have attracted 
so much attention. They say that the result of his 
policy was that grain became very cheap. For the 
officials who collected in kind required cash for their 
normal expenses, and therefore vied with one another 
in disposing of their stores as early as they could. 
Their need for money, and the competition in convert- 
ing grain into cash, lowered the prices very much. 
It is obvious that this system could have worked only 
so long as no demand was made from the cultivators in, 
cash, and barter was the normal means of transaction. 
The writers say that money had become scarce. In 
villages and small towns the system might have worked 
to some extent but it could hardly continue long in 
cities. Moreover, the officials and nobles who were 
put to much inconvenience would not have tolerated it 
for a long time. Those who had cash in their 
possession could derive the fullest advantage from the 
policy and the cultivator too would have got plenty 
to eat. In other respects the system was neither 
advantageous to the government nor conducive to 
trade and commerce. If Ibrahim had lived longer he 
would have either been forced to devise an adjustment 
of prices or to abandon it. With all its defects it 
Was an interesting experiment and for the time being 
made living cheap. 
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The defeat of Ibrahim must have disturbed his 
revenue policy immediately. Babar had no rigid 
principles of his own to enforce. Both in Farghana 
and in Afghanistan he was used to collections in 
kind. From the memoirs of Timur also it is clear 
that Timur recognised both the collection in cash and 
in kind.*' So also the system of measurement of land 
was suggested as a method of assessment should the 
cultivator want it. It can, therefore, be reasonably 
presumed that Babar had no fads of his own and 
would have let the local customs prevail. He just 
took the government over from the Afghans without 
necessarily intending to change the revenue system. 
The cut and dried nature of the revenue list given in 
Babar’s memoirs*® suggests that he laid his lands on 
the papers of the late government and made it the 
basis of his demands. 

Without prejudice against realisation in kind, 
Babar must yet have felt the need of cash. He had 
already squandered the treasury of Delhi in the first 
flush of victory and must have felt the necessity of 
replenishing it. In all likelihood, therefore, he might 
have showed indifference to the policy of Ibrahim 
Lodi. 

Like the Sultans of Delhi, Babar also divided the 
revenue of the empire among the officers, reserving 
a fairly good portion as Khalsa. For example 
Muhammad Zaman was given the Bihar revenue but 
ohne cror and twenty five lacs were reserved for 

20 Memoirs, pp. 55, 221, 228. 
281 Institutes Davy, p. 360 seq. 
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Khalsa. Other high officials were also given large 
jagirs. Thus Firoz Khan got a jagir of one cror and 
odd in Jaunpur, Bayazid was given one cror in Oudh 
and ninety lacs in Jaunpur, and so on. 

It is quite probable that while giving provinces 
to a commander, Babar appointed a divan himself. 
The case of Murshid is in point. Muhammad Zaman 
was the Commander or rather viceroy of Bihar but 
Murshid Iraqi was appointed Divan. This plan was 
quite in keeping with the policy of the Turkish 
Sultans of Delhi. 

The invasion of Babar did not usher any radical 
change in the system of government followed by the 
early Turkish Sultans. There were still in his days 
the Khalsa, Jagir, and Sayurghal lands, and lands 
under the direct management of rais and Rajas.** 
The territorial divisions were also much the same. 
The administrative units were the same. The 
methods of revenue collection were probably the same. 
He had simply taken over the government. It seems 
the only change he made was regarding the abolition 
of tamgha*’ for all the Musalmans. This declaration 
too had its counter-part in the policy of Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq. Gulbadan Begum says that besides 
‘*baj va Tamgha ” Babar also abolished Zakat on 


grain. 


28 Memoirs of Babar, 663. 
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288 Humayun Nama of Gulbadan, text, 13 r. This was 
abolished by Sikandar and was never revived. Babar, there- 
fore, wisely passes over it. 
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Humayun was too busy with his political and 
military difficulties, hence he does not seem to have 
interfered with the methods or machinery of revenue 
collection. It was not till the time of Sher Shah that 
those matters attracted the attention of the Central 
government. Though Sher Shah was busy like 
Humayun, yet he was more vigilant and energetic and 
had some personal knowledge of and interest in 
revenue affairs. As the manager of his father’s 
jagirs he had actually seen the working of the local 
revenue machinery and had grappled with the 
problems of the peasants and revenue. Later on when 
he became the Sultan of Delhi, he attempted the 
administration of the empire in the same old 
spirit. 

When Sher Shah was appointed Shiqdar of his 
father’s jagir he found there a system more or less the 
Same as existed in the days of the early Turks. The 
Shiqdar was then the most important revenue official 
and had under his charge one or more parganas. He 
was assisted by the navisinda (writer) and the 
mugaddam who had their own separate crude 
papers (Kaghaz Kham). In these papers the actual 
and true account of revenue collection was kept. It 
was on this basis that a fair register was prepared. 
It appears that the Shiqdars and his assistants 
sometimes colluded to manipulate the accounts of the 
rough papers (Kaghaz Kham) according to their 
wishes and even prevented the r‘yat from representing 
their grievances to higher authorities.” 


2° Abbas Kh. Or 164 f. 9r, v. 13 r. v. Or. 1782 £. 6r. 
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Besides those officials there were others to measure 
the land and collect the revenue. In his jagir both 
the systems of measurement and division of crops 
were prevalent. The cultivator had the option to 
choose whichever method he liked and give his 
acceptance in writing. For measuring the land and 
collecting the revenue these officials got remuneration 
technically known as Jaribana and muhassalana. 
These were also probably charged from the cultivators. 
There were two crops and after each harvest the 
revenue was realized.” 

On coming to the throne of Delhi, Sher Shah 
tried to infuse new life and efficiency into the 
administration. His most important contribution 
seems to have been the introduction of ray‘ or schedule 
of the crop-rates of assessment. The good, the middling 
and the poor produce, from a bigha, of all the leading 
crops of each of the two seasons were taken into 
consideration. By adding the good, middling and 
poor produce of a bigha and dividing the total by 
three, an average of the produce of a bigha was 
arrived at. Ome third of this average was fixed as 
the rate of assessment by the government. Similar 
rates were fixed by the same method for all the chief 
crops.” 

According to Wassaf,®? Ghazan Khan of Persia 
(1295—1304 A.D.) had adopted a ray‘ in his days, 


290 Abbas Khan use the words ‘ zari Kharif’ and ‘ Zari 
rabi.’ Does it mean that for each crop separate revenue was 
takenP In the case of division of crop that was natural, but 
in cash collection the case might have been different. 
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but in India no Sultan is known to have framed a, 
schedule of rates so systematically. It is doubtful if 
they had any idea of it at all. The absence of any 
previous reference to it might suggest that it was Sher 
Shah who introduced it in India. 

It is not known whether one ray‘ held good for 
the whole empire or there were different ray‘s for 
different localities. In the former case the difficulties 
in revenue collection would have been serious owing 
to variations of local produce and prices. If the 
revenue had been collected in kind the difficulty might 
not have been very serious. That in some parts of the 
country it was collected in kind is well known but it 
is highly improbable that Sher Shah could have 
thought of reverting to the system of Ibrahim Lodi 
which was unpopular with the Afghan Officials.” 

Sher Shah discouraged the system of division of 
crops and it is said that he and Islam Shah practically 
freed Hindustan from it.** From his experience of 
Jagirs in his early days he came to the conclusion that 
measurement was by far the better system than 
division. In this respect his ideas were similar to 
those of ‘Alauddin Khilji and Muhammad Shah 


293 It has been suggested that the empire of Delhi ever 
since the days of the later Tughlaqs must have begun to feel 
the shortage of silver, for both Gujrat and Bengal were cut 
off from it, and the supply via Multan was small. This 
might have been responsible for the policy of Ibrahim Lodi. 
But the improvement in the currency system and silver coins 
in the time of Sher Shah suggests that his empire did not 
suffer much, although silver in proportion to gold was a bit 
dearer than in the time of Akbar (Thomas, Chronicles, 
404-05). Besides, Abbas Khan uses the words ‘ tahsil zar,’ 
Br. 1782, £. 86v. Abbas Khan, Or. 164, f. 69r, says 
** According to Jarib Zar should be taken.’’ 
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Tughlaq. He therefore tried to enforce measurement 
as extensively as he possibly could without being too 
rigid and uncompromising. The concession that he 
allowed to the Langas in Multan®* might have been 
dictated partly by political reasons and partly by their 
strong wishes. But the rigour with which measure- 
ment was enforced in Sambhal,®* Qanauj*” and 
Nagarkot®® shows that he was not willing to extend 
such concessions freely. In such parts as Malwa, 
Rajputana, and Western Punjab which were not then 
properly pacified Sher Shah could hardly have 
succeeded in enforcing his wishes. 

The local officials of course were instructed to 
realise the revenue by measurement, as was done in 
the time of ‘Alauddin Khilji and Muhammad 
Tughlaq. Besides local measurement Sher Shah 
ordered a general survey of the land for the use of the 
Central government. Ahmad Khan was entrusted 
with the task of measuring the cultivated and un- 
cultivated (Mazru‘a va ghair mazru‘a) lands. This 
he did with the help of the Brahmans (Hindus). On 
the basis of this survey a register was prepared in. 
which were entered the rights of owners and the 
measurement of all cultivated pieces of land and their 
different classes. It is not known whether any 
similar register was kept in the days of the early 
Turks, but the elaborate organisation of the Vizarat 


25 Abbas Khan, Or. 164, f. 6lr. 

26 Op. cit., TOv. 

297 loc. cit. 

298 Abbas Kh., Or. 164—7O0r. 

29 Daulati Sher Shahi farman No. 10. 
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department in their time suggests that the Central 
government might have possessed such _ records. 
Although it is true that the system of measurement 
was not the creation of Sher Shah he was certainly as 
keen as ‘Al&uddin to extend it, and he succeeded 
considerably. His general survey gave him a good 
basis for fixing a new jam‘ which probably was not 
done by the Syyads and Lodis. By itself it was a 
necessary and useful work and Sher Shah did it 
better than Firoz Tughlag. It might be reasonably 
supposed that the survey could not have been very 
satisfactory for Sher Shah’s reign was very short for 
the purpose. Even Akbar who had at his back the 
experience of the Sur government and was served by 
highly skilled officials like Shah Mansur, Muzaffar 
Khan and Todar Mal took ten years to get a fairly 
satisfactory, though not absolutely reliable survey. 
Nevertheless Sher Shah’s move was in the right 
direction and he deserves due credit for it. 

Besides taking one third of the average produce 
of a bigha, Sher Shah also collected ten astars of 
grain from each bigha. It was a sort of contingency 
tax—a cess. The weight of an astar was equal to 
twenty Bahlolis.° This tax was certainly realised 
in kind. The grain was stored up in local granaries 
and was released in times of famine to relieve 
distress." It was not freely distributed but was sold 
at a cheap price. ‘Alauddin had also such stores but 
he had filled them by collecting the revenue in kind 


300 A bahloli was equal to 1 tola 8 mashas and 7 rattis. 
Ain. Bib. Ind., pp. 26-27. 
#1 Afsanai Shahani Hind, 135v. 
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and not by any extra cess as was the case with Sher 
Shah. This tax of Sher Shah was apparently the 
forerunner of the dah seri tax which Akbar levied in 
kind. Akbar, however, used it for other purposes 
also.3 

In the administrative machinery Sher Shah did 
not introduce any change. The practice of bestowing 
Jagirs continued even during the Sur period. It is 
possible that Sher Shah might have tried to remove 
some of the worst features of the Jagir system but 
there is no definite evidence to show it. He had 
given jagirs to men in Sarhind,?* Malwa,™ Rohtas*® 
and Bengal®* and probably in other places also. 
Some of the jagir holders managed their jagirs 
through their own servants,®® and it is probable that 
it was the general practice as he found it when he was 
Shiqdar of his father’s Jagir. 


302 “Ain. Bloch., 275. 
303 Abbas Kh., Or. 164, f. 7Or. 


304 Op. cit., 75r; Daudi, Or, 197, f. 89v, 9lr; Or. 1701, 
f. 1382v. 


305 Badaoni, Ranking, 474. 


306 Daudi, Or. 197, f. 92r; (Or. 1701, f£. 1383v.). Mushtaqi, 
however, says that Sher Shah paid the ‘ hasham’ from the 
treasury but not in jagirs. This remark might apply to 
‘hasham’ only, otherwise its truth is doubtful. Irwine 
distinguishes ‘ hasham ’ from Mansabdars (vide Army of the 
Great Mughals, p. ge but his distinction does not wholly 
apply in the case of Islam Shah. I am inclined to suppose 
that the word ‘ hasham ’ in Sur times was the personal army 
of the Sultan himself. 


307 This can be clearly inferred from Abbas Kh., Or. 164, 
f. 67v. Also I.0., 108r. E.D. IV. 410-11. 


308 Abbas Khan (a), or 64 7Or, and I.0., f. 107r. v. 
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Like the early Turks and the Lodis Sher Shah 
had no definite ideas about provincial organisation. 
While on the one side there were large provinces as 
Malwa and the Punjab, on the other there were small 
divisions into which the whole country from Delhi to 
Bihar was divided. The case of Bengal stands alone. 
‘As the governor of that province had married a girl of 
the late ruler of Bengal without Sher Shah’s permis- 
sion the latter feared lest the alliance should foster an 
ambition of establishing an independent Sultanat in, 
Bengal. He therefore punished the governor and 
parcelled the province into numerous small divisions.*° 
This was an exceptional case, and does not afford 
adequate ground to say that it represented his well- 
considered judgment or ideal of government. 

As before, a pargana consisting of several 
villages remained the effective unit of administration. 
The same dual arrangement of government that exist- 
ed in the days of the early Turks prevailed under 
Sher Shah. The faujdars and shiqdars administered 
the police and revenue affairs respectively. It is 
incorrect to say that the idea of making the pargana 
a anit, and of keeping revenue or civil affairs 
separate from the police and military, was that of 
Sher Shah.*° It had come as a legacy from the early 
Turks to the Afghans. The Lodi Sultan Bahlol had 
appointed in Kampil, Patiali, Sakit and Kol and 


309 Daoodi (Or. 197), f. 92r, says that Sher Shah gave 
Bengal to a number of men as jagirs. But Elhot MS. (133v.) 
adds further that he ‘‘ made 1t mulk ut tawaif.’’ 

310 This statement has been discussed in some details in 
the appendix. 
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Jalali, one Shiqdar in each pargana.** Babar had 
also appointed a Shiqdar at Delhi.*? The ‘Amil of 
Sher Shah had a still older antiquity and existed ever 
since the advent of the Muslim conquerors into India. 

Sher Shah was a reformer and not an innovator. 
His sole aim was to infuse vitality and efficiency in 
administration. The behaviour of the ‘Amils and 
Shiqdar, however, suggests that Sher Shah could not 
succeed in removing corruption. His policy of chang- 
ing local officers after a year or two was not aimed at 
stopping corruption, but, as he candidly confessed, to 
give opportunity to a larger number of men to share 
the benefits and profits of ‘Amildari.** In this 
respect Balban and ‘Alauddin were very rigorous, and 
though they might not have fully succeeded it could 
not be said of them that they knowingly tolerated 
corruption. 

Like Firoz Tughlaq Sher Shah was solicitous of 
the welfare of his subjects more than other Sultans. 
In one of his farmans he says, ‘“‘ If the insufficiency 
of rain destroys the crops of the year, it is necessary 
that the poor should be helped with money from the 


311 Tabq. Ak., Br. M., f. 122v. Mr. Qanungo is not right 
in saying that Shiqdars were introduced by Sikandar Lodi 
(Sher Shah, p. 354). The Shiqdars existed in the time of 
the Tughlaqs, if not before, vide Zia, 479; and ‘Afif, 272. 

312 Memoirs, 476. 

318 Abbas Khan, I.0., f. 106v.; Or. 164, f. 69v. 1782, 
f. 41r, v. 86v. Tarikhi Khan Jahani gives the case of the 
sons of Sher Khan, a jagirdar against whom a charge of 
tyranny was brought. Sher Shah refused to entertain the 
complaint for Sher Khan was a most devoted servant. 
Egerton, 696 f. 178r. This, however, does not show that he 
forgave all offenders. 

F. 20 
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treasury so that as far as the resources of the State 
permit they might be saved from the whirlpool of 
destruction.”” This probably refers to something like 
loans and doles that were given by the early Sultans. 
It was the glory of the Tughlaqs alone to have 
attached much importance to canals and artificial 
means of irrigation. Sher Shah and even Akbar did 
nothing in that direction. Although Sher Shah could 
spare plenty of time and money for fortifications, 
founding of cities, castles, mosques and serais, no 
writer says that he had any idea of canals or artificial 
irrigation. 

The son and successor of Sher Shah, Islam Shah 
kept in tact the policy of his father in most respects. 
He, however, appears to have been more anxious to 
bring the land under the direct administration of the 
exchequer. Although some writers say that Islam 
Shah abolished Jagir system** and made all Vilayat 
Khalsa, but it is an exaggeration. Waq’at Mushtaq 
which is the best authority for the period clearly says 
that he gave Jagirs to his soldiers.** It is, therefore, 
reasonable to hold that his ideal was to extend the 
Khalsa land and he tried to do so. 

Like Muhammad Tughlaq Islam Shah was 
anxious to lay down systematic and detailed regulation 
in administrative matters. It is said that his regula- 
tions were comprehensive enough to satisfy all 
practical requirements and obviate the necessity of 


316 Daoodi, Or. 197, f. 108r, Or. 1701, f. 150r; Badaoni, 
496. 


» Pp. 
35 Mushtaqi, 11633 f. 57r. It might be that in his later 
days he discouraged the jagir system. 
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frequent references.**® Unfortunately these regula- 
tions have not been preserved or described by any 
writer. It is, however, probable that they were 
known to the government of Akbar and were assimilat- 
ed in the Ain with modifications. 

No change was made in the machinery of adminis- 
tration. For, when Humayun recovered Lahore, he 
appointed a Faujdar, an Amin and a treasurer. We 
might also presume that there was a Shiqdar or an 
‘Amil as the case might have been. Lahore was an! 
important and large division and the above mentioned 
officers were supposed to be quite enough for adminis- 
tering it. 

In the time of Islam Shah there were, no doubt, 
Shiqdars also. There is a case of a Shiqdar whd 
protested why a Shiqdar should be compelled to make 
good the loss within his territory caused by theft or 
robbery. Islam Shah coolly replied that because the 
people paid baj for it.57 The little anecdote shows 
that the Shiqdar’s duties included prevention of theft 
and robbery also. In the time of Sher Shah the 
Mugaddam was held responsible for it. Islam Shah 
placed the responsibility more on the Shiqdar. This 
was an improvement inasmuch as_ unlike the 
Mugqaddam the Shiqdar was a regular government 
official. His responsibility meant that of the 
government. 


316 Ranking, 496. Zubdat 123v, 124r. 
317 Br. M. Afsana, 24409, f. 15lv. 


CHAPTER XI 
RECONSTRUCTION AND REFORM 


The Sur Afghans were succeeded by the Mughal 
ruler Akbar whose long reign was to witness an entire 
overhauling of the administration. The improvements 
and modifications introduced by Akbar were not done 
quickly but after many experiments, experiences, and 
even failures. If Sher Shah and Islam had lived 
longer they would have cleared much the way for the 
full expression of the administrative abilities and 
constructive statesmanship of Akbar. But their 
short reign was followed by confusions and disorders, 
and the little good they had been able to do was 
practically undone. Nevertheless the old machinery 
of the government, and the time-honoured customs and 
procedures that had survived so many changes of 
dynasties and shocks of revolution must have passed 
on as legacy of their predecessors to Akbar. 

Although it will be a repetition but a brief 
recapitulation will be on the whole useful. There 
were even before Akbar three kinds of lands or three 
kinds of relations between the central government and 
the holders of land. The Khalsa was the crown land 
directly under the management of the government and 
paying revenue to it. There was Jagir land under 
the direct management of the Jagirdars and not of 
the government. There was also the Sayirgha] land 

808 
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which was given on free tenure and paid no revenue 
to the government, a feature that distinguished it 
from the two other classes. The tendency of the Surs 
was to discourage Jagirs and extend the Khalsa class 
of land. Of the administrative divisions the largest 
was a province usually known by the name of the 
country or the capital. Next to it were the Sarkars, 
which probably corresponded with the earlier terms 
Shig, Khita and even igta‘. The word Sarkar is 
believed to have been introduced by the Surs though 
there is no direct evidence for it except that it prob- 
ably does not occur in the earlier works prior to the 
time of the Surs. Smaller than the Sarkar were the 
parganas which again were subdivided into villages. 

In the early part of Akbar’s reign no efforts were 
made to improve the system prevailing in the country. 
The Mughal, following the general practice of the 
conquerors in those days, parcelled out the country 
among the Khans, Sultans and Jagirdars. The 
central government of course had the power to change 
the Jagir holders or officials, and increase or diminish 
the Jagir; otherwise it exercised minimum pressure in 
administration. The result of this arrangement was 
that the policy of extending the Khalsa land continued 
to remain in abeyance. Matters grew worse after the 
fall of Bairam Khan. For in their anxiety to enlist the 
support of the officials and soldiers the government 
made grants on a liberal scale. As the empire was 
small and the numbers of expectants was large the 
revenue records were fabricated and revenue figures 
inflated. The position of the government was deplor- 
able for the country was given away in Jagirs and 
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the records of the Central Government were unreal, 
rather false.3® 

Although a youth, Akbar could not have remain- 
ed satisfied with this state of affairs. But his 
attention was drawn by a funny incident. Once he 
wanted a paltry sum of sixteen rupees for some urgent 
matter. Khwajai Jahan asked the Khwajai Sara, 
who had taken the message of the Emperor, whose 
Jagir money was to be taken from. The matter 
reached Maham Anga who ordered her men to make 
the payment immediately.**? Akbar could have hardly 
failed to notice the incident. At any rate he made 
up his mind to look into the financial affairs. 

In 1563 Akbar appointed Etmad Khan, who had 
served under Islam Shah and bore a character for 
integrity, to organize the Khalsa lands.*® The work 
of reorganization thus began with the Khalsa land. 
Etmad Khan instituted an inquiry and extricated the 
Khalsa from other kinds of land,*** that is to say, 
separated those lands which were worthy of being 
brought under the exchequer. It is not known what 
were the principles on which he proceeded. 

The reform of Khalsa would have remained at 
this time confined roughly to the provinces of Delhi 


318 A. N., 11; ‘Ain. Although the precise meaning of 
Jam‘ Raqami_ Qalami is not known but the general descrip- 
tion of Abul Fazl is clear. 


319 Bayazid, f. 102r. Misappropriations mentioned in 
Maasir Um, i, 


300 A. N. Bev., ii, 277; A. N., I.0., 235, ii, £. 299; Iqhal 
N., p. 180. 
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and Agra or partly even to Lahore. Other parts of 
the empire were either mainly held by jagirdars or 
not yet properly subdued. The Khalsa lands were 
divided into small divisions each yielding one Kror of 
dams (about two lacs and fifty thousand rupees). The 
idea of making equal divisions on the basis of revenue 
seems to be a new one. The officer entrusted with 
the collection of a Kror of revenue is apparently the 
Karori. With this official were appointed one 
‘ bitikchi ’ or writer and a ‘ ganjir’ or treasurer.3” 
Thus as early as the time of Etmad Khan the Karoris 
seem to have come into existence. The Karor1, 
however, could not be the highest official of a Sarkar 
of the Ain. For, of the thirteen Sarkars of Agra 
only four yielded a revenue less than a Kror of dams; 
while others gave a revenue from two to nineteen 
Krores. Again, in the province of Delhi there was 
not a single Sarkar that yielded a revenue of less than 
two Krors. Nor could the Karori be a pargana 
official, for ordinarily a pargana of the Ain was too 
small a unit to yield as much as one Kror of dams. 
It is probable that the Karoris were appointed over 
revenue units handed down by the Surs. In that case 
the pargana of Sher Shah would be a larger unit, and 
the Sarkar a smaller unit, than those of the Ain. 
‘But it is improbable that at such an early period of 
his reign Akbar could have introduced such serious 


322 Ain., i, 10. The general trend of the Ain’s account 
indicates that the Karoris were appointed at this stage. But 
A. N. and other writers do not mention their appointments 
in connection with the reforms of Etmad Khan. All 
authorities however mention that in 1574 A.D. 182 Karoris 
were appointed. 
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changes in administrative units existing in the time 
of the Surs. 

In the method of collection of revenue the old 
system prevailed. The ray‘ of Sher Shah was adopt- 
ed without any change.**= For the facility of those 
who wanted to pay in cash, the rates of ray‘ which 
were in grain were commuted in money probably 
according to the prices obtaining in the local market. 
It appears that Akbar was anxious to realize the 
revenue in cash as much as possible, for that method 
was convenient to the government and liked by the 
officials. The local customs do not seem to have been 
disturbed at all. Division of crops, however, was 
least favoured ever since the days of the Surs, and 
there is no reason to think that the Mughals favoured 
it either. As to the measurement, it might be that 
the local officials measured the cultivated land to 
assess the revenue and on their record the Collector 
(Karori) collected it. No attempt was made at this 
time by the central government to have a general 
survey of the land as such. 

In 1564 Muzaffar Khan was appointed as Diwani 
Kul with Raja Todar Mal as his assistant. These 
two men unfortunately did not pull on well and 
consequently revenue matters were not well thrashed 
out. Nevertheless, these shrewd men did not fail to 
realize that the old figures of the record prepared by 
Abdul-Majid Asaf Khan and technically known as 
‘Jamai Raqami,’ were absolutely unreliable and 


383 Ain, 297. Also R.H.S. Mus. 
3% Ain., loc. cit. 
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grossly fictitious. In 1566 Muzaffar, set about collect- 
ing the approximately correct figures from the local 
qanungos*® and those who had knowledge of them. 
As in the time of Firoz Tughlaq, reliance was placed 
on surmises and guesses which were based on the 
Khasra papers of the local ganungos.* It is not 
clear if the papers of village patwaris were also 
examined. But it is apparent that no actual measure- 
ment was resorted to in preparing the ‘ halihasil.’ 
Even in using surmises and guesses the gqanungos did 
not exercise either strict honesty or enough vigilance. 
On account of their anxiety to show figures not in a 
violent contrast with the old recorded ones, and due 
to corruption, they brought figures which were far 
from being reliable. However, these figures were 
better than the old ones. On their basis a rent roll 
was prepared by the central government. It was 
technically called ‘ Halihasil,’ (1566). 

Just as in the days of Firoz some cesses were not 
included in assessment, the government of Akbar also 
excluded some definite cesses. Such cesses as rahdari 
(road tax, or tax for watching roads), salamana (salute 
offering), peshkash (presents), sarana (¢) baj, Tamgha, 
and all such miscellaneous items, were cancelled as 


325 A, N. Op. cit. 1.0. (235), f£. 352 r. v. Ain., p. 288. 
has ‘ dah Qanungo,’ and Jarrett, 11, p. 88, has translated it 
‘ten qanungos.” But the R.A.S. MS. has no word signify- 
ing the number of Qanungos. Both in the Bib. Ind. edition 
and the MSS ‘ Qanungo ’ is used in singular and not plural 
but Jarrett has translated it as plural. I have followed 
mainly the R.A.S. MS. 

326 A. N., 11, 270, 272; [.0. f. 352 v. Ain. MS., loc. cit. 
The R.A.S. MS. reads ‘ Khasrai Nuskha’ for ‘‘ Juzw 
Nuskha,’’ of the Bib. Ind. edition. 
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early as the first year of Akbar’s accession.” The 
Government of Akbar also refused to levy taxes from 
liquor shops (Sharab Khana), poor houses (Yuza 
Khana), brothels (baitullataf) and gambling houses, 
although it was believed that they brought a large 
revenue.** But the orders or wishes of the govern- 
ment were obviously not properly carried out by the 
local people and officials. So far as the central 
government was concerned they were not counted as 
sources of revenue. In the ninth year of Akbar’s 
reign (1564) it was also made clear that the Jizya™ 
and the pilgrim tax, known as Kar, were not to be 
resorted to. This was the first formal declaration in 
the Muslim history of India when the government 
renounced its claim to levy Jizya. Akbar went a 
step further than Firoz, for the latter, while he had 
abolished many cesses claimed the Jizya. The 
announcement of the policy as early as 1564 required 
enormous moral courage and marks a new era in the 
history of Muslim taxation in India. It is likely that 
the State did not suffer much material loss; for, 


327 Arif, Q. pp. 49, 51, 58. A. N. Bev., ii, 33, mentions 
** bajvatamgha.’’ 

328 Arif Qandhari, 56-57. The passage in my text is 
corrupt but its significance is clear. My text has got 
‘* baitullataf ’’ ‘ Arif gives no date for the order abolishin 
these taxes. It is likely that the various taxes were abolishe 
at different times. 


329 A. N., 11, 230. 
330 A. N. Bev., ii, 295. The note of Mr. Beveridge on 
Kar is due to wrong reading. 


331 Abul Fazl no doubt says that it involved great 
“‘ revenue.”” A. N. Bev., ii, 316. But to me it appears to 
be a prospective affair than revenue actually realiz 
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Jizya seems to have fallen into disuse ever since the 
days of the later Tughlaqs, owing to the general 
dislike of it by the Hindus and the revival of their 
power. A tax so unpopular and so difficult to assess. 
and collect was undependable as a sound source of 
income. Although no government before Akbar had 
announced its abolition only a few could have succeed- 
ed in realizing any substantial benefit from it. The 
political advantages of Akbar’s policy were obviously 
greater than the doubtful financial advantage derived 
from that tax. 

The practice of fixing the revenue after collecting 
the returns of produce and prices current in the 
market had some defects. The system was dilatory 
and expensive without guaranteeing accuracy. The 
returns were suspicious and were not probably received 
in time. These considerations led Shahabuddin 
Ahmad (1568) to abandon the method of Muzafifar 
Khan and adopt ‘ nasaq.’* 

It was not till 1573-4 that the revenue question 
was again seriously taken up. During the last six 
or seven years great changes had taken place. The 
position and power of the Emperor had gained 
enormous strength and extensive conquests had 
brought a remarkable extension of the empire. The 
cardinal points in the contemplated reforms were the 
extension of the Khalsa land and reorganization of 
the resources of the empire. 


332 A. N. Bib. Ind. II 3383; 7.0. MS. f£. 377 vr. As 
‘Nasaq’ is a difficult term to explain and its precise 
significance is doubtful, I have thought it proper to discuss 
it in an appendix. 
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The first important step was to bring the territory 
between Kanauj and Bihar under Khalisa.*3 This 
was just the beginning of a policy which contemplated 
the extension of Khalsa as much as_ possible. 
Gradually one province after the other felt the 
pressure of this policy; and the Jagir system began 
to contract in proportion to the extension of the 
Khalsa lands. This was a revival of the policy of 
some of the ablest Sultans of Delhi like ‘Alauddin and 
the first of two Surs. It did not mean the abolition 
of the Jagir system which was never abolished. But 
Akbar, like other great Sultans, gave preference to 
the Khalsa and brought within it most of the best 
tracts of land. 

The reorganization of revenue administration 
required a systematic measurement of the land and an 
enquiry into its condition. The yard of Sikandar 
Lodi was taken again as the unit of measurement; 
but it was decided to use a new kind of jarib. The 
old tanab was made of hemp fibres which expanded 
when wet but contracted when dry. The new one 
introduced by Akbar was made of bamboo poles 
linked together with iron rings. This change in the 
apparatus of measurement was important, for it made 
considerable difference in _ actual calculation. 


333 Mun‘im Khan was persuaded to exchange his jagir 
of thirty Krors to the West of Garhi, for that of the country 
to the other side of it which was estimated at thirty-five 
Krors. Bayazid, f. 144 v. Similarly in 1573 (980 A.H.) 
Muzaffar Khan was given a jagir of 250 lacs of tankas in 
Malwa—Khaki Shirazi, f. 5388 r. 

331 If measured by fibre tanab, one bigha was shorter by 


2 biswas and 12 biswansah, which resulted in a difference of 
ten bighas in a hundred—dAin., ii, Jarrett, 62. 
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A bigha, as before, was sixty yards by sixty 
yards. 

A number of high officials were appointed to 
supervise the work of measurement. The supervising 
board consisted of four officials, two of them were 
Hindus and two Muslims.** In spite of some opposi- 
tion by some high officials the work of survey was 
pushed on, and Punjab proper, the country between 
Lahore and Bihar, Malwa, Eastern and Southern 
Gujrat were surveyed between 1574—78. Bihar, 
Bengal, Surashtra, and Multan were, for the time, not 
included in the survey, while Thatha, Ghazni, 
Qandhar, Kabul, Kashmir, Orissa, Ahmadnagar and 
Khandesh were not till then conquered. 

The Survey work required the appointment of a 
large number of officials. In 1574 as many as 182 
Karoris were appointed. In other words. the 
machinery which was provided for the Khalsa land as 
early as 1564 was extended to territories newly 
brought under the exchequer. Karori was a popular 
term used for ‘Amil.3 As before they were given a 
fotadar or treasurer and a Karkun or Clerk.” The 
work of the Karori was not simply to collect revenue. 
He had to fix the boundaries (Chak),*= measure the 
areas of villages, separate the revenue-paying lands 


335 A, N. Bev., 111, 166; Badaoni, Lowe, 1760, 192-93. 


336 A. N., iii, 117; I.O. MS., £. 455 r. Iqbal Nama, 287. 
The office of Karori continued to about the end of the Mughal 
empire. See Elliot and Beams, Races N.W.P., 11, 197—200. 


337 Arif, 317-18; Badaoni, 11, 189. 


338 Chak.’ For its various meanings, see Wilson’s 
Glossary p. 97, and Elliot’s ‘‘ The Races of N.W.P.,’’ ny, 79. 
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from free holdings, ascertain the revenue for each of 
the two seasons, keep a record of various kinds of 
tenures, and encourage cultivation in a manner as to 
bring all the arable land under cultivation in the 
course of three years.*° These officers were as usual 
helped by others such as the Amin, measures of land, 
Qanungos, Mugaddams and Patwari. The Karoris 
were appointed by the Central government for the 
Khalsa land. The jagirdars were also commanded to 
appoint Karoris for their Jagirs.“° The Karoris were 
not allowed to make deductions from the revenue but 
were paid from the public Treasury. This practice 
was also probably followed by the Surs and ‘A\au- 
uddin, for it is said of them that they paid their 
officials in cash and not by assignments. This is, 
however, not certain. 

In 1579, another declaration was made abolishing 
the Jizya and Tamgha ‘“ which brought in several 
crores of dams.’™* It might be that the former orders 
of 1564 were not literally carried out. Even if they 
were carried out an announcement was necessary in 
view of the extension of the Empire, for in some parts 
of it, such as Gujrat, the Jizya yet lingered and the 
Jagirdars also might have tried to levy it. 

The data collected and the experience acquired 
encouraged the government to proceed further with 

339 © Arif ’ loc. cit., Badaoni, loc. cit., and A.K.N., loc. 
eit. I consider the remarks of Mr. Qanungo on Abul Fazl’s 
plagiarism unauthorised and hasty—vide J. of Bih. and Or. 

., Soe., vii, 95. 
%0 Tabq. Akb., 1.0. MS. of 285 v. E.D., v. 383. 
i Tabg. Ak., I.0. f. 308 r, Paes it under 26 yen (1581) 


but says only of Tamgha and Zakqt, which yielded a 
revenue equal to the revenue of Iran. 
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the reforms. It has already been described that prior 
to Akbar three types of division had existed. They 
were the province, the district or division, and the 
pargana. With regard to the provinces the policy 
of the early Turks as also of the Afghans was not very 
clear. Some provinces such as Gujrat, Malwa, Bihar, 
Bengal, Delhi, Lahore and Multan were practically 
ready-made and only some modifications were requir- 
ed, but other provinces were not so clearly definable 
and in their organization the government of Akbar 
must have felt more difficulties. It is not within the 
present topic to discuss the growth of Subas; but a 
close examination of facts suggests that the Subas 
had been also in the making. Akbar, however, had 
a clearer idea than his predecessors and realized the 
importance of provincial governments. It was highly 
unsatisfactory to supervise the working of the local 
administration from the Capital of the Empire by the 
Central government, even when there were rulers like 
Balban, ‘Alauddin or Sher Shah. For an efficient 
administration some arrangement, some machinery 
between the Central government and the district or 
division was an obvious necessity. 

Akbar therefore decided to organize the provinces 
on a systematic basis. In 1580 the whole empire was 
divided into 12 Subas—Multan, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, Oudh, Bihar, Bengal, Malwa, Ajmere, 
Gujrat, and Khandesh. Some of the Subas were yet 
too big as compared with others, but the importance 
of a Suba depended not necessarily on its size but on; 
other considerations as well. For example, the Suba 
of Ajmere and Khandesh, for obvious political reasons 
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had other problems besides revenue and civil adminis- 
tration to be looked after. Moreover the historical 
facts were not seriously disturbed. It was on the 
whole a cautious step that Akbar took. 

The idea was to appoint in each province a Sipah 
salar (subadar) a Divan, a Bakhshi; a Mir ‘Adl, a 
Sadr, a Kotwal, a Mir Bahr and a Vaq‘anavis.* This 
was probably the ideal plan. All these officials 
probably were not immediately appointed in every 
province. For example the Mir ‘Adl and Mir Bahr 
are rarely heard of among provincial officials. The 
position of the divan also was not well defined in all 
provinces. The Sipah Salar, Divan and Bakhshi and 
probably the Kotwal also were appointed in several 
provinces. Besides the divan there is a mention of 
the Amin among high provincial officials in Gujrat™ 
in 1583. Again in Kabul the offices of Amin and 
Sadr were combined in one person™ in 1586. Such 
instances are however very few and exceptional. 

Below the provincial division were the Sarkars. 
In the Suba of Lahore a Sarkar was called Sawad.** 
In some places below a Sarkar were dastirs which! 
consisted of several parganas but this was not 
universal.*@ In Bengal between a Sarkar and a 
pargana was a division called ‘ Jawar.’ For example 
in the Sarkar of Jannatabad (Lakhnauti) the Jawar 
of Darsarak had sixteen Mahals, and the Jawar of 


42 A. N., ili, 282; Maas U., 1, 654. 
ae N., 111, 596-97. 
. N., iii, Bev., 718; so also in Bengal, Faizi 
Sarhindi, f. 152 v. 
45 Ain , ord. 
346 As in Orisea for example. 
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Akra fourteen parganas. This too was, however, not 
the case with every Sarkar of Bengal. 

Another important change that Akbar made in 
1580 was the introduction of the dah-sdla rate. This 
measure was an attempt to remedy the inconvenience 
caused by the practice of calling periodically returns 
of produce and prices for fixing dastur ul ‘Amal.*7 
Whether Akbar introduced the practice of commuting 
in cash the grain rates of Sher Shah’s ray‘ or whether 
it already was the practice even earlier there may be 
some doubt. But there is no doubt that the dah-sala 
arrangement was the work of Akbar. It was another 
experiment to remedy the same evils which the Nasaq 
system of Shahabuddin had tried to avoid. 

The dah-saéla arrangement was intended to 
supersede the ray‘ of Sher Shah which must have 
become out of date owing to changes in produce and 
prices. ‘The produce and prices of the last ten years 
were collected partly from the government records and 
partly from other sources, and one-tenth of the total 
was taken to be the ‘mal’ or revenue of a year. It 
should not be supposed that henceforward no record 
of produce or prices was kept. The value of the Dah- 
sala arrangement was that it obviated the necessity 
of collecting such annual returns before settling the 
annual revenue. With the Dah-sala rate the govern- 
ment, the Collectors and the people also knew what 
would be the revenue for a particular year, and 


37 Aini, Dahsala; Jerrett, 11, 38. The translation of 
Jarrett has been corrected and the text rightly interpreted 
by Mr. Moreland, vide J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 19. See also A.N., 
111, 282; Bev., i, 413 

F. 21 
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consequently the work of collection was expedited and 
considerably facilitated. 

While Akbar was keen to extend the operation of 
measurement, and realize revenue in cash, he was not 
uncompromising and over-strict. Like Sher Shah he 
would respect strong local prejudices and customs. 
In Sindh ghallabaksh was allowed to continue, in! 
Bengal, Berar and Khandesh the old system was not 
disturbed. But in the whole country from Bihar 
almost to Nilab, Akbar pressed his reforms. 

While these reforms were being carried out under 
the guidance of Shah Mansir™“* and ‘Todar Mal, 
mutiny broke out in the Bihar and Bengal armies and. 
soon spread to the eastern part of the United 
Provinces. Simultaneously with the internal troubles, 
Mirza Hakim, ruler of Kabul invaded India. Leaving 
the internal affairs in the hands of his trusted 
Officials, Akbar led an army against the Mirza, drove 
him back and marched right up to Kabul. During 
his absence from India, Shahbaz Khan undid a 
considerable part of Akbar’s work in the provinces 
of Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Oudh and Bihar. The 
first two being better organized might not have felt 
serious changes but the latter three, which were yet 
growing and not well settled must have been seriously 
affected. As the mutiny was largely confined to those 
three provinces Shahbaz Khan for political reasons 
parcelled them out into jagirs for Officials and 
Soldiers. Thus a considerable portion of the Khalsa 
land was again changed into Jagir land. On his 


%8 The work was largely done by Shah Mansur because 
Todar Mal was sent to the Paster provinces. A. N., iii, 282. 
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return when Akbar questioned him, he replied that 
it was done to avert mutiny and to inspire 
confidence.*° The Emperor kept silence and let the 
matter drop for the time. The lesson of the mutiny 
and the fate of Shah Masur were a warning to the 
officials who now showed less eagerness to interfere 
with jagir lands. 

Akbar, however, could not let the matter rest 
there. He found out a remedy to minimize the evils 
of the jagir system. In 1581-82 he issued an order 
that the regulations followed in the Khalsa lands 
should also hold good in the jagir lands. The 
dastur ul ‘Amal was made binding on the jagirdars. 
This measure was of great importance for while it 
allowed the jagir system to continue it prevented the 
jagirdars from administering their jagirs as they 
liked. This compromise was a very valuable contri- 
bution of Akbar to the solution of a serious problem 
of long standing. As the jagirdars, before this order, 
had been commanded to employ Karoris in their 
jagirs the machinery was there ready to adopt and 
carry on the methods of Khalsa. By this means 
Akbar endeavoured to introduce a sort of uniformity 
in local revenue administration as far as could be 
practicable. 

It seems that the jagirdars immediately objected 
to the extension of reforms in jagirs and pointed out 
that unless they were entrusted with extraordinary 


849 Badaoni, ii, 296; Lowe, pp. 304-05. A.K.N. passes 
over this matter without notice. Shahbaz was shortly after 
put in prison. 

350 A. N., iii, 381; A. N. Bev., 111, 561. 
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powers the refractory people at least of the hilly 
tracts would defy them and not pay the revenue. 
There was some point in their contention. Akbar met 
them by assuring them that should a situation of that 
kind arise the State would undertake to force the 
people to pay the revenue, and would compensate the 
jagirdars for the damage done to their jagir by the 
military operations of the faujdars.*! 

As the administration in the Khalsa land was to 
serve as a model of method, Akbar gave more attention 
to it. In 1582, Akbar issued another order to survey 
the land capable of cultivation in the Khalsa. The 
object probably was to prevent the decline of, and, if 
possible, extend further cultivation, and also to raise 
the idle land and the land not sown before gradually 
to the level of polaj land. For these classes of land 
the Collectors were instructed to begin with a low 
assessment and then raise it year by year according 
to the capacity of the ra‘yat,*” and a scale was laid 
down for their guidance. Moreover the Collectors 
were permitted to grant loans to poor peasants on 


351 T have followed the reading of the Roy. As. Soc. MS 
of the Ain. which has ‘ba’ instead of ‘ya’ between the words 
*‘ barzgar ’ and ‘ Amalguzar of the Bib. Ind. text (15, p. 2838). 
Jarrett, p. 40, has followed the Bib. Ind. I think the reading 
of R.A.S. MS. gives a better and reasonable meaning. For 
compensation to Jagirdars, see A. N. 111, 382. The passage 
of A. N. hike other passages is somewhat obscure. Mr. 
Beveridge has translated it better (111, 564) than Mr. Dowson 
(E.D., vi, 64) The latter is sometimes misleading. 

352 A. N., iii, 381-82. The precise significance of the 

assages is not clear. I have ventured to interpret them as 
t I could. Some more changes in these reforms were made 
between 1582—95 and they can be seen by comparing the 
passages of A. N. and Ain, ii, Jarrett, 67. They, however, 
do not introduce any new principle. 
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taking two securities. These advances were not 
confined to times of serious famines, but were given 
at any time to enable them to cultivate the land. 

The Collectors were ordered to make tours in 
their district to see personally the condition of culti- 
vation. They were also instructed to accept even old 
coins according to their weight. In case of land 
suffering from inundations a deduction of 12-5 per 
cent per bigha was made and in case of sandy tracts 
and jungles that of 15 per cent was allowed. 

A new scale of remuneration different from the 
previous one was fixed for the Staff employed for 
measurement of the land. These measurers went 
about measuring the fields when the crops were stand- 
ing and noted down not only the area but also the 
kind and quality of cultivation. 

The Central government kept itself in touch with 
the local work through the Siahai Zabita (Record of 
measurement etc.,) which was dispatched to it weekly. 
Besides this a monthly journal of daily collection was 
sent by the ‘Amalguzar (Collector). Damage sustain- 
ed by the land was also duly communicated to the 
Central government. 

The Khalsa work was entirely separated from 
other kinds of work, such as Sayurghal and Jagirs. 
This step was likely to facilitate the work of the 
Khalsa department and introduce more efficiency in its 
working. 

In 1584, Akbar introduced the Solar era for 
official calculations. It was called the [lahi era and 


353 A, N. Bev., iii, 598-99. 
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came to be known as fasliera.*™ Its introduction was 
advantageous to the cultivators in the long run, and 
simplified the record of the government. The 
multiplicity of numerous provincial eras must have 
caused much inconvenience in keeping uniform 
records. The lunar era that was officially recognized 
before Akbar was not satisfactory in so far as it was 
unfair to the peasant. Every lunar year, roughly 
speaking, is less by ten or eleven days than the solar 
one; and consequently thirty solar years were equal 
to thirty-one lunar years. It is obvious that the 
awericulturalist sows his seed and reaps his harvest 
under the influence of the sun and not by lunar move- 
ments. This fact was realized by Muslim rulers like 
Khalifa Muatazid, Malik Shah, and Ghazan Khan, 
and they had turned to solar calculation. In the days 
of the early Turkish rulers the solar era was followed 
in some parts of the Empire. For example in Malwa 
it continued up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century.* The Ilahi era was therefore a blessing to 
the revenue payer. 

During the next two years (1583-84) numerous 
defects and grievances were brought to the notice of 
Akbar. The grievances came from all sides—the 
Central revenue department, the local officials, and 
the people. In 1585, therefore, the Emperor appoint- 
ed a Commission of two men—Fathullah Shirazi and 


34 Dastur ul Amal, Patna, Or. Lib. f. 45. R.A. Soc. f. 
29 v. 30. r. 


35 Ain., Jarrett, 29. 
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Todar Mal—to investigate the whole matter and 
submit their recommendations. Both these men were 
of high ability and unquestionable integrity and did 
the work honestly. 

The inquiries of the Commission led to startling 
revelations. It was found that the reforms were not 
carried out in a proper spirit either by the officials 
of the Central or the local government, and conse- 
quently the advantages that were expected to follow 
them did not become visible. The Officials, trained 
and brought up in the old atmosphere probably had 
not been able to enter into the spirit of the reforms. 
The Officials of the Central government took a mere 
mechanical view of them, while the local officials were 
reluctant to abandon their corruption and highhanded- 
ness. In fairness to the local officials ((“Amalguzar) 
the Commission frankly recognized that _ their 
grievances were just; yet they did not fail to find out 
that they had shown lack of zeal and neglect of 
supervision. Their failures to exercise due supervision 
and control had made the Gumdashtas (Agents of 
Collectors) too high-handed and reckless.**" 

The Commissioners categorically pointed out the 
grievances of the Cultivators and Officials. The 
Cultivators had two chief grievances. Firstly the 
Amiarah Navis** (Accountant) had based his figures 
on mere conjectures and approximations without 
investigating properly into the matter as was required 
by the new regulations. They had taken the figures 


357 A. N., ili, 456—47. 
as R.A.S. MS. No. 118 has ‘ Ayara navis ’; Bev., ii, 
687, translates it as ‘‘ Accountants.’ 
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of arrears shown by the officers appointed to bring the 
land under the Exchequer™ as gospel truth, without 
realising that those figures were highly inflated and 
inaccurate.* Those figures they dangled before the 
much embarrassed ra‘yat to serve their own purpose. 
The second defect was that those who collected revenue 
(Mal sitanandgan) gave no receipts (yafta) for the 
payments received by them, nor did they keep a proper 
table (fihrist) of the receipts. The obvious reason, as 
the Commissioners pointed out, was to defraud the 
government and misappropriate the revenue.** Absence 
of receipts was also responsible for the misunder- 
standings and errors of the accounts department. 

The grievances of the ‘Amils were also pointed 
out. First, they were required to collect the revenue 
according to the figures of the standard year or 
Karorbandi?® which were admittedly unreliable. 
Second, their reports regarding damages to the crops 
went unheeded. And when they failed to realize the 
amount shown in the Karorbandi they were treated 
harshly and thrown into prison. They were thus 
compelled to rack-rent the people or show figures 
which were far removed from reality. Third: It was 
a practice that one-fourth of the salary of ‘Amils was 
withheld by the Mustaufi pending the payment of the 


3509 Tt might be referring to 1575. 


360 The implication | of the phrase *‘ panjum va Shashum 
beapnt faisal dadand ”’ (A. K., iii, 457) is not quite clear 


sei A. N., iii, 457. 


302 The text has ‘‘ bar sf] i Kamil .... ya ba nuskhai 
Karorbandi.”’ 
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final instalment of the revenue. That was unjust if 
the default were due to causes beyond their control. 
Fourth: If the pressure of work required the services 
of an additional staff for a period longer than that for 
which the Central authorities permitted their appoint- 
ment, the Collectors had to pay them from their own 
pocket. Very often the salaries of the auxiliaries 
were made payable from the arrears that could not 
be realized. The Collectors were thus driven to 
realize the arrears by fair means or foul, and failing 
that they had to pay the auxiliaries themselves, 
Fifth: the salary of a Collector was suspended from 
the very day the order for his transfer or recall to 
the Court was issued. No pay was given for the 
period intervening between the relinquishment of one 
charge and taking over of the other. Nor was he 
given any pay for the period of the collection of 
arrears or travelling to the Court. Lastly, the reports 
of the Collector were often pigeon-holed or misplaced 
and they were punished for not sending them. 

After considering these grievances and defects, 
the Commissioners made some definite recommenda- 
tions which were accepted by Akbar and put into force. 
The Collectors were instructed not to accept as 
immutable the figures shown by previous Collectors 
but to examine them and come to their own conclusion. 
They were required to give receipts for every payment 
made by the Cultivator to the Treasury. The 
patwaris*® were also required to file the receipts and 


863 In the Suba of Berar, the term for Chaudhari was 
‘“deshmukh ’; for Qanungo ‘ deshpande ’; for Muqaddam, 
*‘ patel ’’; and for patwari ‘ Kulkarni.’ Ain., 476 
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vouchers (Kaghazi Kham) with the Qarari Vaq‘a, and 
the Collectors were to examine them. If it were 
found that the subordinate staff had shown less than 
the actual realisation they should be called to account 
and compelled to pay the deficit. If on the other 
hand any excess in realisation were discovered it 
@hould either go towards the payment of the arrears 
or be debited in favour of the ra‘yat for the next 
year .3% 

To remove the grievances of the collectors it was 
decided to place under them additional footmen to 
enable them to realise the revenue properly. In cases 
of clear necessity they were to be allowed additional 
expenditure. If the arrears were not due to their 
neglect no part of their salary was to be withheld. 
If, however, in case of their negligence any part of 
their salary were withheld it should be shown in the 
registers as balance of pay ‘“‘ baq&yataujih.” The 
collectors should also receive their salary for the 
period of either the collection of arrears or travelling 
to the Court. During their stay at the Court they 
should receive the salary from the Kashak (guards) 
establishment. Regarding their reports it was order- 
ed that the higher officials should not arrest any 
collector if he informed them that reports had been 
sent to the Emperor, but no order had been received. 
The work of receiving reports and issuing orders on 
them was transferred to the department of Vaq‘anavis. 


36 A. N., iii, 458. is obscure. I have tentatively 
adopted the rendering of Mr. Beveridge, iii, 6°0; but 
I must confess that I do not yet feel quite satisfied. The 
word ‘ vajh ’ is obscure there. 
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These reforms were calculated to improve the 
methods of revenue collection, increase supervision 
and remove some patent grievances of the cultivators. 
So long as the central government had to do the whole 
work of direct supervision the results could not be 
very satisfactory, for it is obvious that proper 
supervision from the Capital by an overworked 
department could not be practicable. The death of 
Raja Todar Mal forced the attention of Akbar to that 
question. In 1592 the whole of the Khalsa land was 
divided into four circles each of which was placed 
under the charge of one man.“ The Punjab, Multan, 
Kabul, Kashmir formed one circle; Ajmer, Gujrat, 
Malva, another; Agra, Allahabad, Bengal and Bihar 
the third; and Delhi province was a circle by itself. 
The heads of these circles probably worked under the 
general direction of the Vazir. The scheme was not 
quite satisfactory, hence in 1595 it was superseded by 
another arrangement based on the principle of one 
Vazir for one province.** This was the extension of 
the idea of 1580. These new provincial Vazirs (12 
in number) worked under the general direction of the 
great Vazir Shamsuddin, but were directly responsible 
to the Emperor also. This reform was of far reach- 
ing consequence and conducive to efficiency. 

Like the Sultans of Delhi Akbar relied mostly on. 
the land tax. Other kinds of taxes such as jizya, 
Khams, Zakat sanctioned by the Muslim law appear 
to be gradually disappearing owing to many circum- 


365 A. N., iii, 605-06. 
308 A. N., 111, 670. 
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stances. As the secular element of the State 
predominated over the religious, taxation also became 
more and more free from religious connexion. Besides 
other considerations the difficulties of realizing 
religious taxes, owing to their complexities and 
exceptions, contributed to their gradual abandonment 
by the State. In the early days of the Muslim 
Sultanat the religious taxes received some favour and 
they continued to linger on in some form or the other 
up to the days of Firoz. After him they began to 
lose ground till by the time of Akbar they practically. 
disappeared. 

The abolition of Jizya* has already been 
mentioned. Next came the turn of Zakat. It 
has been pointed out that Alauddin had abolished 
Zakat on cattle and Sikandar Lodi on grain. Akbar 
carried the matter further. He abolished Zakat** on 
all articles that he considered as necessaries of 
common life. Such articles were grain, sugar, sugar- 
candy, salt, oils, perfumes, woollen goods, cotton, 
leather goods, wood, grass, reeds, utensils, etc. Taxes 
on horses, elephants, camels, igoats, sheep, arms, and 
silk, continued as before.*® The Mohammadan law 
itself draws distinction between necessaries of life 
and other things in the matter of taxation but Akbar 


367 Jisya was also abolished for Christians. Father 
Hosten. J.A.S.B. 1910, p. 462. 

368 For tricks played to evade Zakat even by such pious 
men as Abdulla Sultanpuri, see Badaoni, Lowe, 

309 Muntakhibati Abul Fazl, pp. 87—89. Faizi Sarhindi, 
f. 150r, gives 987 A.H. (1579-80). 

See also ‘Ain, p. 284; Jarrett, ii, 42. Blochman, 216. 

Also Ain., 301; Jarrett, ii, 66. 
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went much further than that by including in the list 
of exemptions several things which were taxed by the 
law. Another feature in regard to Zakat%” is that 
probably it gradually lost its religious significance and 
became an ordinary tax not confined to Muslims only. 
The evidence is not quite decisive but that seems to 
have been the general tendency. It need not be 
supposed that Zakat had disappeared completely 
from all parts of the empire. The Ain mentions the 
levying of Zakat in some parts of Bengal e.g., in the 
Sarkars of Tajpur, Ghoraghat, Sonargaon, Fathabad, 
Chittagong, Cuttak; and at Jhalawar in Gujrat and, 
from rock salts in the Suba of Lahore. It might be 
that foreign trade and some exceptional cases were 
responsible for the continuance of Zakat in some parts 
of the empire. 

Like Firoz Tughlaq Akbar also tried to abolish 
numerous Abwabs or cesses commonly included in 
Sair Jihat.2% The list of such cesses has been given 
in the Ain. It is probable that Akbar might have 
gained more success than Firoz because the provincial 
administrative machinery in his time was better 
organized. But the cases of baj*" and Tamgha*? 


37 Sher Shah also levied Zakat only on the frontiers and 
the place of sale. Abbas Kh. Or. 164, £. 73r. 1782 f. 9lv. 

371 For the list of such miscellaneous imposts see Ain., 
301; Jarrett, 66-67. 

sma The precise definition of b&j is not given by the 
historians. The editor of Rahatussadar thinks it is a tribute 


taken by the rulers from the protected Muluks (princes) 
(Gibb Mem, p. 502n). 


873 Tamgha is also an obscure word but see Jarrett, i1, 
57 and n. 367, Elliot and Beams, ii, 9, 6 seq. A. F. says 
‘‘In every kingdom government taxes the property of the 
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clearly suggest that he could not have succeeded as 
much as he liked, and some of the cesses at least 
continued to linger on. 

While it is true that the orders of the emperor 
abolishing such taxes were not literally carried out, 
it cannot be argued that Akbar satisfied himself by 
a simple expression of pious wishes. The Kotwal 
was instructed to see that those taxes that had been 
declared illegal were not realised.*“* His solicitude 
is also clear from the fact that he repeatedly issued. 
proclamations abolishing Baj and Tamgha,** and 
twice he appointed commissioners to inquire into the 
matter, punish the offenders and stop the evil.7 It 
is quite likely that these measures minimised the 
corruption, considerably. 


The study of the tendencies of the policy of the 
Vizarat during the Muslim rule is beset with 
difficulties. The use of technical terms of which the 
precise significance is yet to be discovered is not the 
only difficulty. The terms have been used loosely and 
the passages are usually obscure. The texts of the 


subject over and above the land revenue and this they call 
S tamgha,’ ’’ see aleo Memoirs of Babar, Bev., 553 
374 Ain., . darrett, 42. 
375 A. N., Bev., 11, 33. ‘Arif Q . Hubdat T. f. 
201v. has Zakit 4 wa-tamgha A. N., iii, 437; see also A. N. 
Bev., 111, 4388 and n. 


5% A. N., ii, 670, 801. 
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Persian histories are corrupt, doubtful and 
occasionally so different that an implicit reliance on 
one or two manuscripts is not possible. 

Nevertheless it is possible to follow, even though 
in a faltering way, the general trend of policy 
and to visualise some of its main tendencies. In the 
early days of the Muslim rule the central government 
did not take much direct interest in the revenue 
procedure. Since the days of Balban it began to 
extend its control and supervision, and that process 
continued throughout the Khilji and the early 
Tughlaq periods. It was during that time that 
almost all the essentials of a revenue policy were 
evolved. After a period of unsettled condition the 
thread was again taken up by the Afghans, parti- 
cularly the Surs. The heritage left by the past was 
well utilised by Akbar and in his time the control of 
the central government extended to the minutest 
details of the Khalsa and Sayurghal lands.*” Even 
the Jagir lands felt the pressure of the imperial 
policy of extending control of the central government. 

Another important tendency was the change of 
outlook. At first the Muslim rulers attached consider- 
able importance to the Shar‘i point of view. But the 
difficulties of following the Shar‘ came to be realised. 
definitely by the time of Jalaluddin Khilji. It was 
‘Alauddin who clearly conceived the idea of separat- 
ing secular from religious considerations. From his 
time, in spite of the wishes of some of the most 
religious-minded Sultanas, the secular tendency 


871 T propose to treat of the growth of Sayarghél policy in 
a subsequent study. 
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continued to grow and the religious view point began 
to wear out. The State considerations gradually 
became the decisive factor in revenue policy and 
finance. During the Sur period little stress was laid 
on religious factors. The process found its culmina- 
tion in Akbar. It was but natural that the religious 
background, occasional religious impulses, and echoes 
of the past should continue to influence to some extent 
the growth of the imperial policy but they were no 
longer allowed to dictate and dominate it. 

Neither the Afghans nor the Mughals seem to 
have introduced any new method of revenue collection. 
Nevertheless in their time some important changes 
took place. The farming of the revenue system as 
prevailed in the days of the Tughlaqs was never heard 
of again either in the time of the Afghans or of 
Akbar. The system of the division of crops seems to 
have received more favour in the days of the early 
Sultanat. Ever since the time of ‘Alauddin Khilj1 
the State showed a desire to levy the revenue in cash 
or kind on the basis of actual measurement of land. 
Their desire was not so well realised till the time of 
Sher Shah who is credited with having abolished the 
system of the division of crops in Hindustan and 
laying more emphasis on measurement. It was Sher 
Shah who carried the policy of ‘Alauddin and 
Muhammad Tughlaq further and although the 
previous systems did not die out yet the division of 
crops came to be regarded as an exception rather than 
a rule. 

Up to the days of the Surs revenue assessment 
was in terms of grain, as the ray‘ of Sher Shah, which 
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was followed even in the first half of Akbar’s reign, 
suggests. Akbar however introduced the dahsala 
arrangement and made the realization of revenue in 
cash a general rule. Although even in his time the 
old systems lingered on here and there but it was his 
well considered policy to rely on measurement and 
collect revenue in cash. 

In the machinery of the local administration no 
serious changes seem to have taken place. The Surs 
no doubt tried to introduce efficiency but in the absence 
of any good supervising machinery their success seems 
to be doubtful. Unlike the Afghans—Lodis or Surs 
—the early Turkish Sultans, and Akbar, gave more 
thought and attention to the organisation of the 
machinery of the central government. Akbar did the 
greatest service in that direction. He made the 
machinery of the central government more workable 
and efficient than it had ever been before. But his 
greatest contribution was the creation of systematic 
provincial governments of a new type more efficient 
and rational than those of the early Turks. In this 
respect Akbar stands higher than any ruler of Delhr 
before him including ‘Alauddin and Sher Shah. 
While it is true that Akbar owed much to the work 
done by the Muslim rulers before him yet his own 
contribution to the policy, machinery and efficiency of 
the Vizarat department was far greater than that of 
any of his predecessors. 


APPENDIX A 


Muslim Theory of Taxation 


Like the theory of sovereignty the theory of 
taxation and finance was developed by the jurists of 
Islam with great ingenuity and minuteness. From 
the very beginning of its history the Islamic Law of 
taxation was based on reason and on actual facts. 
The Byzantine and Persian practices and the prevail- 
ing customs were taken as the bases and then thea 
principles of Muslim theory were applied to them to 
bring them as far as practicable in line with the ideas 
of Islam. This process began consciously with the 
second Caliph Omar, and continued down to the days 
of the Abbasid Khalifas. By the second and third 
century of Hijra enormous literature sprang up on 
different aspects of Muslim Law including finance and 
taxation, and it began to show a tendency towards 
rigidity. Although the sources of inspiration of the 
Muslim jurists were more or less the same yet there 
was a great divergence of opinion between them on 
some important matters. The Hanbali and Maliki 
laws are substantially different from the Shaf‘i and 
Hanafi. The latter, however, agree on very many 
points and have been largely followed by the Muslims 
of Central and Eastern Asia. 

In India the Hanafi School predominated right 
through the Muslim period, and, without any break, 
was the State religion. It is therefore necessary for 
a full appreciation of the theory and practices of the 
Sultans of Delhi to grasp the broad principles of 
taxation as propounded by the Hanatfites. 
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Broadly speaking the Muslim jurists divide the 
sources of revenue under two heads—Fa‘y and Zakat. 
Fa‘y might be styled as the secular source and Zakat 
as the religious one. Fa‘y is divided into three big 
sub-heads: Khams, Jizya and Khiraj. Zakat might 
also be divided into taxes on flocks and herds, 
commercial capital, gold and silver, and agricultural 
produce. Under these six sub-heads were included 
practically all things which were subject to Shar‘'s 
taxation. Fa‘y is comparatively more simple and 
clear than the Zakat. 

Khams literally means one-fifth. Under the 
sanction of Khams the State was entitled to one-fifth 
of the booty acquired by the Muslim soldiers, or of 
any mine or treasure trove discovered by a man or 
body of men. If, however, booty came or treasure 
was discovered without anybody’s efforts the law of 
one-fifth did not apply and the whole benefit went to 
the Muslims at large. 

The Jizya was levied from the non-Muslims'* 
in return for which they received protection of life 
and property and exemption from military service.’ 
This was the original idea. Later on when for 
numerous causes a wave of fanaticism overtook the 
Muslims further reasons for imposing Jizya were also 


aeé 


1 A concise but lucid account of Jizya is in Sulukulmulk, 
f. 165 seq. 


2 Cambridge Medieval Hist., IV, p. 287. Aghnides, 
pp. 399, 528. It partly served the purpose of what ‘‘ host 
tax ’’ was in France, ‘‘ Common penny ’”’ in Germany, and 
the ‘‘ Victual money ’’ or ‘‘ Scutage’’ in England. It, 
pomever fell on non-Muslims only and not on the people as 
such. 
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adduced. One of them was the punishment of the 
infidels for their unbelief. This was indeed an 
expression of opinion rather than principle and need 
not be taken seriously. Nevertheless this additional 
argument in favour of Jizya gave the tax a bad odour 
and led to misunderstanding. Both Abu Hanifa and 
Abu Yusuf? permit imposition of Jizya on the non- 
Muslims even if they be idolators. It is only the most 
bigotted and fanatically inclined later jurists who 
hold that the idolators do not come within the opera- 
tion of Jizya,* and the only alternatives for them ara 
either conversion or death. As far as India was 
concerned this extreme view was not adopted by any 
Muslim ruler. It was relegated to oblivion and had 
no more than academical interest. Among those who 
allow Jizya there is a difference of opinion regarding 
the way in which it should be levied. For example 
Abu Hanifa would like the dhimmi to come and 
personally pay it in a formal manner to the collector. 
His two disciples Abu Yusuf® and Muhammad® would 
not insist on personal payment, but would allow 
payment by proxy. Again Abu Yusuf and Imam 
Ghizali would not recommend the use of corporal 
punishment and violence in collecting Jizya. Imam 
Nuri openly declared that degradation and humilia- 
tion is wrong and is the invention of the faqihs of 


3 Fagnan, pp. 101, 198. 

*¥For example Baizavi and Sha‘rani, see Fagnan, loc. 
cit. n. According to Hedaya Shaf‘i also excludes the 
idolators from the concession. Hamilton, 11, 211. 

5 Prof. Becker in Ency. of Islam, p. 


6 Aghnides. 
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Khurasan.? Ghizali also held that the use of 
oppression and violence makes Jizya unlawful (haram). 
The Jizya was thus a sort of ‘‘ Scutage” and the 
original intention of Islam was not stretched further. 

Jizya was not imposed recklessly on all non- 
Muslims. It was not levied on women, children, 
illiterates, decrepits, lunatics, slaves and men without 
property. Abu Yusuf even exempted the monks and 
priests, though Abu Hanifa would tax them provided 
they were capable of doing work.? Abu Yusuf would 
also exempt the old and men without any employment. 

Those who came within the operation of the Jizya 
tax were classed under three heads: the rich, the 
middle class and the poor. There is naturally a 
difference among jurists in defining each of these 
classes. Some suggest that the rich are those who 
possess ten thousand dirhams or more, the poor are 
those who have less than two hundred dirhams, and in 
between these two are the middle class men.%° Abu 
Yusuf, however, gives an interesting definition of the 
poo:. According to him the poor are ‘‘ labourer on 
exercant un metier manuel.”!* From the rich classes 
48 dirhams were taken, from the middle 24 and from 
the poor 12 annually. 

The levying of Jizya has been regarded by most 
of the Sunni Jurists as an important duty as it was 


7 Sulukulmuluk, f. 167r. Though the author of Sulu- 
kulmuluk takes a slightly different view. 


8 See also Mawardi in Aghnides, 398. 
9 Fagnan. 

10 Al Tahavi in Aghnides, 408. 

11 Fagnan, i, 187. 
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believed to be one of the most lawful taxes. But Abu 
Yusuf is not so uncompromising and holds that 
should an expediency arise Jizya might be taken not 
as Jizya but under a different name, as was the case 
with Bani Taghlib in the time of Omar. According 
to him ‘aqd-i-dhimmat is not compulsory (Wajib) but 
is lawful (Jaiz) for the Imam.” 

Last, but not the least, came the Kharaj or the 
land tax. The Muslim jurists built their theories on 
the precedents set up by Omar. Recent investiga- 
tions go to prove that the taxes that the conquered 
original inhabitants paid to the Arabs ‘‘ were much 
the same as they had been accustomed to pay to the 
former governments.’ However, in the time of 
Omar two systems of assessment were well known. 
The assessment was made either in proportion to the 
produce of the land, or according to the area 
cultivated. For fixing the area there was the system 
of measurement by Jarib. But in settling the quality 
of the land the jurists have suggested three ways: 
the kind of crop with reference to its price; the 
method of irrigation followed ;“ and where payments 
in cash were made the distance of cultivated tract 
from cities and markets was also taken into 
consideration. 

Where the division of crop was adopted the scale 
of tax ranged between one-half to one-fifth. It was 


12 Sulukulmulk, f. 165v. If the dhimmi refuses to pay 
Jizya he does not lose his rights as a dhimmi according to 
some jurists. But Shaf’i says he does forfeit his rights. See 
Aghnides, 359. 

is Sir T. Arnold in Cambr. Med. Hist., iv, 287. 

44 Fagnan, i, 79-80. Aghnides, 382. 
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specifically laid down by jurists that in no case should 
the Khara&j exceed one-half although Muhammad 
Ibn ul Hasan permitted increment should the land be 
capable of bearing the burden. Should it be necessary 
the jurists permit reduction of the tax to less than 
one-fifth. In the case of the total failure of crops 
owing to natural calamities the Kharaj automatically 
lapses, but no exemption is urged for partial failures. 
The Kharaj Muqasama (division of crop) is due 
whenever the crop is ready. It might be more than 
once a year. But in the system of cash payment the 
tax is levied only once a year. The scales of cash 
payment varied from one to five dirhams according to 
the class of produce. Shaf‘i raised it to two to eight 
dirhams. Others, however, strike a mean between the 
two. 

Originally the Muslims were exempted from the 
payment of land tax. Owing to large conversion the 
system broke down and even the early Muslims were 
forced to levy land tax from the Muslims as well. By 
the time of the classical jurists Kharaj was considered 
due from both the Muslims and non-Muslims. They 
made no distinction in the matter of Kharaj either of 
religion, sex, age or freedom. Whosoever owned the 
Kharaj land was liable to pay the tax whether he 
cultivated it or not. Mawardi, however, suggests 
that if the land were not cultivated the lowest assess- 
ment should be demanded. 

The Muslim law did not favour ejectments from 
holdings. Not that it completely rejected or declared 
it unlawful, but it was very reluctant in adopting 
it. It could be adopted when every other method had 
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been tried and failed. If the landholder was unable 
to pay the revenue for want of means to cultivate his 
land, the state was to advance him loans to provide 
himself with necessary implements and means of 
cultivation. As an alternative to this the land might 
be let out to someone else for the time the original 
holder was unable to pay. The State might also 
cultivate it from public funds. When the original 
holder was in a position or was willing to pay the 
revenue his land was to be restored back to him. If, 
however, it were found inevitable to sell the land to 
somebody else then the State was to deduct from the 
sale price its lawful dues and make over the balance 
to the owner. 

The Muslim jurists were well aware of the 
farming system. Abu Yusuf gives full and convinc- 
ing reasons why he disapproved of farming as such. 
With great reluctance would he allow it even when the 
demand was made by the tax payers of the locality 
concerned and the Imam was satisfied that it would 
be conducive to the welfare of those people. 

The other general source of revenue was Sadaqa 
or Zakat. Mawardi and Shaf‘i make no difference 
between Sadaga or Zakat. But according to other 
writers every Zakat is Sadaqa and not vice versa. 
Only that Sadaga which is obligatory (farz) is Zakat 
in the strict sense of the term.%* It is clear that it 1s 
primarily a religious tax. Strictly speaking Zakat 
cannot be collected by force for it is an obligation 


5% Fagnan, 1, 159—62. 
16 Abu Hanifa. 
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between God and the individual.’? Its validity lies 
in the voluntary free will of the individual while 
compulsion vitiates its character. It is one of the 
five chief obligations of the Muslim faith. Another 
important point is that Zakat is not subject to audit. 

As Zakat was a religious tax minute regulations 
have been laid down for it. The first important 
condition is that Zakat cannot be valid unless the 
payee is in a position to understand its significance 
or possess free property. This qualification auto- 
matically exempted infants, slaves, lunatics, debtors, 
insolvents and the non-Muslims. Although the 
Shafites would not forego the Sadaqa after the death 
of the owner, the Hanifites regard it to have lapsed. 

Another important qualification is that the 
property on which Zakat is levied should not be below 
the nisab or taxable minimum. The jurists have fixed 
nisab for different kinds of property. No Zakat was 
charged on the primary necessaries of life. The 
jurists have indicated the primary necessaries by 
mentioning such things as dwelling houses, clothes, 
utensils, slaves employed as servants, riding and 
draught animals or those used for ploughing, food- 
stuffs required for the consumption of the family, 
books, tools and implements, and decorative articles 
provided they were not made of gold and silver. In 
fixing the nisab the Muslim jurists have shown much 
liberality and good sense. 

In collecting the Sadaqa tax a difference was 
made between the apparent and non-apparent pro- 


17 Aghnides, p. 297. 
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perty.* On non-apparent property’® the owner was 
left to pay whatever he thought he should without 
being questioned. But the property which was expos- 
ed to public view and therefore apparent had to pay 
the prescribed rate. 

All animals were not taxed. The tax was imposed 
on camels, bulls, cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats. 
Opinion is divided on the tax on horses. Abu Hanifa 
makes it voluntary but Abu Yusuf and Shaf‘i exempt 
them completely. Mules and donkeys pay taxes only 
when intended for sale. For camels the nisab was 
fixed at five,® for bulls, cows and buffaloes at thirty 
heads*! and sheep and goat at forty. The tax is 
indicated in kind but Hanifa would allow even cash 
payments. For gold the nisab was twenty misqals 
and for silver two hundred dirhams. The articles of 
trade were not normally taxed if their value was less 
than forty dirhams and in some cases less than two 
hundred dirhams.” 


18 From the time of Caliph Usman. 


19 Apparent property included animals and agricultural 
produce; while the non-apparent implied gold, silver and 
articles of trade. 


2 Hedaya, i, p. 10. 

21 Op. cit., 1, 12. 

2 Op. cit., i, 14. 

23 Op. cit., i, 18. 

*@ Op. cit., 1, 25, 27. Hanifa would tax quicksilver but 


not pearls and amber. Abu Yusuf would exempt quicksilver 
but tax the latter, op. cit., i, 44. 

_  ®% Hanifa would tax the merchandise of the dhimmis as 
imposts at double the Zakat fixed for Muslims, provided the 
nizab was of the value of fifty dirhams; Hedaya, 1, 33-34. 
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Tithe was also an important sub-head of the 
Sadaqa tax. Opinions are divided as to whether 
tithe was levied on the actual produce of the land or 
the actual productivity of the soil. Hanifa was 
personally in favour of the latter though other 
thinkers of his school do not wholly agree with him. 
Tithe is distinguished from Kharaj in two respects. 
First, Kharaj is definitely fixed on the potential 
productivity of the soil while the tithe was a tax on 
the actual produce and was levied only from the 
Muslims, being a religious ‘farz.’ Secondly, tithe 
required the condition of nisab* or taxable minimum 
which was not necessary in the case of Kharaj. 
Moreover, tithe was realised and expended by the 
State according to the rules of Sadaqa tax which were 
different from those of the Kharaj. The special 
feature of tithe is that it does not exempt minors, 
lunatics, and waqfs from payments.” 

The articles on which tithe is levied are speci- 
fically mentioned by the jurists. They are wheat, 
barley, rice, millet, lentils, maize, beans, peas and the 
species of their genus. Some jurists included olive 
saffron and honey. The Malikites add sesame and 
such other oil-producing stuffs. With regard to 
vegetables Hanifa proposes tax irrespective of 
nisab but Abu Yusuf and Muhammad insist on it. 
Among the exemptions from this tax might be 
mentioned habitations, cemeteries, salt, silkworms, and 


2 In the case of vegetables and fruits that cannot be 
preserved for one year Abu Hanifa advises tax without the 
condition of nisab, vide Hedaya, i, 47. 

27 Aghnides, 290. 
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according to Shaf‘i, silk also. Such articles as fire- 
‘wood and herbage that grow spontaneously were also 
exempted. 

The general rule governing the tithe rate is that 
lands irrigated by rain or running water, and wild 
fruits pay one-tenth, while crops watered by artificial 
means of irrigation pay half of that rate. In either 
case the tax is on gross produce. Unlike Abu Hanifa, 
Abu Yusuf exempts from tax such quantity as is 
necessary for the use of the producer and his family. 

According to Hanifa tithe is levied only from the 
produce of tithe-lands and not from that of Kharaj 
land. Both taxes cannot be levied together. But 
Shaf‘i does not accept this view and holds that both 
taxes might be levied simultaneously on the same land. 

It will be irrelevant to mention in this connection 
that later jurists describe another class of land 
different from either the Kharaj or tithe lands. This 
class of land they call Mumlakat or Amiriyah.* 
Under it came those territories which were conquered 
by force or treaty, but were not left in the possession 
of their original proprietors, and were made the 
property of the public treasury. The owners of such 
lands were then regarded as mere tenants and paid 
tithe on the produce. These tenants tpso facto 
forfeited their tenancy right if they failed to cultivate 
their land for three years, though they were not 
permanently disqualified to hold it again. They 
could bequeath their holdings to their descendants but 
could not sell or make gifts or waqfs or transfer 
tenancy rights without the permission of the Sultan. 


% Aghnides, 375-76. 
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A Disputed Passage from Barani 


The passages in Ziauddin Barani dealing with 
land revenue and reforms are at places very obscure. 
His style and use of peculiar terminology are some- 
times difficult to understand. For example words 
like Khot and Balahar and Vafa are as difficult to 
comprehend as phrases like ‘ bar na rawand ’ (p. 429) 
‘“Nimdah Yazdah’ etc. These are just a few 
specimens of the difficulties. 

The most perplexing word, however, is ‘ Vafa.’ 
At pages 287 and 299 it occurs in a phrase ‘ Ba hukmi 
Masahat va Vafa 1 bisva.’ The 1.0. MS. of Zia’s 
Firozshahi has two dots under ({,..). The word 
therefore might be read either as bisva or basiva 
(f 187r. v.) but the word Vafa is clear. Mr. Moreland 
who has been kind enough to discuss the phrase with 
me is inclined to consider ‘‘ Vafai bisva’”’ as merely 
a reduplication of hukmi Masahat. He is supported 
by the distinguished linguist Mr. Dewhurst of Oxford. 
Ferishta (i. 347) and Tabaqat Akbari have tried 
to paraphrase Zia. They dropped the word Vafa 
entirely which, according to Mr. Moreland, shows that 
they considered the word Vafa redundant, and thought 
that Hukmi Masahat was sufficient. Mr. Moreland 
has other general considerations to support the view 
that ‘ Vafa i bisva’ does not introduce another idea. 

The failure of Ferishta to take notice of the 
phrase ‘ Vafa i bisva’ might have been due to his 
inability to understand its precise significance. The 
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author of Mubarak Shahi uses the word in a different 
context ‘‘ Kisht ha mi paimudand va vafaha farmaéni 
bustand ” (Br. M. 5318 f. 34r.). In this passage the 
phrase “‘ Vafaha farmani bustand ” appears to me to 
convey something different from the phrase ‘“‘ Kisht 
ha mi paimudand.” I cannot say with absolute 
certainty what it really connotes but I just 
suspect that it has something to do with the 
‘** productivity ” or ‘‘ ability” of the soil. This 
suggestion came to my mind from the following 
passage in Suluk ul muluk: ‘“‘ Gahi ki zamin taqat 
an vazifa nadashta bashad baanki ribh i Kam bashad 
pas naqgs bayad kard ta bidan ki taqati zamin 
bidan vafa kunad.”’ (f. 98r.). In this connection 
I might also point out that Muslim law does show 
consideration to the productivity or ability of the land 
to sustain the burden of assessment in cash. 

I must confess that the significance of ‘‘ vafa ” 
in Zia and Mubarak Shahi is yet far from settled 
The use of this word by Shams Siraj ‘afif (Bib. Ind., 
p. 180) 1s in a general sense and does not appear to 
me to possess any technical significance. However, 
Mr. Moreland and myself are in complete agreement 
that Dowson’s (E.D., 111. 182, 188) rendering of the 
passage is not to be relied upon. For the present I 
leave the question without discussing other general 
considerations favouring or contradicting my 


suggestion. 


APPENDIX C 


Sher Shah’s Administration 


According to the Elliot text of the Vaq‘ati 
Mushtaqi which has been translated partly in Elliot 
& Dowson’s monumental work Sher Shah is said to 
have appointed in each pargana, one Shiqdar, one 
munsif, one Khazainadar, one munsifi khazana, one 
Persian and one Hindi scribe. But according to the 
other and probably older text? he appointed only one 
Shiqdar, one Munsif and one Karkun in every 
pargana. There is no mention of the Khazanadar, 
munsifi khazana, or two scribes. Daiidi substantially 
supports the reading of the Elliot text but one of the 
manuscripts? reads Mushrif instead of Munsif. 
Abbas Khan does not mention the existence of munsif 
in each pargana.‘ But he adds another official called 
Qanungo in every pargana who informed the govern- 
ment of the past, present and future condition of it. 

Similar confusion is found regarding the number 
of parganas. Abbas Khan says that there were 
113000 parganas® and his statement is supported 


i Br. M., 1929, p. 98. 

2 Br. M., 11633 f. 49r. 

3 Br. M. Or. 197, f. 79v. Elliot and Dowson have 
translated from other MS. 1701, f. 115r. None of them, 
mA mentions munsifi khazana. 

4 Br. M. Or. 164, £. 69r. I.0. Ethe 218, f. 106v. Instead 
of Munsié Abbas has Amin. In another context he says 
that the Amins were sent to assess the damage done to 
crops during the march the Army and give the cultivators 
compensation. MS. (a), f. Tdv. 

5 Op. cit., f. 69r, v; 1782 f. 4lr 86r. 

6 Op. cit., 164 f. 74v. T6r; 1782 £. 94r. 
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by the Elliot manuscript of Datdi.? The Vaq‘ati 
Mushtaqi also supports the figure given above.* But 
from both the other manuscripts of Daitdi® it appears 
that this figure was neither of the villages nor of the 
parganas but of the sawars in all the parganas of the 
Khalsa land! A modern writer on the other hand 
holds that the figure given (of the parganas) should 
be considered that of the villages (dih).* 

There are other difficulties also, but what has 
been shown here is sufficient to prove the confusion 
and uncertainty that surrounds the problem. This 
much, however, appears clear that whatever be the 
size of a pargana almost all the authorities agree in 
mentioning the appointment of officials for its 
administration. It would be absurd to identify 
parganas with villages for in that case in each 
pargana there would be as many as five officials 
appointed. Their total number would reach to 
565,000. Then again these officials were over and 
above the two permanent semi-officials of the village—, 
the Muqaddam and the Patwari. If they are also 
included each pargana would have seven adminis- 
trative hands, and their total strength in all the 
parganas would be about 800,000! The supposition 
that the pargana of the Persian writers was equal to 
a village will create a preposterous army of officials 
which only credulity could complacently admit. More 
probable, but by no means positive, would be the 


7 Daadi, 1701, f. 115r. 

8’ Br. M. 11633, f. 49r; 1929, p. 98. 
° Br. M. 197, £. 79v. 

40 Qanungo’s Sher Shah, p. 352. 
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supposition that the so-called figures of the parganas 
were better applied to the number of troops maintain- 
ed in the Khalsa as the manuscripts of Daiidi 
suggest." 

According to Abbas Khan a number of parganas 
were grouped into a Sarkar” over which were appoint- 
ed one chief Shiqdar and one chief Munsif.* This 
statement is again supported by the Elliot MS. of 
Vaq ‘ati Mushtaqi, but the other MS. of that work has 
no reference to such officials at all. In the time of 
Islam Shah among the Sarkar officials a later writer™ 
mentions one Shiqdar, one Mushrif and one Karkun. 
After Humayun recovered Lahore he appointed for 
that division only three officials, Faujdar, Amin and 
Treasurer. It might be reasonably presumed that 
these three officials were considered quite sufficient to 
meet the requirements even of an important division 
like Lahore. , 

Abbas Khan apparently relied much on hearsay. 
He himself had not seen the regime of Sher Shah. 
This is true of all the writers except Rizqullah. 


11 This supposition finds some colour from the account of 
Islam Shah’s military reforms given by Mushtaqi (MS. A. f. 
74. v). In connection with each mansab-holder he appointed 
a munsif, a Persian and a Hindu writer. On this point any 

itive statement is not possible. It is very significant that 

ushtaégi (A. MS.) mentions Shiqdar, Munsif and Karkun 

in connection with the radar aes (of Horses?) and equipment 
of the servants (soldiers). See also Daiidi (a), f£. 103r. 

12 All MSS. in the Br. M. read har Kar for Sarkar. 
nr taal all these MSS. are corrupt yet the point is to be 
noted. 


18 Abbas, 164 f. 69v; 1782 f. 41r, 86r. v. 

14 Nurul Hag, Zubdat. Br. M., 10680 f. 128v, 1L24r. 
1% Badaeni; Ranking, 496. 

F. 23 
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Their statements are therefore more credible than 
those of others but so long as the text is not definitely 
settled the element of certainty would be wanting even 
in the most cautious conjectures. 

With these limitations the system obtaining in 
the time of Sher Shah might be described. In every 
village there was a Mugaddam and a patwari. The 
former collected the revenues from the people living 
within his jurisdiction, and handed it over to the 
State officials. For this service he got- a given 
percentage of the revenue allowed to him by the 
government. The patwari kept a record of the 
cultivators and their holdings. Over a number of 
villages there was a Shiqdar,** who was a circle officer 
to collect revenue from his division (Pargana). As he 
had to handle considerable revenue he was assisted 
by a clerk (Karkun). The money realized was placed. 
in the charge of Khazanadar or Fotadar (treasurer). 
There were other officials also known as Amin” and 
Qanungo. The former was appointed by the govern- 
ment to measure the boundaries of the village, the 
area under cultivation and to settle by measurement 
any disputes regarding the actual area or size of, 
holdings. The Qanungo was probably not appointed 
by the government. He appears like the Muqaddam to 
be a hereditary semi-official who kept a record of the 


16 The word Shiqdar is used by Chronicles of Sher Shah 
in more than one meaning. So also the words Munsif, Amul. 
Ita use of the words ‘Amal and ‘Amaldari are also obscure. 
These words should therefore be understood strictly with 
reference to the context in which they are used. 


17 Sikandar Lodi employed Amins to measure the land to 
settle disputes. Mushtaqi (a), f. 26r. v. 
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past and present condition of agriculture and the 
cultivators. 

Realising the revenue from the Muqaddams,* the 
Shiqdars sent it to the higher officials of the Sarkar 
who presented it to the Sultan and explained to him 
the accounts personally. The position of the ‘Amil as 
usual was of considerable importance. His was a very 
lucrative post and was considered a sinecure. Sher 
Shah himself observed that there was no job so profit- 
able as of ‘Amaldari, and therefore it was his policy 
to change ‘Amils every year or two years so that the 
profits might go to a larger number of the officials.’® 

It can be readily seen that the machinery of 
revenue administration in the time of Sher Shah was 
not much different from that of the early Turks. The 
Shiqdars and Faujdars existed at least as far back as 
the time of the Tughlaqs.*® In the time of the early 
Lodis every pargana had a Shiqdar. Bahlol Lodi had 
appointed in Kampil Patiali, Sakit and Kol and 
Jalali one Shiqdar for every pargana.* Similarly the 
Amins were employed to settle disputes by measure- 
ment certainly in the time of Sikandar Lodi. The 
‘Amil had a still older antiquity and existed ever 


16 In the Jagir of Hasan Every ‘ dih ’ (village) probably 

rae bs mugaddam, and probably elsewhere also. Khanjahani, 
Yr. 

18 Abbas Or. 164 f. 69v; 1782, 4lr. v. 86v. 

2 Zia, p. 479, ‘Afif oa parse pp. 297, 484 and 
passim, and ‘‘ par dars,”’ 2712. Mubarak Shahi 
mentions Shiqdar (167 3. 429r), nd Faujdar (op. cit. 428r). 

2% Tabq. Akb. Br. M. 66543 f. 122v. Parganas in 
Sikandar Lodi’s time are mentioned in se Bihar, Qanauj, 
Shamsabad, Jhajhar, etc. Mushtagqi (a), f . 67v. 68r. 

2 Mushtaqi (A), f. 26 r. v. 
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since the advent of Muslim conquerors in India. It 
is unhistorical to say that Sher Shah created any new 
pargana machinery of the government unknown to the 
early Sultans. What he is credited with having done 
he had already found in operation when he took the 
charge of his father’s Jagir. Sher Shah was not an 
innovator. His sole aim was to revitalise the govern- 
ment and introduce efficiency. But the behaviour of 
the ‘Amils and of Shiqdars suggests that in spite of 
his best wishes he had not succeeded in removing 
corruption. He knew it and like other rulers before 
and after him had to put up with and make the best 
of it. 


APPENDIX D 


Nasagq and Zabt 


The Persian historians have often used the same 
word to express different ideas just as they have 
employed different words to connote the same idea. 
The context where such words occur is the best guide 
to their significance. Yet, at times, some words 
remain obscure in spite of the context. Of such 
words in the writings of Abul Fazl ‘ Nasaq’ is one. 

In his article on Akbar’s Land Revenue arrange- 
ment in Bengal, Mr. Moreland has defined nasaq as 
** summary assessment of the village.” (J.R.A.S. 
1926, p. 43). This view is substantially the same 
which he and Mr. A. Yusuf Ali expressed in the same 
journal in 1918. There are two main arguments in 
support of this view. First, that in the Akbar Nama 
(A. N. iii. 381) Shahabuddin, the divani Khalsa, is 
said to have discontinued the zabti harsala and 
established a ‘ Nasaq.’ In this context ‘ nasaq’ 
appears to be a specific system, a particular method of 
fixing the jam‘. The second argument is that in the 
introductions to statistical tables in the ‘‘ Account of 
the twelve subas ” such expressions as ‘ hama zabti,’ 
or ‘ naqdi ’ occur in some subas, while in some others 
‘** partly zabti and partly naqdi” are found. From 
these statements it is concluded that ‘ Nasaqi’ is on 
the same footing as ‘ zabti’ or ‘ naqdi,’ and denotes 
a particular system of assessment. 

The word ‘ Nasagi’ in Ak N. ii. 270 is clearly 
an alternative of the Zabti harsaéla. But what is 

3A7 
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the significance of zabti harsala in that context? 
It has been argued that Zabti involved the measure- 
ment of land, and consequently Nasaq did not involve 
measurement but was a summary assessment. 

In considering the question it is important to 
remember that the passage (referred to above) connect- 
ed with the policy of Shahabuddin, describes the 
procedure of the Central government, and has no 
reference to local methods and practices. The Central 
government, according to it, dropped the system of 
zabti harsala and adopted a ‘ nasaq’ for fizing the, 
jam *. 

Now what was the Zabti harsala of Muzaffar 
Khan that was dropped? Did it involve a systematic 
and regular measurement of the cultivated land every 
year on the part of the Central government ? 
Personally I am inclined to think that it did not. 
For there is no reference whatsoever prior to Shahab- 
uddin’s time of any sort of measurement being carried 
on by the Central government of Akbar. There are, 
besides, other considerations. Firstly there can 
hardly be any doubt that in the days of Bairam Khan 
the Central government relied on what the author of 
Iqbal Nama calls ‘ Takhmin’ (conjecture) and 
‘Qiyas’* (guess) and not on measurement. That 
system which continued almost to 1566 was supersed- 
ed by that of Muzaffar Khan who according to the 
Iqbal Nama called to the Court the Qanungos and 
Chaudharis of parganas, and from the qarar vaq‘ 
found out the material on the basis of which he fixed 
the hali hasil (Iqbal N. p. 213). It is obvious there- 
fore that the Central government did not go further 
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than examining the qarar vaq‘ which was in the 
possession of the Qanungos and Chaudharis. The 
zabti harsala would therefore involve the examina- 
tion of qarar vaq‘. It might be that the qarar vaq‘ 
was based on the actual measurement done by these 
officials, but as far as the Central government was 
concerned there is hardly any definite evidence to 
show that it went beyond the papers of the Chaudharis 
and Qanungos. The use of the word zu‘m in Akbar, 
Nama and the general trend of the account given there 
(Ak. N. 11., 270, 272. 1.0. MS. f. 352v.) suggests to 
my mind that the ‘ hali hasil’ was based on those 
papers and other general considerations, and not on 
actual measurement conducted by the Central 
government. 

If my reasoning is correct I do not think that 
the word ‘ Nasaq’ in the text (A. N. loc. cit.) is 
clear, and thgt it necessarily and positively implies an 
alternative of measurement, though certainly it is an 
alternative of Zabti harsala. 

The second argument that ‘ Nasaq’ should be 
placed on the same footing as ‘ zabti’ and ‘ naqdi ’ 
in the introduction to the account of the various subas 
in the Ain, is also not decisive. The first and the 
foremost difficulty is that they are not exclusive terms. 
One does not exclude the other. For example 
‘ Naqdi ’ could be possible both in the ‘ Zabti’ or the 
‘ Nasaqi,’ if that word meant Cash. It might be that 
‘ zabti ’ was an alternative of ‘ nasaqi’ but this sup- 
position too does not settle the question finally. 

The main difficulty in settling definitely the 
significance of these terms consists in the loose use of 
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the words zabt and Nasaq both in the Akbar Nama 
and the Ain; and the two chief arguments mentioned 
above can only be tentatively granted. I must frankly 
confess that I am not yet satisfied with the translation 
of the word ‘ nasaq’ as ‘‘ summary assessment.” I 
expect to take up the question in detail later. For 
the present I suppose that the ‘ Zabti harsala ’ was 
something similar to what is said in connection with 
Sher Shah that ‘‘ before his (Sher Shah’s) time... . 
there was a Qanungo in every pargana, from whom 
was ascertained the past, present, and probably 
future, state of the pargana.” (E.D. iv. 414.) At 
any rate ‘ nasaqi’ does not appear to me as yet “a 
summary assessment on village,’ though I cannot at 
present say what it really was. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


N.B.—The names of works are alphabetically given, but under each 
name the Manuscripts and Persian texts have been as far as possible 
chronologically arranged. The list of works given below mentions only the 
important works I have used. Minor references will be found in the 
foot-notes and have not been included in the list. The following abbrevia- 
tions have been very commonly used. Br. (British Museum); I. O. (india 
Offce Library); R.A.8. (Royal Asiatic Society); J.R.A.S. (Journal of the 
R.A.8.); A.S.B. (Asiatic Society of Bengal); J.A.8.B, (Journal of the A,S.B,); 
E.D. (History of India as told by her own Historians—edited by Dowson) ; 
Gibb (Gibb Memorial Series); Bib. Ind. (Bibliotheca Indica series). 


Atharulwuzard, Saifuddin Br. M. Or. 1920. Mentions events of 
Haji, 15 Cen. A.D. 875 A.H., i.e., Later 9th Century A.H. 


A fzalut-tawarikh .. Br. Mus. Or. 4678, author unknown. 
Hist. of the reign of Shah Tahmasp. 


Akbar Naéma, Abul Fazl, AK. N. or A.N.—(1) Printed Bib. Ind. 
1594. text. The MS. in the R.AS. is dated 
1014 A.H. It comes down to the 
, 17th year of Akbar’s reign. The last 
portion dealing with Akbar’s history 
in the MS. corresponds with p. 31 of 
the 3rd volume of the Bib. Ind. text. 
On the whole the MS. is good and 
quite legible, but it is not paged. 


q (2) The India Office MSS. 
Ain-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl, Ain—Printed text Bib. Ind. I have 
1594. used two MSS. also: 


(1) The RAS. MS. Morley 
Catalogue cxvi. It is dated 1066 
A.H. 


(2) Dr. Khan’s MS., dated A.H. 
1102. A very fine MS. agreeing 
almost entirely with the Bib. Ind. 
text. 
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Akbar Nama, Faizi Sar- Faizi Sarhindi—Br. Mus. Or. 169. 


hindi, 1010 A.H. Written as a continuation of Vaq’ati 
Mushtaéqi at the request of Farid 
Bokhari. 


Ahsanut tavarikh, Hasan Br. M. Or. 4134. This is a contem- 
Rumlu. porary history of Shah Ismail. It 
has been referred to even in ‘Alam 
Arai ‘Abbasi as the best authority for 

Tahmasp. 


Ahsanut tavarikh, Hasan (Khaki Shirazi—Br. M. Or. 1649. Begun 
bin Muhammad al Khaki in the life-time of Akbar but finished 
Shirazi, 1019 A.H. in the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign. 

The author used the well-known 
sources. He was in the Mughal 
service as Bakhshi of Gujrat and 
Divan of Patna. It is a general 
history exclusively of political affairs. 
After the conquest of Gujrat the 
account degenerates into brief notes. 


“Alam Ara Abbasi Br. Mus. Or. 152. 
Iskandar Beg, known as 
Munshi, 1025 AH. 
1025: 1038 A.H. 


Afsanai Shahani Hind, Afsana—Br. Mus. Add. 24,409, dated 
Malik Kabir, 17th A.D. 1189. The author was a grandson of 
one Shaikh Khalilullah, who flourish- 

ed in Akbar’s time. It is a curious 

mixture of facts, fiction, history and 

traditions. At times it shows astound- 

ing blunders and ignorance of 

chronology and history. It must 

however be remembered that almost 

all the histories of the Afghans have 

been written on hearsay and are based 
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on traditions. This work also 
deserves examination though it cannot 
be well relied upon. 


Tarikhi Baihaqgi, Abul Fazl Printed text, Bib. Ind. Edition. 
Baihagi, 11th cen. MS. Br. Mus. Or. 1925(A). 
MS. Br. Mus. Or. 1928(B). 


Bayazid,. Memoirs of Baya- Bayazid—Ind. Office Ethe. 223 (No. 
zid, later 16th cen. 216). The work was finished in 999 
A.H. The [. O. MS. is probably of 

the 18th or 19th century. 


Chahar Magala, 12th cen. 
A.D. 


Futuhati Firoz Shahi—by Futuhat—The Br. Mus. Or. 2039. This 
Firoz Shah Tughlag. is a copy done for Sir H. Elliot from 
some unknown MS. 


Guzida, Hamdulla Gibb. Memorial Series. 
Mustauft, 1329-30. 


Humayun Nama, Khwand Kh. Mir Humayunnama—Br. Mus. 
mir, 1532-33. has two MSS. Or. 5850. dated 1079 
A.H. but doubtful. Curiously enough 
the scribe calls it the work of 
Gulbadan Begum. The other copy, 
Or. 1762 a moder one made for H. 

Elliot. 


Humayun Nama Gulbadan Gulbadan—Text and translation pub- 
lished by Mrs. H. Beveridge in the 
Oriental Translation Fund Series. 


History of Persia 957 A.H. Br. M. Or. 2939 Or 2776. Gives an 
Amir Mahmud. account of Shah Ismail and Tahmasp 
Safavi. 
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Iqbal Nama Jahangiri, by 
Muhammad Khan, early 
L7th cen. 


Jahan Kushai Khégqani, 
Tran. by author 
unknoun, 947 £xA.H. 
(16th century). 


Javaidan Khirad, by Tagqi 
Shustari. 17th 
century. 


Kitabi Yamini; Abu Nasr 
Ubi. 
Persian, tran. by Abu Sh. 


Sharaf Nasih. 602—07 
A... 


early 


Kitabi Rauzatul jannai fi 


Anséft Madinatul Herat; 


Nuruddin Asfizari, 
897—903 A.H., 15th 
century. 

Malfuzati Timuri as 


Muntakhibut-tauarikhi 


Abdul Qadir Badaont, 
later 16th cen. 
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Iqbal Nama—This work is largely 
based on Akbar Nama for the in- 
formation not connected with Salim. 
I have’ specially consulted the 
passages bearing on the revenue 

My page references are 

from the Navalkishor Press Edition. 


Br. Mus. Or. 3248. Written in the time 
of Shah Tahmasp. 


questions. 


Br. Mus. Or. 457. An ethico-political 


work. 


Yamini—Br. Mus. Add. 24950 dated 
1266 A.D. The MS. has some big 
gaps and is incomplete at the end. 
For those portions I have used the 
lithographed edition of Tehran. 


Br. Mus. Add. 22380. written in 9th 
century A. H. It refers to two earlier 
works on Herat. The seventh chapter 


deals with the Ghoris (f. 100 b. seq.). 


Text and translation by Davy. 


Badaoni—Bib. Ind. text, 3 vols. Transla- 
tion of Ist vol. by Ranking, 2nd vol. 
by Lowe, 3rd vol. by T. W. Haig. 


Tarikhi Bukhara. Narshakhi, R. A. S. MS. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad 
bin Ja‘far. 
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Nuskhai Jahanara, by Br. Mus. Or. 141. A general work of 
Ahmad bin Muhammad, chronology dealing with numerous 
971 AH. Muslim dynasties. Has also a brief 

account of the Sultanates of Delhi. 
The author at times gives wrong 
information. 


Nasihat Namai Shahi, by Br. M. Or. 4109. 
Hussain bin Hassan 
known as Kamaluddin 
Hassain, 829—33 A.H. 


Nikbi, bin Masud .. Translated in Notices et extraits, ii, 315 
seq. M. Silvestre de Sacy considers it 
a work of the 8th century A. H. The 
work comes down to the time of 


Hulaku Khan. 


Aitadbi Sivasat; Nizamul- Br. Mus. Add. 23516. It is also called 
mulk Tusi, 469—85 4.H. — as Sairul-muluk. 


Sulukul Muliak; Fazslulich Br. M. Or. 253. This is a compact work 
Ruzbihan, 920 A.H. early on Muslim jurisprudence and law. 
16th century The author had served under Shaibani 

Khan Uzbek, the rival of Babar. He 
wrote this work at the request of 
*‘Ubaidulla Khan Uzbek. A_ good 
work from the orthodox Hanafi and 
Shaf‘i points of view. My references 
are to the figures in pencil on the 
margin and not to those in red ink. 


Shahidi Sadiq; Sadiq 6 Br. Mus. Egerton 1016 f. 133a. 
Salih Isfahani, 1056 Written in Shahjahan’s time. It is an 
A.H. ethical work so comprehensive as to 

include religion, politics, geography, 
sexual hygiene, etc. Sadiq was son 
of Salih Isphani. Book I deals with 
political ethics and wisdom. 
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Tartkhi Fakhruddin Mube- 


rak Shah, 602 A. H. 


Tajul Mdathir, Hasan 


Nizami, 602—14 A.H. 


Tabagati Nasiri, 658 A.H. 


Tarikhi Firoz Shahi, 
Ziauddin Barant, 758 
A.H. 


Tarikhi Firoz Shahi, 
Shams Siraj ‘Afif, 801 
A.H. Seq. 


Fakhruddin—A notice of this rare work 


was published by Sir E. D. Ross in 
the ‘Ajab Nama.’ The text is now 
being edited and published by him. 
He was kind enough to lend me the 
proof copies of the introduction of 
the work. 


Br. Mus. has three MSS. Add. 7623 


(dated 611 A. H. 711 A. H.). Add. 
24951. (dated 1416 A.D.), Or. 163 
(dated 1625 A.D.). The language 
and contents of the three at places 
differ considerably. 


Tabq. Nasiri—Printed text Bib. Ind. 


which I have indicated as (c) was 
translated by Raverty. I have occa- 
sionally verified the readings of the 
printed text from the Br. Mus. Add. 
26189 (MS. believed to be of 14th 
century A.D.). 


Zia—Printed text Bib. Ind. I have col- 


lated careiully the doubtful passages 
bearing on reforms by the various 
Sultans with I. O. MS. Ethe. 211 
(No. 177), dated 1007 A.H. (1599) 
and the Br. Mus. Or. 2039, which is 
apparently older but mutilated, (15th 
century ). 


‘ Afif—Printed Bib. Ind. text. The Br. 


Mus. MS. Or. 162 is of the 18th or 
19th century. I have, however, 
utilised it occasionally. It is clearly 
written but corrupt. 
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Tarikht Muhammadi. 
Muhammad Bihamad 
Khani, 842 A.H. 


Muhammadi—Br. Mus. Or. 137. This 


work was written in the days of the 
Syyads, and is a contemporary of the 
Tarikhi Mubarak Shahi. The author’s 
father had seen active service, both 
revenue and military, in the Jamuna 
and Chamba! Valleys, in the reigns of 
Sultan Tughlaq Shah and Mahmud 
Shah, son of Firoz Shah. He has 
used for early history the well known 
sources, though he refers also to a 
work written by Maulanas Shadid Ufi, 
giving an account of Nasiruddin 
Qubacha, and to Khazanat ul Palati. 
His most valuable contribution, how- 
ever, consists in the account of the 
Hindu risings under the later Tugh- 
laqs in the Jamuna and Chambal 
Valleys. Of these events he had first- 
hand information which no _ other 
Persian historian I know of supplies. 


Tarikhi Rashidi, Mid. 16th My references are from the English 


cen. A.D. 


Tarikhi Mubarak Shahi, 
Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
Abdulla, 838 A.H. 


translation of Elias Nay and E. D. 
Ross. 


Br. Mus. has two copies, (A) 5318, and 


(B) Or. 1673. The latter is a modern 
copy done for Sir H. Elliot, but is an 
exact transcription of the former, with 
its omissions and mistakes. The 
author’s object in writing his work 
was to get an introduction into the 
service of Mubarak Shah, the Syyad 
Sultan. As expected his account of 
the Syyads is unbalanced and partial. 
Nevertheless, as a contemporary 
record of events it is of much value. 
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Tarikhi Mahmud Shaki 
(The author is believed 
to be Mulla Abdul 
Qarun), later 9th cen- 


tury. 4.H. 


Tazkiratul Waq‘at, Jauhar, 
995 A.H. 


Tarikhi Haqqi; Abdul 
Haq Hagqqi, 1005 A.H. 


Tuhjai Akbar Shahi, 
Abbas Khan Shervani, 
later 16th century. 

Tarikhi Akbar Shahi, ‘Arif 
Muhammad Qandhari, 
about 1574—80. 


Tabagati Akbari: Nizam- 
uddin, later 16th cen- 
tury. 
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His differences from Ziauddin Barani 
regarding the Khilajis and Tughlaqs 
are of considerable interest. 


Br. Mus. Or. 1819. It is primarily a 
short history of the early Sultans of 
Gujrat. Incidently it describes the 
affairs of Delhi under the 
Tughlags and the Syyads. 


Jauhar—Br. Mus. Add. 16711 (dated 
1610 A.H.). Translation of Stewart 
unsatisfactory. Jauhar was illiterate, 
could neither read nor write. The 
work is, however, useful. 


T. Haqgi—Br. Mus. Add. 260210. The 
author had seen the Sur and the early 
Mughal regimes. He wrote in the 
time of Akbar. The work is short; 
but for a few side-lights and new 
facts it would have been disappoint- 
ing. 

Abbas Khan—Br. Mus. 7623. Or. 1782, 
Br. Mus. Or. 164 Ind. Off. 


later 


‘ Arif—the references are from my own 
MS. which was copied from the 
Original in the Library of H. H. the 
Nawab of Rampur. 


Tabq. Akb.—Ind. Off. MS. Ethe. 225, 
dated 1031 A.H. (1622). This MS. I 
have occasionally consulted to clear 
doubts. Otherwise I have largely 
relied on the Br. Mus. Add. 6543. 
Both MSS. are good. The work has 
been translated upto the beginning of 
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the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlag by 
Mr. De (Bib. Ind.) The text on which 
the translation is based is yet capable 
of further improvements. The reign 
of Akbar has been practically trans- 
lated in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. V. 

Tarikhi Daidi, early 17th Daitidi—Or. 1701 (B) Br. M. Later MS. 

century. Or. 197 (A) Br. M. Older MS. 

Tarikhi Khanjahani, N‘a- (Egerton) Khanjahani—Br. Mus. Eger- 

matullah, early I17th ton 696. A clearly written copy. Not 

century, A.D. so diffused as the MS. used by Dorn. 
There are differences at some places 
between this MS. and Dorn. Dom 
knew this but from his notes it ap- 
pears he did not or could not utilise 
it fully. Some pages of the MS. are 
wrongly bound. 

Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar va Taj- Wasaaf—Br. M. 23517. A clear MS. 

riyat-ul Asar, ‘Abdulla.’ P 
Vaq at i Mushtagqi, later Mushtaégi—There are two copies in the 
L6th century, A.D. Br. Mus. No. Or. 1929 was made for 
H. Elliot. I have styled it as Elliot 
MS. It differs substantially from the 
other and probably older copy, Add. 
MS. No. 11633. The latter MS. is 
incomplete, at the end it is noted that 
it was written in the 19th year of 
Aurangzeb, but this is in a different 
hand-writing. I have carefully com- 
pared the passages I have utilized. 
Zubdatutavarikh, Nurul- Zubdat—Br. Mus. Add. 10580. 
haqq, early 17th century. 

Lakhiratulmulik .. Br. M. A_ work of Ethico-political 
character. Chapters III, V, VII are of 
some interest. The MS. was copied 
in 996 A.H. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT TRANSLATED AND PRINTED 
WORKS. 


10. 


il. 


<2. 


Alberuni’s Chronology 
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‘Abdul Haq, 216n. 

‘Abdul Hasan, 213 

‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek, 142 

‘ Abdulla Qaratigin. 213 

Abbas Khan (see Tarikh-i-Sher- 

..shahi) words which he puts 
in the mouth of Sher Shah. 
199, 227 

‘Abbasid Caliphs. 10, 37n., 64. 
108, favoured the Vizarat. 
161. 168n.. 210. 212. 221n.. 
338 

‘Abdullah Sanjari—the Prime- 
minister—invites Yildoz to 
Ghazna. 16 

‘Abdullah Sulténpuri, 332n. 

‘Abdulla Yisuf Ali, 357 

‘Abdul Majid Asaf Khan. 312 

‘Abd-ur-Rahim, 204 

*Abd-ur-Rashid Ghaznavi. 12. 
132, 243 

* Abd-ur-Razzaq, 173 

Abu Bakr, 75 

Abu Bakr Hasiri. 172 

Abul Abbas Faz] bin Ahmad. 
first Vazir of Mohammad, 
164, held the post for 10 
years. causes of his fall. 165. 
173 

Abul Fazl (see also Akbar- 
Namah). 118, 123. 134. 136. 
137, 138, 139. his theory. a 
new interpretation of the old 
idea, 140, his Ruqq‘at and 
Muntakhbat. 142n., _ states 
the powers of Humiayiin’s 
Vizir Hindi Beg. 198, 204, 
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229, 310, 314m., 318n., his 
Muntakhbat, 332n., 357 

Abul Fazl Baihagi (see Tarikh- 
i-Baihagi),. Secretary of 
State, 243 

Abu Hanifa, permits the im- 
position of Jizya on non- 
Muslims, 340, 341. 346 and 
ns., 347, 348 

Abul Hasan, 167 

Abul Qasim Ahmad bin Hasan 
al Maimandi, second Vizir 
of Mohammad, 165, becomes 
vain, overthrown, 166, re- 
leased and appointed Vizir. 
168, 169. 24] 

Abu Nasr Ahmad bin ‘Abdus- 
samad, 170, was easy of 
access, his advice respected 
by the Sultan, 171, compells 
the Sultan to define his 
powers, 172, 173, 24] 

Abul Qasim, 167. Hasiri, 241 

Abu Rija. 289 

Abu Sa‘id Mirza, introduced a 
great change in the policy of 
Timir, 108, his letter to 
Yunis Khan, 109, 110, 111 

Abu Tahir Husain (Khwaja). 
173. sent to Hindustan to 
collect revenue. 243 

Abu Yasuf, 132n. 

Abu Yisuf permits the imposi- 
tion of Jizya on non-Muslims, 
340, 341. 342, 344. 346, 347, 
348 

Abvab, 247, 275. the list of 
Firoz, 285, Akbar tried to 
abolish many of them, 333 
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Abvab-ul-Mal (Revenue office), 
kept the record of Jizya, 242 

Adham Khan. 200 

‘Adil Khan (son of Sher Shah). 
99, snatches the throne and 
becomes ‘Adil Shah. his 
policy of crushing the 
Afghans, 103n., 104. ap- 
pointed Shamshir k.. Vizir. 
194. 208 

“Afif. see Shams-Siraj and 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi 

Afrasiyab. Khaqan—Balban 
claimed descent from him. 
34. and n., 40 and n. 

Afsana-i-Shahan-i- Hind. Sl. 
82n.. 85n.. 86n., 92n.. 101n.. 
102, 192n.. 193n.. 271n.. 
302n., 372n. 

Afzal-ul-Tawarikh. 117n.. 157 

Aghnidés, 339n.. 340n., 341n.. 
342ns., 345n., 347n.. 348n. 

Ahl Jaish (military men). 24-1 

Ahmad Khan. ordered to 
survey the land, did the work 
with the help of Brahmins. 
301 

Ahmad Shah IT of Gujrat. 93. 
126 

Ahmad. 167 

A’in-i-Akbari (Blochmann and 
Jarret), 79n., 135n.. 136n. 
137ns., 138. 142ns., 14Ans.. 
201. 204ns.. 205n., introduc- 
tion, 229, 230n., 232ns.. 
233ns., 238ns.. 248n., 294n.. 
299n.. 300n.. 302n.. 303n.. 
307. 310n.. 302n.. 303n.. 
307, 310n.. 311 and ~»o.. 
31l2ns., 313ns.. 3l6n.. 320n.. 
321n., 324ns., 326n., 329n.. 
332n., 333 and n., 334n. 

A’in-ul-Mulk, 56 

"Ajab-nima, 20n., 21n.. 247n. 

Akbar, 98, first minor sovereign 
of Delhi. 125. the only case. 
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in which a monarch gained 
victory over the regent, 127, 
his treatment of Hindu states, 
128, his attitude towards the 
Hindus and its effects, 129, 
gains control over the Muslim 
nobility and Hindu princes, 
attempts to assert the right 
of the Khalifa, 130, polli- 
tical and religious hinder- 
ances, beginning of the 
experiment 13] and n., the 
famous declaration and _ its 
import, 132, the political 
reaction and the Emperor’s 
triumph. 133-34 and _n.. 
stands up as the supreme 
leader of al}. 135, 136, 137. 
dreamed of a world empire 
and universal sovereignty, 
141 and aimed at conquer- 
ing Persia, Central Asia. 
Anatolia and Arabia, wanted 
to rival Timir, 142, his ideal 
of kingship, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 148, 150, 151, 156, 157. 
158, was a minor when he 
ascended the throne, his Vakil 
equivalent to Naib, 199. 
consolidates the power of the 
Crown, organises the finance 
department, 200, desirous of 
keeping the financial and 
political strings in his hands, 
201, 202, did not appoint 
Vakil for ten years, 203, no 
intention to abolish the post, 
204, his useful contribution 
to the long standing problem, 
205, left full powers to 
Vizirs, 206, its advantages, 
maintains his policy, 207, 
appointed Vizir only for 
short periods, 208, 209. 
rectifies the defect of his 
father, 229, 230, his 
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machinery of supervision 
more organized than that of 
Firoz, 232, doubtful if the 
treasury received so much 
attention before Akbar, 233, 
placed the Diwdan-i-S‘adadat 
under Vizir—six important 
brances in the Diwdan-i- 
Vizarat—his experiments, 
234—-36, 294, 300n., 302, 
303. 306, 307, the incidents 
which brought the evils of 
revenue system to his notice. 
appoints Etimad Khan to re- 
form them, 310, 311, anxious 
to realise revenue in cash. 
312, 313, abolished Jizya. 
314, 315. 316, decides to 
organise provinces on a 
systematic basis. 319, intro- 
duces the Dah-sala rate, 32). 
respected local prejudices, a 
considerable part of his work 
undone, 322, (1581-82) finds 
out a remedy to minimise the 
evils of Jagir system. intro- 
duces uniformity, 323. 
assures the Jagirdars of 
military support, organises 
the Khalsa administration. 
324, introduces the [ahi era. 
325, appoints a commission 
to investigate into grievances. 
326, accepts the recommenda- 
tions of the commissioners. 
329, his new experiments and 
source of income, 331, 332. 
tried to abolish numerous 
cesses, 333-34. 335, 336, 337. 
397, 358 


Akbar Namah (Abul Fazl). 


114n., 117n., 118ns., 120ns.. 
132n., 134n.. 135n., 136n.. 
138, 140ns., 141n.. 142n.. 
144ns., 198n., 201n., 203ns., 
206n., 207n., 208n.. 233, 


Alaghkhani—Firoz 
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234n., 235ns., 236ns., 297n., 
308, 309, 310n., 311, 313n., 
314ns., 315n., 317ns., 320ns., 
do2in., 322n., 323ns., 324n.. 
325n., 327n., 328ns., 330n., 
33lins., 334ns., 357, 359, 
360 

Shah's 
canal. 286 


‘Ala’uddin Jahansoz—Founder 


of the kingdom of Firoz Koh 
—connected himself with 
Duhak. 18 


"Al@uddin Khilji, joined by 


the well-wishers of the housc 
of Balban to occasion a civil 
war among the Khiljis. 17, 
his character. revived the 
prestige of  Balban. _ his 
régime styled militaristic, il- 
causes. 48, shrewd enough to 
see the state more clearly and 
dominated the clerical 
lawyers. did nothing contrary 
to Muslim Law. continued 
lo pay respect to Khilafat. 
19, trampled the Mughal 
ambassador to death, nomi- 
nated Khizr Khan as _ suc- 
cessor, later superseded him 
by Shahabuddin Omar. 50. 
51. 52, 53, 54, 55, 56n., 58. 
60, 80n.. 83, 89, 97, 128, 141. 
147, 150, at first followed the 
policy of his predecessor, 
later changed it. 180, 181. 
196. introduces a new Diwan. 
218. 219, 220, 224. his scale 
of taxation the highest, 248. 
made of sterner stuff. his 
revenue policy comprehen- 
sive, revoked all grants, 255. 
asserted the right of the state 
to deal with all classes of 
lands, 256. ‘Ala’uddin did 
not spare the Muslims, his 
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levelling stroke against the 
Hindus, withdrew all the 
time-honoured concessions. 
258, his anti-liquor policy, 
259, realized that land tax 
was heavy, reasons which 
prompted him to undertake 
actual measurement of land, 
260, first Muslim ruler to lay 
emphasis on measurement, 
261, removes the evils of 
revenue collection, 262, first 
to control the Patwaris. not 
particular for cash payments, 
other taxes imposed by him. 
263, certain exemptions made 
by him, 264, 265. 266, 267. 
268, 269, 271n., 272, his at- 
tempt to introduce discipline 
into revenue system, 273. 
276, 277, 278, 280, 281. 283. 
284n., 285, 288, removed 
Zakat on grain, 293, 300, 
301, 302, 305, 316. 318. 319. 
335, 336, 337 

‘Ala’uddin—of the house of 
Bamiyan—gained the upper 
hand—lost the confidence of 
the Turkish nobility, 16. 

‘Al@uddin Mas‘id Shah— 
raised to the throne, 32 

“Ala’uddin Muhammad, Malik 
—succeeds Ghayasuddin as 
the chief of Firoz Koh, 15 

‘Ala’uddin (Sayyid), 191 

Albertini, 352 

‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, 195, 
205 

Aljaitu Sultén—proposes 
friendly alliance to ‘Ala’ud- 
din—his messenger trampled 
to death, 50, 108 

Al-Mustansir billah, 64 

a Arsalan, 7 
tagin—the founder of the 
hemi kingdom, 7 
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‘Amalguzar (Collector), in- 
structed to begin with low 
assessment, permitted to 
grant loans to poor peasants, 
324 and n., ordered to tour 
the districts personally, main- 
taind a journal of daily col- 
lections, 325, the grievances 
of local officials just, 327. 
details, 328-9, fresh instruc- 
tions to them, 329-30 

Amara Navis, 327 

‘Amil, 213, 214, Sher Shah took 
account from them, 227 and 
n., or collector, 239, directly 
managed the Khasa land, 
246, the term explained, 
252-53, in charge of smaller 
divisions of a province, 280, 
of Shershah, had greater 
antiquity, 305, 307, equi- 
valent to Karori, 317, 354n., 
355, 356 

‘Amil Khal-4a—his duties, 232 

Amin. 307. 318. 320. 323, 
354 

Amir or Viceroy, 214, the only 
oficer appointed by Mu‘iz- 
uddin, 215, 280 

Amir Akhir, 56n. 

Amir ‘Ali, 162n., 260n. 

Amirdad, 24 

Amir Hajib. 31, 194 

Amih Khusrau. 35n., cf. Qiran- 
us-Sa‘dain, 36n., 39n., 42n., 
calls Ala’uddin, a supporter 
of Islam, cf. Matlaul Anwar 
and Khazain-ul-Futuh, 49 and 
n., cf. Khazain-ul-Futuh, 50n., 
5ln., cf. Nih Sipahr, 53ns., 
266n. 

Amir-ul Umara, 38 

Amir Wa’is Muhammad—Vizir 
of Humayin. 198, 199 

Amrallah, 1) 

Aglim, 253 
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Arai ‘Abbasi, 157 

Aram Shah—his failure to suc- 
ceed Qutbuddin, 24 

‘Arif Muhamad Qandahdari, 
144n., 158, 202n., 203n.. 
314n., 317n., 318n., 334n. 

Arkali Khan—the ambitious 
son of Jalaluddin, 47. 48 

Arnold (Dr.), 3n., 4ns., 25n.. 
37n.. 132n., 158, 344n. 

Arthgastra, 261n. 

Ariyaruq—his fate, 213 

Asaf Khan. 207, perhaps the 
head of board, 234 

Ashraf ({auditor—financial ). 
188, 211 and n.. the extension 
of the department brought 
into conflict Mutsarif and 
Mustaufi, question serious in 
the time of Firoz, 219. defini- 
tion of their jurisdictions. 
220 

‘Askari. 115. 116, 123 

Acoka, 261n. 
Atharul Wuzra, 1l644n.. 
170n.. 172 and n. 
Asp Salar, 213. conflict with 
Qazi Shiraz. 214 

Astars—ten per bigha levied 
by Sher Shah—one astar 
equivalent to 20 Bahlolis. 
302, this cess the forerunner 
of Akbars Dahseri, 303 

Aurangzeb, 115 

Ayangar, A., 261n. 

Ayangar (S.K.). Ancient India. 
204n. 


LoYn.. 


A’zam—grandson of Bahlul. 85 
‘Azduddaulah. 108 
“Aziz Kokah. 201 


B 


Babar, 76n., 79n.. 91. his 
system of ideas. 105, assumes 
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title of Padshah, its reasons, 
110, its significance, his belief 
in hereditary rights, 111, very 
social and mixed freely with 
his officials, his ideas summed 
up, 112. did not like the 
division of authority, failed 
to take lesson from political 
experience, 113, made high 
oficials offer homage to his 
eldest son, 114, 115, 116, 
122, 125, 141. 143, 144. 151, 
156, 157. trusts his Vizir. 
Khalifa. his regard for him, 
197, 198, had no rigid prin- 
ciples. adopted the revenue 
system of the late govern- 
ment. 296. outlines of his 


system. 297. appointed a 
Shigqdar at Delhi, 305 
Badaoni—see Muntakhab-ut- 


Tawarikh the couplet regard- 
ing Todarma]l and Muzaffar 
Khan. 206 

Badakhshan. 115 

Baha’uddin—willing to recog- 
nise Qutbuddin as overlord. 
24 

Bahadur Khan. 200 

Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat). 
121. 125 

Bahlol Lodi. 81, snatched the 
sceptre. invites the Afghan 
Turks. 82. his conception of 
sovereignty. 83, dis- 
advantages of his plan and 
its advantages. 84. 89, 95, 97, 
113, his deeper designs, 190. 
had no well-organised central 
government. 191. averse to 
amassing treasure. his ideas 
unsuitable to the conditions in 
India, 192, 193, 225, follow- 
ed his predecessors, divided 
the country into Iqta’s, 293, 
304, 355 
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Bahram Shah—raised to the 
throne on certain conditions, 
30, reduced to figure-head. 
conspired, dethroned, 31. 177 

Baihaqi—see Tarikh-Baihaqi 

Bairam Khan, 127, 157, 195, 
Vakil of Akbar, virtually 
enjoyed the dignity of the 
first class Vazir, 199, 200. 
201. 309, 358 

Baj—its definition. 333n., 334 

Bakhci, 320 

Balahar. 258, 349 

Balban—exercised full power 
in the name of the sovereign, 
32, his claims for the throne, 
33. his plans to place king- 
ship on a more dignified 
basis. 34, modelled his court 
after the Persian style, 35. 
assumed the title of Zillallah. 
utilized the doctrine of super- 
man. his unique position in 
Asia. 36. his conception of 
sovereignty, 37. intended to 
appoint Bughra Khan. but on 
latters return to Benga) ap- 
pointed Kai Khusro. 38. 40. 
44, 48, 50, 56n., 58, 60. 70, 
83, 84, 89, 102. 105, 107. 
127, 135n.. 147, tripped up 
to power, secures real power. 
178, 179, 181, 185, 199, 208, 
216, 224. reasons which 
prompted him to _ interfere 
with revenue system, his 
measures, 249-50, appoints 
his sons to most important 
divisions, 250, 253, 254, 255, 
Muslim government not well- 
organised under him, 257, 
260, 267, 269, 278n., 305, 
319. 335 

Bamiyan, its house contests the 
sovereignty of Ghazna with 
Ghor, 16 
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Barani (Zia uddin), 
Tarikh-Firoz Shahi 

Barbak Shah—appointed ruler 
of Jaunpur, 85, defeated and 
dispossessed, 86 

Barnett—Antiquities of India, 
294n., 257n. 

Bayazid (Biyat), 120n., 205n., 
310n., 3106n. 

Bayazid Ildiram, 120 

Bayazid, 297 

Bayley—see Mirat-i-Sikandari 

Becker (Prof.), 340n. 

Beveridge, A. S. (Mrs.). 122 

Bhalladar, 215 

Bhandarkar (D. R.), 261n. 

Birbal, 144 

Bird. 127n. 

Bitikchi, 31] 

Biyana, 23 

Blochmann. see A‘in-i-Akbari 

Bogini—a Karnatic word, 259n. 

Britschneider, 29n. 

Brown. 34n. 

Buckler (Prof.). 143, 156 

Bughra Khan—intended by his 
father to be his successor— 


see 


returns to Bengal, 38. 
repudiates allegiance to 
Dihli. assume the title of 


Nasiruddin. 39, advises his 
son to have four Vazirs, 217 
Buhler, 261n. 
Bust, 15 


Cambridge, Medieval History, 
Vol. IV, 2n., 4n., 35n., 40n. 
22)n., 339n.. 342n. 

Chak, 317 and n. 

Changiz Khan, 105, the spell of 
his house, 106, his example 
inspires Akbar, 131, 135, 
141 
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Chahar Maqala, 242 

Chatr and Dirbash—received 
by Qutbuddin from Firoz 
Koh, 22, received by Iltut- 
mish from Yildiz, 26 and n. 

Chaudhari, 252, ‘Ala‘uddin’s 
measures against them, 256, 
hereditary officials, appro- 
priated the state revenues, 
257, or Deshmukh. 329n.. 
358, 359 

Chitor, 128, 129n. 

Colvin (Aucland), 272n. 


Dabir, 212, 214 

Dah-Sala Rate— its explanation, 
321, 337 

Darvish Mohammad, 112 

Dastirul Wuzra, 164n. 

Da’iid, 12 

Daulat department—confusion 
in it, 229 

Daulat-i-Sher Shahi, 301n. 

Daulat Khan, 76 and n., 78 

Davy—see Malfizat 

Deogiri, 128 

Dihli—an appanage of Qut- 
buddin, 20, not yet the capital 
of the Indian Empire. 23, 
snatched pre-eminence from 
Lahore, 24, 25, 26, 27, 33. 
30, 36, 39, 40, 41, 45, 52, 
called Dar-ul-Khilafat, 53n.. 
96, 62, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75. 
76, 78, 79, 80, 81, 92, 
94, 96, 122, 125, 127, 128, 
factors which strengthened 
the position of  Daihli 
monarchy, 129, 135, 146, 
149, 150, 151, 175, 187, 190, 
238, 239, 249, 253, 274, 
273n., 279, 286, 288, 289, 
292, 296, 298, 299, 305, 319, 
$11, 316, 319, 337 
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Dewhurst, 349 

Divan—provincial, appointed 
direct by Babar, 297, 320 

Divan-i-Amir Kohi—instituted 
by Mohammad Tughlak— 
soon fell into neglect, 219, its 
organisation and _ failure, 
278-79 

Divan-i--Arz, 170, 210, any 
matters directly discussed 
with him, 212, 229 

Divan-i-Auqaf, 210 


Divan-Bayttat, 201, under 
Humayiin the department 
undermined. but Akbar 


placed it under Vazir, 230, 
examined the expenditure of 
the Karkhadnas. his duties 
correspond with those of 
Majmu‘adar, 231, 232, 234 

Divan-i-Jagir—dealt with Jagir 
affairs, 230, 234 

Divan-i-Khalsa, 212, in charge 
of Khalsa land, at first en- 
joyed great importance 230, 
234 


Divani-Kohi—created by 
Mohammad _ Tughlaq, its 


organisation and failure. 
278-79 

Divan-i-Muhtasib. 210 
Divan-i-Mumlikat-i-Khas, 210, 
Ashrafi Mumlikat, 211. his 
functions, 212, Vazir-i- 
Mumlikat of Timur. his 


duties, 228 
Divan-i-Mustakhraj—instituted 
by ‘Ala‘uddin, his duties, 218, 
dwindled into oblivion. 219, 
262 
Divan-i-Qada, 210 
Divan-i-Rasa’il, 210, 212 
Divan-i-Tan—no mention of 
this officer in the time of 
Akbar, perhaps the same as 


Divin-i-Jagir. 230. 
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Divan Vaqoof. created by 
Jalaluddin, its constitution 
and advantages, 217-18 

Dorn—Makhzan-i-Afaghina. 
100n., 10lns. 

Dustirs, 320 

Dustirul-‘Amal. 321. made 
binding on Jagirdars. 323. 
326n. 


Elliot. 317n., 359 

Elliot and Beams. 317n.. 333n. 

Elliot and Dowson. 50n.. 303n.. 
304n., 350, 351. 360 

Etmad Khan. 127, appointed by 
Akbar to organise the finance 
department, 200, appointed to 
organize Khalsa lands. 310. 
311 and n. 


Fagnan, 340n., 341n.. 342n.. 
344n. 

Fa‘iq, 164 

Famines—the Muslim adminis- 
tration for the first time 
seriously called upon to deal 
with them, methods for the 
mitigation of hardship. 277-8. 
282—growth of the essentials 
of a sound famine policy. 
288, Astar tax realised in 
kind, the grain stored up in 
local grannaries. released in 
times of distress. 302. relief 
in the time of distress, 305. 
loans and doles of the Tugh- 
laqs, 306, advances to 
peasants not confined to 
times of serious famines. 
given at any time to en- 
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courage cultivation, measures 
of relief in case of inunda- 
tions, 325 

Faizi Sirhindi. 320n.. 
332n. 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 4n.. 
his theory of kingship, 19 and 
n., 20 and ns.. 2Ins., 22n., 
247, 248 

Fakhrul Mulk ‘Isami. 176 

Farat, 15 

Farghana. 110 

Farrukhazad. 13 

Fath Khan—eldest son of Firoz 
73 

Fath Khan. 90 

Fath Khan Lodi—attempt to 
place him on throne. 86 

Fathullah Shirazi. 326 

Faujdar—military police under 
his contro]. 280, administered 
the pargana police, 304, 353 

Favaid-ul-Favad, 217n., 281n. 

Fa‘y—secular source of income 
—divided into Khams, Jizya, 
and Zakat—comparatively 
more simple, 339 

Farishta, 16n., 17n., 18n., 20n.. 
28n.. 30n.. 32ns.. 33n., 38n.. 
39n., 40n.. 42n., 43n., 45ns., 
49n.. 50n., 5lns.. 52n., 58ns., 
61n.. 65n., his inference re- 
garding the legitimacy of 
Muhammad Tughlaq’s son. 
66n., 67ns.. 7On., 73n., 75n., 
76n.. 78n., 82n., 87n., 8B9n.., 
176n.. 177ns., 189ns., 190n.. 
298ns.. 263ns., 264n., 270n.. 
274n., 275n., 279n., 28I1n., 
286n.. 289n., 326n., 349 

Fick (Dr. Richard), 261n. 

Firoz—brother of Bahlil. 82 

Firoz Khan. 297 

Firoz Koh—its relations with 
Ghazni the kingdom par. 
celled out into three prin- 


306n.. 
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cipalities; motives of Muiz- 
zudin examined, 15-16, 17 

Firoz Tughlaq—his list of legal 
Sultans of Dilhi, 24, the 
festival of Nauroz survived 
up to his time, 35n., 56n., 58, 
circumstances preceding his 
election, 64, the will of the 
late Sultan nominating him 
successor, its authenticity— 
dominion, 58, styled himself 
Nasir-Amirul Muminin, 59, 
protest by the sister against 
his election. silenced, 65, 
hears of the conspiracy at 
Dilhi, faced with a compli- 
cated situation. refers the 
matter to nobles and jurists. 
66, asked by Ayaz to accept 
Nayabat, decision of nobles 
and jurists in his favour. 67. 
importance of his succession. 
takes a historical and reason- 
able view. 68, restores the 
names of Sultans in the 
Khutba. includes even that of 
Mubarak, the first to call 
himself Na’ib of Khalifa. his 
title a compromise between 
old fashions and later 
practices, 69. The _ ad- 
vantages of submission to the 
Khalifa. 70. reasons of the 
duration of Firoz Shah’s 
reign, 71, responsible for the 
weakness of the Dilhi Sutan- 
ate, had almost to abdicate. 
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loyalty of Khwaja Jahan, 
implicitly trusts his Vizir, 
182-3, 184, 185n., 186, 188. 
204, 219, number of his 
slaves, 220, organises Diwan- 
i-Bandgan; appoints separate 
officials for crown lands, 221. 
222, 223, 224, 231, 232, 237. 
his first task to inspire con- 
fidence. 281, wrote off all 
advances, 282, his other 
measures to gain goodwill 
and confidence of the people. 
and religious classes, 283, no 
sultan so famous, evils of 
generosity, his revenue 
policy, 284, his new jama‘ 
and its importance—in col- 
lection of revenue, reverted 
to the policy of Ghayas- 
uddin. 285, his most abiding 
contribution was the policy 
of opening canals. 289. 
lavish in paying his 
methods, 287, made the pro- 
vince of Dilhi richer, 288. 
289. lavish in paying his 
officials, 290, his Jizya policy. 
291, 292. 302, 305. 313. 314. 
332. 333 


Fotadar, 317. 354 
Futahat—Firuz 


Shahi. 24n.. 
69n.. 180n.. 223n.. 285n.. 
290n. 


72, declares his eldest son as 
successor, the latter’s death, 
ultimately chooses his grand- 
son, includes his name in the 
Khutba, 73, his innovation of 
including the name of crown 
prince in the Khutba. appears Ghayasuddin Tughlaq (Ghazi- 
on the coins, 74, 76, 91, 144. uddin). 54n., one of the 
refuses to believe in the dis- prominent men in the reign 
. 26 


Gadha Katanga. its case. 128 

Ganjir, 311 

Garmsir, 15 

Gaur, 26, 27 

Ghayasuddin Makhdiim 7Zada. 
64 


of ‘Al&‘uddin, 55, held Dipal- 
pur, his plans to seize Delhi, 
56, institutes an enquiry to 
know if a representative of 
the Khilji house yet alive, ac- 
cepted as sovereign, the first 
to style Al Sultan Ghazi, 57, 
not welcomed by Nizam- 
uddin, his death shrouded in 
mystery, held an _ austere 
court, social to his nobles. 
followed the policy of military 
65, 70, his new experiment 
in Vizarat. 181, 190. 22In.. 
turns attention to revenue 
system, did not change the 
policy of his predecessor. 
granted Iqt‘as. its reasons. 
268, introduced change in 
‘Ala‘uddin’s system. not obli- 
vious of the necessity of en- 
hancing the revenue. but 
believed in moderation, 269. 
270n., instructed the Divan 
not to make increment over 
one-tenth or one-eleventh and 
the basis of demand should 
be, Hasil, 271]. his wise 
policy, was indulgent towards 
state officials. 272, not harsh 
upon Khots and Muqaddams. 
his concessions to them and 
its reasons, 273, 283, 285. the 
first Sultan to think of open- 
ing canals, 286 
Ghayasuddin. of Bengal. reduc- 
ed by Iltutmish, 27 
Ghayasuddin, shares _ sover- 
eignty with his brother, 14 
Ghayasuddin, ruler of Firoz 
Koh, manumitted Yildoz, its 
reasons, 17, received investi- 
ture from the Khalifa, 18 
Ghazni, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, the 
Turkish nobility declines sub- 
mission to Ala‘uddin, invites 
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Yildoz, 16, problem of rela- 
tionship between the new 
ruler and old Muizzi officers 
in India, 19, 20, occupied by 
Aibak, 22, 23, 28, 35 

Ghazan Khan, 108, 299, 326 

Ghor, rival claims of Ghor and 
Bamiyan, 16 

Gulbadan Begam (Humiayiin- 
Namah), 1l6ns., 118 and n., 
119n., 120, 297 and n. 


H 


Hafiz Abra, 79n., 107n. 

Hajib Salar Ghulama&n and 
Mucrif Ghilaman Sarai, 
ofhcer of slaves, their number 
in the time of Masid, ‘Ala‘ud. 
din and Firoz, 220 

Haji Maula. raised to the 
throne, a descendant of IItut- 
mish, 52 

Haji Mohammad =  Qandhari. 
38n. 

Hakim—in charge of smaller 
provinces, 280 

Hakim (Mirza). 125, Khutba 
read in his name in the east. 
133. invades India. 322 

Hamid Khan. 190. his scanty 
resources 

Hal-i-hasil—how 
pared, 191 

Hamilton, 340n. 

ae Qutbuddin, its governor, 


it was pre- 


Hashm (army), 267, 303n. 

Hasnak—served Mahmiid till 
his death, charged of treason 
by Mas‘fid, 167, 168 and n.. 
173 

Hemii. 125, 129, 194, his posi- 
tion and influence, 195 

Herat, 15 
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Hindal Mirza, 115, obliged to 
drop the name of Humayin 
from the Khutba, 116, 118, 
123 

Hindi Beg, Vazir of Humayiin, 
his powers, 198, 199 

Hindustan or Hind, 8, 20, 21, 
122 

Hoshang Shah of Malwa, 93 

Hosten (Father), 232n. 

Hultzch (E.), 26l1n. 

Huméayiin, 94, 112, 113, unani- 
mously recognized as success- 
or, his practical difficulties 
114, thinks of falling back on 
Badakhshan, 115, realises the 
weakness of the arrangements 
of the division of the Empire, 
his conception of sovereignty 
and the practical shape he 

ave to his institutions, 
116-17, believed to receive 
inspiration from God, styled 
by Abul Fazl, as Insan-i- 
Kamil, the  water-carrier 
episode and ‘its significance, 
118, occasions when he had 
to bend to the will of his 
nobles, 119-20, 121, question 
of succession discussed at 
length, 122-—-24, 125, 134, 
136, 148, 150, 157, 197, his 
administrative organisation, 
229, increased ikandar’s 
yard by one digit, 294, too 
busy to interfere with revenue 
system, 298, 307, 353 

Husain Farmiili, 90 


J 


Ibn Batiita—does not consider 
Qutb-ud-din as the first inde- 
pendent sovereign, 24, 25n., 
27n., 38n., 50n., Slns., 
54n., 59n., 182n., 218n., 


383 
his description of the 
procedure of the finance 


department and the relative 
position of officers, 222n., 
223, 252 and n., 264n., 277n., 
278n., 280n., 281n. 
Ibn-ul-Hasan (Md.), 343, 347 
Ibrahim (Ghaznavi), 132 
Ibrahim (Lodi), succeeds 
Sikandar, his character, divi- 
sion of the Empire, 87, re- 
duces his brother Jalal who 
is executed, 88, turns against 
Afghan barons, supported 
by a section, 90, his cause 
gaining decisively, had to pay 
for his rashness, 91, his 
principles die with him, 92, 
96, 102, 104, had a Vazir. 
192, put out by his reply, had 
him arrested, 193, not des- 
tined to rule long, ordered 
that revenue should be taken 
in kind, 294, the policy 
examined, 295, 300 
Ibrahim Shah Siar, reads 
Khutba in the name of 
Khalifa of Baghdad, 104 
Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin, 30, 177 
Ilahi era or Solar era, intro- 
duced in 1584, its advantages 
to cultivators, 326 
lltutmish—son-in-law of Aibak, 


21, with him begins the 
history of Muslim  sover- 
eignty in India, 24, his 


qualities described, his elec- 
tion to the throne, 25, 
buttresses his position, 26, 
merely the lieutenant of the 
Khalifa, reduces of Bengal, 
bases of his sovereign power, 
27, regarded himself equal to 
his peers, nominated Raziya, 
28, 31, 33, 36 and n., 40n.., 
48, 83, 91, 148, 175, 176, 187, 


215, made no changes in the 
revenue system, 249, 250, 
2 


60 

Imadul Mulk, 223 

Imam or Khalifa—his position 
according to Sunni historians 
—the Shia  opinion—his 
duties, 4, limitations of his 
power, 5, his supremacy, 6, 
calls himself Imam, 52, 
Akbar calls himself Imami 
“Adil, 135, 154, 161, 163, 164 

Imam Ghizali, 340, 341 

imam Niri, 340 

Imlak, 254, revenue from new 
imlaks, 288 

Iqbal Khan (Mallu), 75 and n. 

{qbal-nama, 203n., 235n., 310n.. 
317n., 358 

Iqta’, 42, Firuz treated the 
Karkhanas like igqta’, 232. 
definition and significance, 
24446, changes in the time 
of Balban, 249-50, ‘Ala‘ud- 
din did not abolish them, 
2on., 26n., Mohammad 
Tughlak also granted them, 
2 


igta’ holder—relations between 
him and the central govern- 
ment, 245-6 

Irvine, 303n. 

“Isa Khan, 95 

Isakhan Hajib—supporter of 
Islam Shah, 100n. 

‘Isakhan—a noble of Sher 
Shah, 99 

Isfarain, 15 

Ishwari Prasad, 23n., 39n., his 
arguments regarding Moham- 

Tughlaq’s son criticised, 

65n., 76n., 78n., 270n., 275n., 
276n. 

Islam Khan, uncle of Bahlil, 
declares his nephew as his 


successor, &1 
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Islam Khan Lodi, 90 

Islam Shah—see Jalal 
Khan 

Isma‘il, 7, recognised as suc- 
cessor by Subuktagin, and 
his defeat, 8 

Izzuddin Kacli Khan, Mali 
Kh‘an—proclaims his inten- 
tion of assuming sovereignty 
—had to yield, 32, 33 


Jadunath Sarkar, 203n. 

Jagir, 297, in Sher Shah's jagir 
both systems of payment pre- 
valent, 299, the practice of 
bestowing jagirs continued 
even during the Sir period, 
303, did Islam Shah abolish 
it?, 306, land under the 
management of jagirdars, 
308, tendency of the Siirs to 
discourage it, the early 
Mughals divided the country 
into jagirs, 309, 310, a con- 
siderable portion of khalsa 
land changed into jagir, 322, 
Akbar minimises the evils of 
the system, 323, assures the 
jagirdars of military support, 
324, 325, 335 

Jahangir, 148, 230n. 

Jahangir Mirza, supported by 
Mughals of Farghana, 110 

Jaipiir, 129 

Jalal Khan, s/o Sikandar, 
divides the Empire with 
Ibrahim, 87, defeated and 
put to death, 88 

Jalal Khan (Islam Shah), S/o 
Sher Shah, 99, invited by 
nobles to assume sovereignty, 
elected king, 100, his oppo- 
nents sustain defeat, 101, 
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curbs the Afghans thorough- 
ly, his methods, 102 and n., 
as ambitious as his father, 
retains the title of Khalifat- 
ul-‘Adil, his early death, 103, 
128, 131, 151, 158, doubtful 
if he appointed a Vazir, 194, 
196, 202, 228n., freed 
Hindustan from the system of 
division of crops, 300, 303n., 
anxious to bring more land 
under direct administration 
and to lay down detailed and 
systematic regulations, 306, 
307, 308, 310, 353 and n. 

Jalaluddin Khilji—leader of 
the Khiljis, looked upon with 
suspicion by the Albari 
party, demanded the igqt‘as 
of Multan, Tabarhind and 
Dipalpur, 42, appointed 
Na’ib with the title of Siyasat 
Khan, conditions which con- 
fronted him 43, exercised 
sovereign powers for three 
months, the revolution, 44, 
stayed at Kilughari for fear 
of public opinion, 45, 
anxious to reconcile hostile 
clements, his gestures, 46, 
failure to grasp the situation, 
47, 58, revives the Vizarat, 
180, 237, was the Mugqt‘a of 
Kaithal, his duties, 252, 254. 
335 

Jalaluddin, son of Iltutmish, 91 

Jataéka, 26l1n. 

Jam‘a, 272, the old one out of 
date and a new one prepared, 
284, based on guess in the 
light of local information, 
285, in actual survey gave 
Sher Shah, a new basis for 
fixing, 302, Raqmi Qalmi, 
310n., Raqmi, 312, 357 

Jarib-i-Zar, 300, 342 
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Jaribana, 299 

Jaret, see A’in-i-Akbari 

Jauhar (Stewart), 118n., 119n., 
120n., 198n. 

Jawamiul-Hikayat, 7n., 
166n., 175n., 243n. 

Jital, 299n. 

Jizya, 242, Muslim law draws 
distinction between Jizya and 
non-Jizya revenues of igqt‘a, 
the position explained, 245, 
as realised from Rai or 
Zamindar, 247, 257, realised 
from the state of Rajputana 
by ‘Ala‘uddin, 266, also from 
Hindu subjects, 267, exten- 
sion of its operation under 
Firoz, 290-1, abolished by 
Akbar, 314, History of its 
realisation, 315, abolished 
again (1579), 318, gradually 
disappearing, 331, 332 and 
n., explained, 339—42 

Jolly, 261n. 

Jurjan, 8 


1On., 


K 


Kaghaz Kham. the account of 
revenue, 298, 330 

Kaimiurs, 35n., 42n. 

Kai Khusri, 35n., son of Prince 
Muhammad, chosen by Bal- 
ban as his successor, passed 
over by the Turkish nobility, 
tried to bring in the Mughal 
help, killed, 38 

Kai Kaiis, 35n., 42, seized by 
the son of Jalaluddin, 44 

Kaigubad (Mu‘izzuddin), 35n., 
called Zillillahi in Qiran-us- 
S‘adain, 36n., chosen king by 
the Turkish nobility led by 
Amir-ul-Umra, 38, his elec- 
tion introduced a new 
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principle, relations with his 
father, 39, 70, 218 

Kamaluddin—Qaziul 
2én. 

Kamal ul Mulk, 190, takes up 
the cause of Sayyid Mubarak, 
a tool in the hands of 
Afghans, his fall. 

Kamran, 112, gets the lion’s 
share, refuses to permit 
Humdayiin to pass through 
Kabul, 115, 116, 118 

Kardmat, 10 

Karkhandns, each had its own 
Mushrif, expenditure super- 
vised by Bayitat, 231, differ- 
ence between the attitude of 
Akbar and Firoz, 232 

Karkuns—for local divisions, 
252, 253, Ghayasuddin indul- 
gent towards them 272, 317, 
351, 353 

Karorbandi, 328 and n. 

Karori, an officer entrusted with 
the collection of a Karor 
dams of revenue, his posi- 
tions discussed, 31, hundred 
and eighty-two appointed by 
the central government, paid 
from public treasury, the 
jagirdars also asked to ap- 
point them, 318, 323 

Khaki Shirdzi 79n., 20in., 
203n., 205n., 235n., 236ns., 
316n. 

Khalifa—see Niziémuddin 

Khalifa of Baghdad, 8, 9 and 
n., 10, 11, the value of his 
sanction, 12, confirms 
Ghayasuddin of Firoz Koh 
and Yildoz of Ghazni, 18, 
conhrms Mutmish, 26, 27, 
35n., the title of Zillillah, his 
Prerogaiive, aSter the Saljugs 

applied to others as well, the 
destruction of his power by 


Quzat, 
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the Mougols, the heaviest 
blow to Muslim supremacy, 
his memory treasured by 
Balban, 36, 53, Khalifa 
of Egypt—Mohammad seeks 
his confirmation, 62, Firoz 
received robe of honour from 
him, 69 and n., his formal 
name dying out, 93, Sher 
Shah’s coins, 98, 104n., 106, 
108, even the nominal 
Khalifa of Egypt had dis- 
appeared 113, 130, 132n., 
13, 139, 150, 161, 163, 168 
Khalsa land, also called Mum- 
lakat. different from igqt‘a 
land—belonged to individual, 
2146, land revenue derived 
from it, 247, 249, land of the 
Doab paid in kind, 263, 
281n., given back to religious 
class, 283, Babar receives a 
fairly good _ portion of 
revenues, 296, 297, Islam 
Shah tried to extend it, 306, 
the crown land _ directly 
under the management of 
government, 308, tendency of 
the Sirs to extend it, in the 
early part of Akbar’s reign. 
the policy remained in 
abeyance, 309, Etimad Khan 
appointed to organise them, 
separated them from other 
lands, 310, divided into small 
divisions each yielding a 
karor, 311, 315, 1573-74, 
extended further, 316, 317, a 
large portion of it changed 
mio jagir Lana, 322, 323, its 
administration organised, 
324-5, Khalsa work entirely 
separated, 325, divided into 


four cite, under the 
eral direction of the 


izir, 331, 335, 352, 353 
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Khiams, one-fifth of war booty, 
247, gradually disappearing. 
331, explained, 339 

Khandmir, 13n., 198n. 

Khan Jahan Magbil, Vazir of 
Firoz, 182, trust and con- 
fidence enjoyed by him, 183, 
186, points out the duties of 
Mushrif and Mustaufi. 219 

Khan Jahan Magqbil. the son 
and successor——his method of 
work, his fall due to jealousy, 
184-85, more honest than his 
father, 224 

Kharaj (Mali) or revenue, in- 
cluded pearls, etc.. the abilitv 
of a governor judged by the 
amount of Kharaj, 240, the 
most important source of 
revenue. 242. iqt‘a granted 
only from Kharaj land and 
not tithe land, its reason, 245, 
realised from Hindu chiefs. 
247, 257, no_ concessions 
either to Muslims or _ to 
Hindus, 258, 259 and n., to 
be levied according to hAsil, 
286, Kharaj and its incidence 
discussed, 342—14. as dis- 
tinguished from Sadqah. 347, 
348 


Khasraé papers, 313 and n. 

Khat—receipt for payment, 24-4 

Khawaés Khan—supports the 
cause of the eldest son of 
Sher Shah, 101, 194 


Khazana, his functions, 212, 
Khazana. 250, Khazinadar, 
351, 354 


Khidzr Khan, nominated suc- 
ceasor by ‘Alauddin but later 
superseded, 50 

Khidr Khan, favourite of the 
Mughals, 76, 77, his novel 

device, 78 and n., 79, the first 
Sayyid ruler, 188 
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Khilji—revolution and its con- 
sequences, 40-1, events, 44, 
brings to light the existence 
of public opinion, 45, at- 
tempts to shake off the Khilji 
domination, 52, two contribu- 
tions to kingship. 53-4, the 
Tughlaks anxious to show 
that the revolution merely a 
culmination of Khilji sov- 
ereignty, 59 

Khil‘at, 252, 309 

Khokhars, 21, 25 

Khots, ‘Ala‘uddin’s measures 
against them, the term ex- 
plained, 256n., hereditary 
officials, their position in the 
time of ‘Ala‘uddin, 257. 
258n., Khoti not abolished bv 


‘Ala‘uddin, 259, 264. 266. 
273, 281. 290n.. 349 
Khudabakhe, 4n., 30n. 
Khurasan. 7. 53 
Khusra Khan, assassinated 


Mubarak. 52, only a small 
minority against him. had the 
moral support of Nizam- 
uddin, 54. 57. evidence of 
discretion. 18]. 185 
Khwaja Bai Nasr, 212 
Khwaja Ahmad, see Abii Nasr 
Khwaja Bu Sahl Hamdani, 212 
Khwaja Hasan Basari, prime 


minister of Balban, 38, 179 


Khwaja Hisimuddin. deputed 
to the task of fixing the 
mahsii] of the Empire. 284 

Khwaja Jahan. 31G 

Khwaja Jehan (Ayaz), declared 

a boy as son of Mohammad 
Tughlaq—creates an anxious 
situation for Firoz—sends a 
deputation. 66, the jurists 
declare against his candidate. 
67, appointed Vizir by 
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Mohammad, his loyal 
services, 182 

Khwaja Jahan Sarvarul-Mulk, 
Vizir of Mohammad Tughlaq 
Il, 187 

Khwaja Khatir, naib in the 
time of Balban, appointed 
Vazir by Jalaluddin, 180, 
invited by Ghayadsuddin, 181 

Khwaja Muhazzab Ghaznavi. 
his influence and _ position. 
177. invited by Ghayasuddin. 
181 

Khwaja Sara, 310 

Khwaja Shamsuddin KhwéAji. 
207 

Khwaja Shamsul Mulk, 217n. 

Khwand Mir. 116n., the first 
official historian of Humayiin. 
describes them as a personi- 
fication of temporal and 
spiritual sovereignty, 117 and 
ns., 118n., his Huméayiin- 
Nama, 229 

Kiclu Khan, 66 

Kitab-Raudat al Jannat. 18n. 

Kitab-i-Siyasat, see also Nizam- 
ul Mulk, 162n.. 230n. 

Kotwal, 320, 334 


Lahore, an object of special 
consideration to the Mu‘izz- 
uddin, 20, Aibak proclaims 
himself king here, 2], his 
return from Ghazna, 23, 
supported Aram and lost its 
pre-eminent position, 24. 
begins to sink, 27, 188, 307, 
311, 317, 319, 320, 333, 353 

Lane-Poole, 9n., 13n., 53n., 
6lin., 62ns., 69n., 73n., 78n., 
98n., 103n., 132n. 


Lowe, ste Muntakhab-ul- 
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Maasirul-Umara. 201n., 205n., 
208n., 310n. 

Macdonald, 59, 118n. 

Madiid, 12, 173n. 

Maham Anga, 310 

Mahdi Khwaja, 114, 123 

Mahmid of Ghazni, 7. becomes 
king by appeal to sword, title 
of Saifuddaula, 8 and n.,— 
assumes the title of Sultan. 
the bases of his power— 
confirmation by the Caliph of 
Baghdad—displeased = with 
his eldest son, 9 and n., 10. 
11, 12, 13, 28, 164, 165, asks 
his nobles to propose a suit- 
able man for the post of 
Vazir. 166. 167. 168. 171. 
21i1n. 

Mahmiid Shah of Gujarat. 93 

Mahmiid Sultan (Tughlaq) a 
lad of ten. elected to the 
throne. 75, 125, 126, 187 

Mahmid of Firoz Koh, 2] n. 

Mahsil. 284 

Majdid, 214 

Majmu‘adar, 283 

Makhzan-i-Afaghana, see Dorm 

Malifizat-i-Timuri, shows the 
fusion of the Mughal and 
Islamic ideas, 107 and notes. 
108n., 228, 296n. 

Malik, Adam, 88 

Malik Chajju, nephew of Bal- 
ban, 42, appointed Governor 
of Kara, his prominent posi- 
tion, 43, joined by the old 
nobility, etc., his unsuccessful 
bid for the throne, 45. 47 

Malik, Da‘iid, 188 

Malika-i-Jahan, 48n. 

Malik ‘Izzuddin, see Balban 

Malik Kafir, his influence on 
‘Alauddin, 50, could hardly 
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object to a minor occupying 
the throne—assassinated, 51. 
55,—his title of Tajulmulk. 
regarded as Vazir of the 
Sultan, 180, 181, 187, 195 

Malik Kala, vanquished Kho- 
khars, became independent. 
ordered the construction of a 
big throne, 81 

Malik Miyan Hasan. 90 

Malik Saleh, 162 

Malik Shadi, 221n. 

Malik Shah, 326 

Malik-ul Wuzra, 181 

Malik Wahiduddin 
181 

Mali Khidmati. 251 

Mamin, 108 

Mangu Khan, helps a descend- 
ant of IItutmish. 32 

Mansabdar, 303n. 

Manshirr and Karamat, 10, 11, 
patent from the Khalifa, 18. 
Karamat, 20 

Mansir, 8 

Mansaér (Khwaja Shah), 203, 
essentially a financier. his 
early career. 205, his draw- 
back, exploited hy his rivals. 
206, 207, 235 

Margolioth, 35n. 

M‘araf Farmili, 90 

Mas‘id, 9, his claims passed 
over by his father, pressed 
them after the latter’s 
death on three’ grounds, 
10, confirmed by Qadir- 
billah and his _ successor 
Amrullah, his _ privileges 
questioned by the Seljuks, 11. 
12, charged Hasnak with 
treason, 167, the charge 
fails, another preferred, 
refers the case to the Khalifa, 
169, reasons for his choosing 
Ahmad Maimandi, keeps up 
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Quraishi. 
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the policy of his father, 169, 
in the habit of consulting his 
ministers, 170, 171, 172. 
173n., 212, 214, 220, 241 
ey tae infant son of Madid, 
2 
Matl‘ass‘dain, 65n., calls Mohd. 
Tughlaq’s son illegitimate, 66 
Maulana Niruddin, 35 
Mavara-un-Nahr, 8 


El-Mawerdi, 3 and n., 161, 
341n., 343, 344 

Memoirs of Babur (A. S. 
Beveridge), llin., 112ns., 


l13n., 122ns., 197n., 296ns., 
297ns., 305n., 334n. 

Mian Bhuva, Vazir of Sikandar 
and Ibrahim, custodian of 
treasury, 192. his impertinent 
reply to the Sultan, arrested. 
his son appointed Vazir, 193 

Mian Malih, importance of his 
case, 226 

Mira’t-i- Ahmadi, 127n. 

Mirat-i-Sikandari. 234n. 

Mir Adham, 235 

Mir ‘Adl, 320 

Mir Bahr. 320 

Mir Saméan, in charge of stores, 
231, no such officer under 
Firoz, 232 

Mir Sayyad Sharif, 108 

Mirza Khan, 110 

Monahan (F. J.). History of 
Bengal. 254n., 261n. 

Monserrate, 142ns., 144n., 207n. 

Moreland, 271In., 272n., 321n.. 
340, 350. 357 

M‘uatazid (Khalifa), 326 

Mubarak Shah, (Khilji) 
after his return appointed 
only Nayab, consolidated his 
influence, 51, made _ the 
Sultanate of Delhi independ- 
ent of the Khilafat, 52, his 
ambition to levy tax on 


Khurasan and Iraq, 53, his 
accession prevented the con- 
flict between Ghaziuddin and 
Kafir, 55, 57, 59, 660, his 
name restored in the Khutba 
by Firoz, 69, assumed the 
title of Imam, 98. 131, 190. 
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Mubarak Shah ( (Sayyid) 
murdered, SO. attempts to 
separate the financial control 
from the hands of the Vazir. 
186, 190 and n. 

Mubarak or Mayara. 86 

Mughals. penetrate the Punjab. 
32, threatening Dehli. 33, the 
boast of Moghul Khakans of 
supernatural origin. 36 

Muhammad (Dr.), 211n. 

Muhammad (Prince), son of 
Firoz Tughlaq, 56, conspires 
against Magbul, surprises 
him. 185 and n. 

Muhammad. nominated success- 


or by his father Mahmid., 10. 


overthrown by Mas‘id. 
ll 

Muhammad Junaidi. Ain ul 
Mulk Nizamul Mulk, the 


prime minister, his opposi- 
tion to Razia, 29, 176. 178. 
one of the council of Ghayds- 
uddin, bore the title of Malik 
ul Wuzra’. 181 
Muhammad, Shah, s/o Firoz, 91 
Muhammad, Prince, s/o Bal.- 
ban. his early death. 37 
Muhammad Khan. third son of 
Firoz, passed over, his dis- 
appointment. intrigues, asso- 
ciated with the Sultan, 73, 
regarded merely an _ all 
powerful Vazir, revolution 
against him, 74, his second 
chance to rule, 75 
Muhamad Khan Sir, 97n. 
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Muhammad Mugim, 207 
Muhammad Shah Tughlag 
(Fakhruddin), conceived the 
idea of a counter-revolution, 
wrote to his father to hold 
in readiness, 55, was master 
of horse, 56, his style Al 
Sultan al Sa‘id al Shahid al 
Ghazi, 57n., combined the 
fiction of loyalty to Khiljis. 
doubled the endowments of 
the late reign—visited the 
tomb of Mubdrak—motives, 
59. dropped all reference to 
Khilafat. had confidence in 
his abilities. believed that the 
Sultan was Zillallah,—the 
difficulties which confronted 
him, 60, his methods to over- 
come them. 61, events drift- 
ing contrary to his wishes.—a 
remarkable reaction—revival 
of the legal superiority of the 
Khalifa—the Sultan advised 
to abdicate, 62, agreed to 
carry out the suggestion on 
certain conditions, 63—death 
at a critical stage of mon- 
archy. 64—nominated Firoz 
by a will, its authenticity, 
protest by the sister, 65, 
legitimacy of his son, 66n., 
638, 69, 72. 89, 141, 147, 150. 
ISL; reverted to the old 
system of individual respon- 
sibility, 182. institutes Diwan- 
i-Amir, Kohi, 219, 22I]n., 
222, evinced great interest in 
the working of the govern- 
ment, issued numerous ordi- 
nances, in the early part of 
his reign the work of the 
revenue was quite smooth, 
274, his experiment in the 
Doab, 275-6, abolished all 
non-Shar‘i taxes, his methods 
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to mitigate hardship, 277-8 
creates a new department 
Diwdan-i-Kohi, its functions 
and failure, 278-9, his 
methods of collection the 
same as those of ‘Ala’uddin. 
280, farmed out the entire 
revenue of a province, liked 
the system of measurement, 
281, his failure, 282, 283, 
285, 287, 288, 289, 297. 300. 
301, 306, 336 

Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, 187 

Muhammad Sh&h (Saiyyed). 
189, 190 

Muhammad Shah of Malwa, 93 

Muhammad Zaman. son-in-law 
of Babur, 122, 123, 296, 297 

Muhassalana, 299 

Mu‘izzuddin, see Kaiqubad 

Mu‘izzuddin, shares sovereign 
authority with his brother 
Ghayasuddin—remains loyal 
to him, 14—after the latter’s 
death nominates Malik 
“Ala’uddin Md. as the chief 
of Firoz Koh—his motives 
examined, 15-16, his arrange- 
ments unsatisfactory, died 
without leaving a son, 16, 19, 
his instructions regarding his 
Indian Empire, 20 and n., 21. 
25, 56, never contemplated 
a division between civil and 
military duties, 214, no such 
reference, only appointed an 
Amir, 215, 220, appointed 
governors at different places. 
who exercised both civil and 
military powers, 244 

Mukerjee, R. K., Local Govt. in 
Ancient India, 254n. 

Mulla Do Piaza, 144n. 

Mulla Khan of Malwa, 97 

Multan, 26, 56 

Mun‘im Khan, Vakil—bhis 
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prestige declines, 200, 201, 
205, 316n. 

Munshir, 10 

Munsif, 351, 353 

Muntakhabut-Tawarikh— 
(Badadoni), 14n., 32n., 42n.. 
43n., 52n., 64n., 74n., 75n., 
76n., 80n., 88ns., 99n., 
100ns., the author’s story of 


Islam Khan. 102, and m.. 
104, 108n., 117n., 132n., 
135n., 145n.. 158. 192n.. 
194ns., 198n.. 205n. 206n., 
Baddoni’s couplet, 206, 


294ns., 303n.. 306n., 307n., 
317ns., 318n., 323n., 332n.. 
303n. 
Vugaddam, 252, -Ala’uddin’s 
measures against them, 256. 
hereditary officials, appro- 
priated the state revenue. 257, 
258, 261 and n., 266. 273. 
281, 291n., 307n.. 318, or 
patel. 329n., 352. 35-4. 355 


Mugta. the term defined. 244. 
his duties and relations with 
the C. Govt.. 245-6, most of 
the countries held by Muqtas 
in the time of Balban. grave 
evils in the system, institu- 
tion of inquiry, 219. possibi- 
lity of collision between 
Mugta and Khwaja _ mini- 
mised, 25]1,—entrusted with 
adequate powers. to enforce 
payment, 252,—not deprived 
of their holdings by Jalal- 
uddin, 254—the system less 
favoured by ‘Ala’uddin, 267. 
Ghayasuddin lax towards 
Mugtas, 269,—immediately 
responsible to C. Govt., 270, 
pull between the two, 271 
and n.. Ghaydsuddin indu)- 
gent towards them, 272, in 
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charge of smaller divisions of 
a province, 280 

Mugtadir Billah, 108 

Mugarrab Khan, obtains the 
title of Vakil, 187 

Murad dept., 229, its functions, 
230 

Murshid ‘Iraqi, 297 

Mushrif Diwan, 203, Mumalik. 
his functions, 211, 213, 214. 
not appointed by Ghori, 215, 
two officers under him Nazir 
and Vaqoof, 217, comes into 
conflict with Mustaufii, 219, 
his jurisdiction defined, 220, 
by convention § senior to 
Mustaufi, on the right side of 
the Vazir, 223, or Diwan 
Asharaf, 225, 227, 229, one 
for every Karkhana, 231, the 
title, 235 and n. 

Mushrif-i-Khazana—the super- 
vising officer of treasury, 
separate treasures for each 
article, 232, treasures differ- 
ent from Karkhana. under 
Mustauf‘i, 233, 351 

Muslim Sovereignty (in India) 
—the history begins from 
Iitutmish, 24, the fiction of 
Khilafat fastened on it, 26, 
the position of the sovereign 
ruler no better than that of 
an exalted peer, 28, right of 
descendants to reign, 29, the 
officials fasten upon _ the 
sovereign a man to keep 
vigilance and control, 30. 
dictatorship, 33, the sover- 
eign the vicar of God, 36, the 


titles of Sultans, 69n., reaches 
the verge of constitutional 
monarchy, 72, throne remains 
vacant for 15 days, recogni- 
tion of the right of minor to 
rule, 75, Khidr Khan issued 
coins in the name of the 
Tughlaqs and _ read_ the 
Khutba in the name of the 
Mughals, 78, disappearance of 
the name of the Khalifa from 
the Khutba and coins, 79, the 
successor of Khizr Khan 
brings back the title Nayab 
Amirul Mumin—its_  disas- 
trous result, 79, enters a new 
phase, 80, chance to take a 
constitutional form, 84, the 
formal name of the Khalifa 
dying out, 93, the Sirs as- 
sumed the Khilafat for them- 
selves, 98, the Timurides did 
not believe in the _ legal 
superiority of the Khalifas, 
113, the credit of firmly 
establishing the right of 
minor in Muslim India is due 
to the Mughals, 125, the 
doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest under the Mughals, 
126, according to the tradi- 
tions of Dihli (Agra), the 
provinces belonged to it, 128, 
the sovereign the shadow and 
vicar of God, the centre of 
Human world, the two ideas 
combined, 136, another stage 
in the development, 143; why 
it becamé aristocratic, 152, 
vicious circle of politics, 189 


idea of royal descent, 40n., Muslim Sovereignty (general )— 


zenith of despotism, 50, 
nomination a recognized 
principle, 51, voluntary 
abdication, 63, reassertion of 
the right of election, 68, 


as different from the Hindu, 
1, according to the Sunni 
theory, difficulties of election, 
beginning of the process of 
nomination, combination of 
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nomination and election, its 
aspects, 2-3, its individual- 
istic character, 6, importance 
of patrician character, 18, the 
Sultan according to Nizami 
and Fakhruddin, 19, based 
on bilateral compact, 30, 
division of authority against 
Muslim conception, 85, defi- 
nition, 101, its basis among 
Changizides, 105, among the 
Mughal women had _ enor- 
mous influence but had no 
claims to sovereignty, 109, 
the Safavis and Timurides 
did not consider minority a 
disqualification, 110, the 
Timurides free from belief 
in the legal superiority of 
the Khalifa, 113. favoured 
the idea of one ruler for the 
Moslem people, 128; in 
theory the will of Moslem 
brotherhood superior to 
that of the Khalifa, in 
practice it had lost its force. 
130. points of agreement 
between A. Fazl’s theory of 
kingship and Muslim Khila- 
fat, 138, and points of 
difference, 139. 
Muslim Sovereignty— 
Ghaznavides—Subuktagin, 
Isma‘il, Mahmiid merely 
local governors, 7, Mah- 
miid the first independent 
sovereign, adopted the 
title of Sultan, 9, appeal 
to sword the normal] pro- 
cess of succession which 
was confined to the family, 
12, after Mahmid descent 
gained the first and fitness 
the second place, 13, might 
still dominant, decided 
contending claims, only 
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one minor among Ghazna- 
vides, the idea of dividing 
the Empire not favoured, 
14, traced their descent to 
Yazdjard, 18, the practice 
of including the name of 
the Crown Prince in the 
Khutba, 73 

Ghoris—Ghayasuddin and 
Mu‘izzuddin give trial to 
division of Empire, 14— 
looked as usurpers by the 
people of Ghazni, reasons 
—destroyed the element of 
right and restored the prin- 
ciples of might and elec- 
tion, 17, traced _ their 
pedigree to Duhak, import- 
ance of confirmation by the 
Khalifa. 18 


Muslim Sovereignty (in India) 


Slave—Qutbuddin, 23-4. 
Iltutmish. his sovereignty. 
27. the ruler merely an 
exalted peer, 28, recog- 
nition of the claims of 
Iltutmish’s descendants, 
29-30, limitation of Bal- 
ban’s authority, 30, Bal- 
ban’s work, 34-6, his con- 
ception of sovereignty, 37. 
achievements of Albaris. 


40 

Khilji—significance of the 
revolution, 40-41, the 
monarchy styled  mili- 
taristic, its reasons, 48, 
two contributions of—to 
kingship—not a monopoly 
of the privileged classes 
and could exist without 
religious support, 53-54 

The Tughlaqs—raised the 
slogan of religion, 56, the 
founder not welcomed by 
religious classes, _— the 
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revolution did not repre- 
sent a reaction vs. 
Khilji imperialism. 538, the 
fiction of loyalty to 
Khiljis, 59 and _ 69, 
Mohammad drops _refer- 
ence to Khalifa, 660. 
preaches through coins, 61. 
agrees to abdicate. 62, re- 
assertion of the right of 
election, 68, mixed blood 
or lack of military talents 
no bar to the election, 70. 
under Firoz sovereignty 
reaches the verge of con- 
stitutional monarchy. 72. 
Mohammad Khan's name 
and in the Khutba along 
with that of Firoz, 73. 
later Tughlaqs. 74—6 


The Sayyids—use legal fic- 


tion seriously, Khizr 
Khan’s novel policy. 78. 
adopts the title of Ray aat-i 
A‘la. his successor assumes 
the title of Shah Sultan 
and Nay ab Amir-ul- 
Muminin, its destructive 
results. 79, made no con- 
tribution to kingship, ruled 
with the prop of Mughals 
and the Afghans, 80 


The Afghans—not prepared 


to recognize the indivi- 
sibility of sovereignty, 80. 
had to rely only on their 
compatriots, 81, a com- 
promise between nomina- 
tion and implied election. 
83, the ideal of tribal and 
clannish independence set 
vs. the Indian idea of 
supreme monarchy, 92, did 
not assume any higher title 


than that of Shah Sultan, 


called themselves Naib 


Khalifa, had no connection 
with the Egyptian Court, 
93. sovereignty a gift of the 
grandees of the Empire, its 
implications, 101, the 
Afghans tried to admit the 
principle of might. 102. 
the history of the second 
Afghan Empire is a con- 
flict between the principle 
of kingship and the ideal 
of tribal leadership, 104 


T u rk o-Mongol—sovereign 


had a supernatural element 
in his personality, his posi- 
tion higher than that of a 
leader. 105. the Mughal 
Khan different from the 
Khalifa. free from reli- 
gious limitations. the Khan 
chosen by election. the 
choice limited; division of 
the Empire among princes 
on tribal basis, wielded 
full powers, 106. Timur’s 
conception of sovereignty. 
king above every body. 
107, combined military 
and political leadership 
with religious, bore the 
title of Murawwij-o- 
Mujidid-ul-din, read _ the 
Khutba in his name. 108. 
Abu Said abolished the 
fiction of the supremacy of 
the Great Khan. 109, 
Babars outlook more 
practical and political than 
religious, believed in here- 
ditary rights, 111, Babar’s 
final opinion regarding 
sovereignty, 112, did not 
Jike the idea of division of 
authority, 113, Humdéyiin’s 
conception of sovereignty, 
king the shadow of God on 
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earth and like the sun, the 
centre of human world, 
116, emphasised the divine 
aspect of kingship, his 
titles, 117, Humfayiin re- 
garded sovereignty as per- 
sonal property, the water- 
carrier episode, 118, plac- 
ed before himself the ideal 
of Shah Ismail Safavi, not 
willing to recognise any 
power politically superior 
to him, 121 

Akbar the first minor sover- 
eign of Dihli whose right 
to the throne not question- 
ed, 125, his treatment of 
the Hindus and Hindu 
states. 128—30. practical 
dificulty in the assertion 
of the right of Khildfat 
the Sunnis, the Shi‘as. the 
Ulmas, but he was inspir- 
ed by precedents and tradi- 
tion, 131. stvles Imam ‘Adi 
tion, 131, styles Imam 
‘Adil Amir ul Muminin. 
132, stands up as supreme 
overlord, 135. comprehen- 
sive ideal of sovereignty. 
136. dreamed of a World 
Empire and_ universal 
sovereignty, untrammelled 
by religious considerations. 
141, his idea not so much 
national as universal king- 
ship, 143. his idea of king- 
ship the outcome of three 


Mutsarrifs, 
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sions of the former, Khams 
and Khiraj, 339, Jizya and 
its character, 340—2, Khiraj 
and its incidence, 342—44, 
Zakat, 344——7 


Mustawfi— (Auditor-General), 


30, 31, his functions, 211, 
214, not appointed by Ghori, 
215, comes into conflict with 
Mushrif, 219, his jurisdiction 
defined, 229, sat on the right 
side of Vazir, 223, or Mut- 
sarrif, 225, 227, next in 
importance to Vazir. 230. 
231, 233, withheld 14, of the 
salary ‘Amils, 328 


Mustazibillah—K halifa of 


Baghdad, 18 

accountants of 
Karkhanas, 232. also for 
local divisions, 252. Ghayas- 


uddin indulgent towards 
them, 272, 274 
Muzaffar Khan. appointed 


Diwan to look after financial 
matters, raised to the rank of 
Vazir, opposes the suggestions 
of the Emperor. 201, removed 
from office. character of his 
Vikalat, 202, as Vazir only a 
titular head. his Vikalat of a 
short duration only, 203. 
205, 206. 235. 302. ap- 
pointed Diwan-i-kul, 312, 
began collecting approximate 


figures, 313. 315. 3l6n., 358 


streams of thought. 145 N 
Muslim Theory of taxation—its 
development from the time of Nabid, 286 
Omar, 4 schools. Hambali, Najmuddin Abu Bakr, 178, 179 
Maliki Shaf‘I and Hanafi, Naoroz, 35 


Narshakhi, 8n., 210n., 240 
Nasq, 315 and u., 321, a note 
on Nasg and Zabt, 357—60 


the last followed in India, 
333, two sources of revenue 


—Fay and Zakal, three divi- 
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Nasihat Nama, 5n. 

(Al.) Nasir billah, Khalifa of 
Baghdad, 18 

Nasiruddin Mahmiid, 32. died 
without leaving a son, 33 

Navisinda, 298 

Nayab Barbak, 280n. 

Nayab Sultan (Royal deputy), 
30, 42, 43, 66, 180, 199, 
their appointment in distant 
provinces. 274, 280 

Nayab Vazir, 215ns.. such office 
under Ghaznavides. reasons 
actuating Iltutmish to insti- 
tute the office. 216. sat on the 
left of the Vazir, 223, 225. 
265 

Nazir, dealt with acquisitions. 
217, stood behind Vazir. 223, 
general superintendent of 
Karkhanas. difference 
between Akbar’s Nazir and 
that of Firoz, 231-32 

Nikbi, 13n. 

Niyaltagin, Asp Salar of India. 
213 


Nizam, brother of Sher Shah. 
103 

Nizami-al-Aridi Chahadar 
Magqala, kis theory of king- 
ship, 19 and n. 

Nizfémuddin Khalifa, 113, his 
plot to supersede Humayin, 
114, 122, 124, Vazir and 
Vakil of Babar, political and 
financial head of govern- 
ment, his influence, 197 

Nizamuddin, see also Tabgqat 
Akbari, 123, 124 

Nizamul Mulk, title of the first 
known Vazir of [ltutmish, 
175 

Nirul Haq, 
Tawarikh 

Nizam, 281 

Nizamul Mulk, see Kitab-i- 


see Zubdatul- 
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Siydsat, 112 and n., 1663 and 
n., 211 and n. 

Nurul Haq, 353 

Nuskhai MHujjat, |§ demands 
examined by the treasurer, 
244 

Nuskhai-Jahanara, 18n. 

Nusrat Khan, 281 


Omar, the Caliph, 338, 342 

Ommayyid Caliphs, 2, 3n., 10. 
108, followed the Arabian 
practice, did not adopt the 
Persian institution of Vizarat, 
161, 191 

Ottoman Sultan, held the title 
of Kaiser, 111, 113, 121, 142 
and n., 143 


Pabos. 35 and n., 102 

Pakdas, 235 

Pargana, revenue officials of, 
298, 299, consisted of several 
villages, the unit of adminis- 
tration under Sirs, 304, next 
to Sarkar, 309, 351. of Sher 
Shah discussed, 352-53,358. 
360 

Parker, 29n. 

Patvaris, their Bahis’ examin- 
ed by ‘Ala‘uddin, 263, 313, 
318, or Kulkarni, 329n., 352, 
354 

Pope, 142 

Portugal, 142 

Prime Minister, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
38, Khan Jahan or Khwaja 
Jahan, 66, 67, 88, 182 

Prithvi Raj, 15 


Provinces, important ones 
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under a Nayab, further sub- 
divided into smaller divi- 
sions, 280, Divan appointed 
direct by Babar, 297, Sher 
Shah had no ideas about pro- 
vincial organisation, 304, the 
largest administrative unit, 
309, Akbar organises them, 
officers of a province, 319-20, 
in 1595 a separate Vazir for 
every province, 331 


Qadir billah, 11 
Qaracha Beg, Humayiin’s Vazir. 
198, pre-eminently military 
officer, 199 
Qaniingo, his papers consulted. 
313 and n., 318, or Desh 
Pande, 329n.. 351, 354. 358. 
359, 360 
Qaniingo (K. R.). 275n.. 305n.. 
318n., 352n. 
Qarar-i-Vaqi‘a, 330 
Qashbat, 252 
Qazi, 5. chief Qazi, 31. Qazi 
Shiréz dominated  Sipah- 
Salar, managed financial 
affairs. 213. assisted by ‘Amil 
and Mushrif, 214 
Qazi Mughisuddin, 267 
Qubaicha, son-in-law of Aibak. 
21, 26, 175 
Qulij Khan, 207, did not enjoy 
the post for more than a year, 
208, 235 
Qutb Khan, son of Islam 
Khan, superseded by his 
father, because born of a 
Hindu mother, 81, 82, 85 
Qutbuddin Aibak, was the ap- 
inted governor-general of 
is Indian Empire by Mu‘izz- 
uddin?. his legal status. 20. 
F, 28 
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his actual position in India, 
recited Khutbah in his name 
at Lahore, 21, refused to re- 
cognise the authority of 
Yildiiz—invaded Ghazna, re- 
ceived manumission and 
Chatr and Diurbash from 
Mahmid of Firozkoh, return 
from Ghaznu after 40 days, 
22, results of the adventure 
to Ghazna, proclaimed him- 
self Sultan, his status dis- 
cussed, 23, reasons for not 
recognising him the first in- 
dependent sovereign of Dihli. 
estimate of his work 24, 25, 
36, 56n., 175, ordered the 
abolition of all taxes except 
the Shar‘i, 247 and n., his 
policy examined, 248n., his 
rate of taxation lower. 249 


Qutbuddin. see Mubarak Shah 


Rai Patra Das, 207, did not 
hold office for more than few 
months, 208. 235. 236n. 

Rais, 239 

Raja Man, 193 

Rajiva, Firoz Shah’s canal, 286 

Raj Rip, 251n. 

Ravat-i-‘Arz (Muster—Master). 
179. his position consolidated 
by Balban, 216, 225 

Raverty, Tabqat-Nasiri, 7n.. 9n.. 
10n., 13n., 14n., 16n., 17n.. 
18n., 21n., 22n., 24ns., 25n.. 
26n., 27ns., 28n., 30n., 31n.. 
32n., 34n., 175ns., 176ns., 
177ns., 178ns., 179ns. 

Ranking. see Muntakhabut- 
Tawarikh 

Raziya, nominated by [ltutmish 
as successor but her claim 
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Revenue 
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passed over. 28. ultimately 
raised to the throne—signi- 
ficance of the step, 29, sover- 
eign in fact and in theory. 


109, 175 

System, the Dihbli 
Sultan had their guidance 
from Muslim fiscal theory. 
the Ghaznavides organised a 
central finance department. 
the Sultan appointed local 
officials, 239, the central 
department kept a record of 
account. no fixed principles 
of revenue assessment. 
demand not confined to cash. 
240, great rigour exercised 
in the realisation of revenuc. 
remission and relief in times 
of famine, 242, system of 
payment. provincial official 
sent their revenue to head- 
quarters. agents sent in case 
of delay. all payments made 
tr the treasury, 243. The 
Ghoric followed the system 
of their predecessors—the 
Slave~ distributed —_ tracts 
of land among their own 
followers, the systems ex- 
plained, 244—8. Qutbuddin 
ordered the abolition of al] 
taxes except Sher‘'l. 247. how 
far thi-x order applicable in 
practice. 248. Itutmish made 
no change-. 249, Halban’ 
measures. 249-50. Jalaluddin 
made no changes. 251. com- 
prehensive revenue policy of 
Ala‘uddin. brought all grant- 
under state control, 255, re- 
duced the Hindu landlords. 
2956. his levelling stroke 
against the Hindus. 258. 
ruised the scale of taxation 
to the highest point allowed 


by the Muslim law, 259, 
reasons for the _ actual 
measurement of land, 260, 
evils of the revenue system 
and their reform, 262. 
examines the  Bahis of 
Patwaris, the house-tax and 
the grazing tax, 263, reforms 
not enforced throughout the 
Empire, 265. The Muqta‘i 
system even less favoured by 
Ala‘uddin, 267, the arrange- 
ments break down after his 
death, 265 

Ghayasuddin pays atiention 
to revenue system, granted 
igt'as to honour his military 
followers, 268, his policy of 
gradual increase in revenue, 
recognised the principle of 
allowance for damages, 269, 
instructed the Diwan not to 
make an increment over one- 
tenth or one-eleventh and to 
make hasil the basis of the 
demand from the central gov- 
ernment, 271, Mohammad 
Tughlak at first quite satished 
with the organisation and the 
working of the Finance 
Department, 274, his experi- 
ment in the Doab, 275-6, 
abolished all non-Shar'‘l 
taxes, his methods to mitigate 
hardship, 277-78, created a 
new branch in the revenue 
department. called Diwan- 
Kohi, its functions and 
failure, 278-9, his machinery 
and methods of revenue ad- 
ministration. 280-1, financial 
and revenue matters in an un- 
satisfactory state at the time 
of Mohammad = Tughlaq’s 
death. 28), Firoz wrote off 
all debts. 282. other measures 
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to gain the confidence of the 
people, 283, orders the pre- 
paration of a new Jamia. 
284, its new features, Firoz 
reverts to the policy of 
Ghayasuddin, 285, his canal 
system and its advantages to 
Agriculture, 286-7, sources 
of increased revenuc, 287. 
defects of Firoz’s revenue 
policy, 289-—91, confusion 
after the death of Firoz, 292. 
Bahlil divided the country 
into Iqta’s, Sikandar im- 
proved the situation, abolish- 
ed Zakat on grain. 293. 
Sikandar introduced the 
uniform yard, Ibrahim 
ordered the collection of 
revenue in kind, exceptions. 
294, the defects of the policy. 
295. Ibrahim’s defeat dis 
turbed his policy, 296 

Babar introduced nothing 
new, made the papers of the 
late government the basis of 
his demand, divided the 
revenue of the Empire among 
his officials, 296, details of 
his system, 297. Humidyiin 
too busy to interfere with 
the methods or machinery of 
revenue collection, 2938 

Sher Shah’s interest. 298. 
pargana revenue officials and 
their perquisites. assessment 
methods, 299, the first to 
introduce a systematic 
schedule of _ rates, dis- 
couraged the system of the 
division of crops, 300, en- 
forced measurement as exten- 
sively as possible, exceptions. 
ordered a general survey ot 
land, 301, besides 4 of a 
bigha also levied a cess of ten 
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Astér’s of grain from each 
bigha, 302, had no definite 
ideas about provincial gov- 
ernment, pargana the unit of 
his administration, 304, 

Islam Shah anxious to 
bring more land under direct 
administration and to la 
down systematic and detaijed 
regulations, 306 

Summary of the revenue 
system previous to Akbar. 
three kinds of lands, Khalsa 
Jagir, Suyirghal, 308, four 
administrative divisions, the 
province. sarkar. pargana. 
village, 309 

In the early part of 
Akbar’s reign the country 
parcelled out among khans 
etc.. revenue figures — in- 
Hated and revenue records 
fabricated. 309. the records 
of central government un- 
real. in 1563 = Eitimad 
Khan appointed to organise 
the Khalsa land. 310. it was 
divided into Karors, 311. 
Akbar anxious to realise the 
revenue in cash. cultivated 
land measured for purpose- 
of assessment, 312, in 1566 
Muzaffar began collecting 
figures. prepared a reut-roll. 
some cesses excluded, 313. 
abolition of a number of 
cesses, 314, the practice of 
fixing the revenue after col- 
lecting the returns of produce 
and prices. defective. adop- 
tion of Nasq system. S15. 
1573-4 further revenue re- 
forms—-extension of Khalsa 
lands. new ftanab adopted. 
316, survey work and its 
gradual extension, 317, 
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abolition of Jizya and tam- 
gha, 318, organisation of the 
provincial administration, 
319-20, in 1580 the Dah-Sala 
rate introduced, 321, Akbar 
respected local prejudices 
and customs, allowed ghalla 
bakhsh system in Sindh, and 
old methods of collection in 
Bengal, Berar and Khandesh, 
322, minimises the evils of 
jégir system, introduces a 
sort of uniformity in the local 
revenue administration, 323, 
assures the jagirdars of 
military support, 324, or- 
ganisation of the administra- 
tion of Khalsa land, 324-25. 
introduction of the Solar or 
llahi era, 325, appointment 
of a commission in 15985, its 
investigation and  recom- 
mendations, 327—30, defects 
in its working, grievances of 
local officials, 327, of culti- 
vators, 327-28, grievances of 
‘Amils, 328-29, their removal. 
329-30, object of the reform, 
division of Khalsa land into 
four circles, later a Vazir 
appointed for every pro- 
vince, land tax the main 
source of revenue, 331, dis- 
appearance of religious taxes. 
its reasons, 332 

Rizqullah, 353 

Rodgers, 14n., 50n.. 53n. 

Rodalphus, 142 

Ross, Sir E. Denison, 247n. 

Ruknuddin, 48n. 

Ruknuddin, successor of IItut. 
mish, 28n., 176 

Rushbrook Williams (L. F.). 
110n. 
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Sa‘adat department—Sadr of 
Akbar, 229, Divan-i-S‘adat 
controlled by Sadr, its 
history, 233 

Sadagah, explained. 247n.. 
344—47 


Sadr, head of the Sa‘idat de- 
partment, 233, 234, 320. 

Sahib-i-Divan, one for Khura- 
san. none for India, 213. 


provincial finance _ officer, 
Sahib-i-Shiut, 210 
Sahib-i-Taujih. the head ol 


military accounts. but unde1 
the supervision of Vazir, 231. 


234 

Sa‘id Khan Lodi, 90, 94 

Sa ir-i-Jihat, 333 and n. 

Sahm, the finance department 
placed under him, 236 

Sangram Singh (Rana). 129 

Sanjar (S::itan), 108 

Sarvarul Mulk, Vazir ot 
Mubarak Sayyid. his tragic 
fate, 190, 199 

Siljuqs, 11, 34n., reference to 
history of the Siljuqs, 35n.. 


36 

Samarkand, 108 

Sarkar, next to province, corres- 
ponded with shiq, khita or 
igt‘a, was it introduced by 
Sirs? 309. 311, 320, 353 

Sayirghal, 297, 325, 335 and n. 

Shahabuddin, 200 

Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, 
315, 321, 357, 358 

Shahabuddin Omar. succeedr 
‘Ala‘uddin, 50, 70 

Shahbaz Khan, undid the work 
of Akbar, 322, 323n. 

Shah Begum (of Badakhsh&n), 
her letter to Babar, 110 
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Shahid-i-Sdédiq, 26n., 144n., 
176n., 270n., 230n. 

Shah Isma‘il Safavi, 111, 120, 
126, 143, 156, 157 

Shéh Jahan, 115 

Shahrukh Mirza, 79n.. 108 

Shah Tahmasp, 117n., 126, 157 

Shah Tajuddin, 135n. 

Shah Turkan, 28n. 

Shaibéni Khan Uzbeg, 
126, 132n. 

Shaikh Bayazid Sharwani. 96 

Shaikh Muhammad, 100 

Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh 
Dihli, ill-disposed towards 
Muhammad Tughlaq. 59. 
6ln., declared Firoz ax 
sovereign, 64 

Shaikh Nizamuddin, 54, did not 
welcome Ghaziuddin, 58, 59. 
6l1n., 217n. 

Shaikh Sa‘id Farmuli, Divan of 
Sikandar. 192 

Shaikhul Islam, 268 

Shaikh Zakaria, 135n. 

Shiqdars, 279, in charge of 
smaller divisions of a pro- 
vince, their jurisdiction not 
over more than a few miles. 
280, supported by faujdar. 


110. 


281, the most important 
revenue official of a pargana 
sometimes manipulated 


papers, 298, 303, administer- 
ed the pargana politics, 304. 
Bahlil appointed one for 
each pargana, shigdars exist- 
ed in the time of Tughlags. 
305, their duties under Islam 
Shah, 307, Shiq equivalent to 
Sarkar, 309. 351, 353, 354. 
355, 356 

Shams-Damghani. 289 

Shamshir Khan. Vazir of *Adil 
Shah, 194 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, 242 
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Shamsuddin, 236ns., 331 
Shamsuddin Atka, 195, 200 
Sher Shah, peculiarity of his 
accession, 94, recognised as 
the national leader, ascended 
the throne like early Turks. 
95, fully realised the condi- 
tions, begins with a compro- 
mise between Turkish prin- 
ciples and tribal principles. 
his methods, 97, assumes 
the title of Khalifa its signi- 
ficance. 98, death at Kalinjar. 
99, 101, 103, 115, 125, 128. 
131, 141, 151, 158, his ex- 
perience of the high officials 
of the Mughals. 193, decided 
to supervise the central gov- 
ernment directly. 194, 196. 
198, 199. 202. his interest in 
the Vizadrat department. 
226-7,  275n., uses the 
standard yard of Sikandar. 
294, appointed shigdar of his 
father’s jagirs, 298, infused 
more life into the system, his 
method of assessment. 299, 
the first to introduce a sys- 
tematic scale of rates, dis- 
couraged the division of 
crops, 300 and n., tended to 
enforce measurement as ex- 
tensively as possible, ordered 
a general survey of land. 301. 
levied a cess of ten astéars 
per bigha, 302. 303, had no 
definite ideas about provin- 
cial organisation. 304, re- 
former not an _ innovator. 
solicitous of the welfare of 
his subjects, 305, did nothing 
to improve the canal system, 
306, 308, 311. 312, 319, 321. 
322, 333n.. 334n., 337. a note 
on his administration, 351-56, 
Shuja‘at Khan, 97n. 
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Siahai Zabita, 325 

Sidi Ali Ra’is, 121 and n. 

Sidi Maula. his anti-Khilji 
activities, married a daughter 
of Nasiruddin, 45, failure of 
the plan to raise him to the 
throne, 46 

Sikandar, son of Tajul Mulk, 
employed on military duties, 
188 

Sikandar Lodi, nominated )y 
his father, odds against him. 
85, vindicates his rights, gra- 
dually introduced a change in 
conception of kingship. S6. 
respect paid to his orders, 87. 
wisdom of his policy realised 
by nobles. 88, 92, 128, his 
ideas different from those of 
his father, as a prince had a 
Vazir and a divan, anxious to 
introduce efficiency in the 
Vizarat department, 192. took 
interest in Vizarat depart- 
ment. 226, abolished Zakat 
on grain, 293, introduced the 
uniform yard, 294, 297n.. 
305n.. 354n., 384 

Sikandar Shah 
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Sikandar Shah Sir. 104 

Sindh, 1. 8 

Sipahsalar. one of the two 
officials in India. 213. or 
Subedar. 320 

Siyasat-nama, 9n., 199n. 

Smith, V., 261n. 

Subuktagin, founded the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, not an inde- 
pendent sovereign, 7, called 
Padshaéh by Utbi, 8, traced 
Lan origin to Yazdjard, 18. 


(Tughlag }. 


Sulaiman Mirza, 123 
Sultan Husain Baiqra, 110 
Sultan Sa‘id. 111 
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Sulikul Mulak, 4ns., 162n.., 
260n., 339n., 341n., 342n. 


Tabyat-i-Akbari. ldn..  26n., 
28n.. 32ns., 38n., 39n., 43n.. 
45n.. 46n., 47n., Slns., 57n.. 
64, 65n.. 75n.. 76n.. 79n.. 
80n.. 85n.. 87ns.. B8ns., 89. 
99n.. 101lns.. 103n.. 108n.. 
119n.. 120n.. its version of 
Humiéayiin’s succession and its 
discussion. 122—-4 and ns.. 

177n.. 

199n.. 
275n.. 
305n.. 


176n.. 
194bn.. 


144n.. 
189n.. 


132n.. 
18lns.. 
235n.. 249n.. 258n.. 
279n.. 294n., 296n.. 
318ns., 349, 359n. 
Tabqfat-i-Nasiri. see Raverty. 
Tahir, 212 
Tajul-Ma‘asir, Hasan Nizaimi. 
18n.. 20 and n.. 21n.. 25n.. 
175n., 2135n.. 250n. 
Tajul-Mulk, employed in mili- 
tary duties, 188 
Tamgha, abolished by Babar 
for all Musalmans. 297, 313. 
abolished, 318, its definition. 
333 and ».. 334 and n. 
Tankah, 290n. 
Tarikh-i-‘Ala’i, 35n. 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, 18n., 22n. 
Tarikh-i-Baihaqi. 19n., 1 Lns.. 
for references to Pabds. 35n., 
166n.. 167n., 169ns.. 170ns., 
L71n.. 172n., 2}]ns.. 212n.. 
213n.. 214n.. 220n.. 240ns.. 
241ns., 242ns.. 243ns., 244n. 
Tarikh-i-Baizavi, its version of 
the adoption of the title of 
Sultan by Mahmiid, 9n., 16n. 
Tarikh Da iidi, 83n., S85ns.. 
37ns.. 88ns.. Yin., 94n., W7ns., 


Tarikh-i-Firoz 
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101n., 118n., 192ns., 226ns., 
227n., 294n., 303ns., 304n.. 
306n., 352 and n. 

Shahi (‘Afif). 
35n., 64n., 65n.. his version 
of the action of K. Jahan 
Ayaz, 66. 182n..  183n.. 
184ns., 217n., 220ns., 221ns.. 
223ns., 224ns.. 232ns.. 278n.. 
282n.. 283ns.. 284n.. 285n.. 
286n., 287ns.. 288ns., 289n.. 
290ns., 306n.. 350. 355n. 


Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi (Barani). 


33ns., 35ns., 37ns., 38n., 39n.. 
42n.. 43n., 45ns.. 46n.. 47ns.. 
48n., 49ns., 52n., indignation 
of the author against Khusru 
Khan, 54 and ns., 56n., 57ns.. 
58n., 60ns., 6lns., Zia advises 
Muhammad Tughlaq to 
abdicate, 62ns.. 63n.. 64n.. 
65n.. 141n.. 179n.. 180ns.. 
18Ins.. 182ns.. 183n.. 216n.. 
217n.. 218n.. 219n.. 249n.. 
250ns.. 251]n.. 252ns., 253ns.. 
254n., his inflated language. 
255n.. 256ns.. 257. 258ns.. 
259ns.. 260ns.. 262ns., 263 
and ns.. 264n.. 265 and ns.. 
266ns.. 267ns., 268ns., 269ns.. 
the passage dealing with in- 
structions to diwan obscure. 
273ns.. 274 and ns., 275 and 
n.. 276n., 277n.. 278n.. 279n.. 
280ns., 281ns.. 283ns., 284n.. 
286ns., 287n.. 305n.. disput- 
ed passage cxplained, 349-50 
and 355n. 


Tarikh-i-Guzida, 8n., its version 


of the adoption of the title 
of Sultan by Mahmid. 


different from Baizawi. 9n.. 


13n., ]4n. 
Tarikh-i-Haqqi, 24n..  29n.. 


33n.. 10n.. 7In.. 75n.. 76n.. 
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80n., 87n., 103n., 184, 192n.., 
290n., 294n. 


Tarikh-i-Khan-i Jahani, 982n.. 
S7n., 88ns., 101, 102, 192n., 
193n.. 194n.. 199n., 305n.. 
355n. 

Tarnkh-i-Mahmiid Shahi, 79n.. 
189n. 

Tarikh-i-Mubdrakshahi 


(Yahiya), 33n., 38ns., 39n.. 
12n.. 43n., 44n.. 45n.. 50n.. 
Dins., 56n.. 57n., declares 
against the illegitimacy of 
Mohammad Tughlaq’s son. 
66n., 73n., 75n., 76n., 18In.. 
183n.. 183n.. 188n., 189ns.. 
190n.. 256n.. 275 and _ ons.. 
276n., 280n.. 281n.. 286n.. 
289n., 350 
Tarikh-i-Muhammadi. 15n.. 
16n.. 17n.. LBn.. 22n.. 24n.. 
26n., 28n.. 32n.. 33n., 38n.. 
39n.. 40n.. 43n., 15n.. 47ns.. 
90n.. SIns.. 52n.. 57n.. 73n.. 


75n., 76n.. Q1n.. 176n.. 
177ns.. 180n.. 1Sin. 
Tarikh-i-RashidiI ‘(Elias and 


Ross). 109n.. 13On.. 11 1n. 

Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi. 82n., 93n.. 
95ns.. 96n.. 97n., 193n., 199 
and n.. 298n.. 299n.. 300n.. 
30in.. 303nz.. 205n., 333n.. 
351 and n., 353 and ns.. 355n. 

‘Tarikh-i-Wassaf. 24n.. 32n.. 
49n., 50n., 9ln.. 299 and n. 

Tarikh-i-Yamini. 7n.. 8n.. 168n.. 
242n. 

Thomas. Edward, 7n., 42n.. 
53n., Oln., 73, 286n.. 300n. 

Thomas (Dr.). 261n. 

Timi, 76. 79n.. 98. 105. con- 
tented with the humble title 
of Amir or Beg. 106, his con- 
ception of kingship, 107, 121. 
131, 135, 141, contemplated 
7 Wazirs under a Divanhegi. 


Ld: 


228, 229, 292, his revenue 
system, recognised collection 
both in cash and kind, 296 

Todar Mal, assistant of 
Muzaffar Khan, 201, succeeds 
him; his career under the 
Siirs, 202, shared financial 
control with Mansir, appoint- 
ed Mushrif Divan, 203, 204, 
205. 206, styled Mushrif 
Divan, 235, 236. 302. 312. 
322 and n., in 1585 appoint- 
ed to investigate into the 
defects of the revenue system 
and make recommendations. 
assisted by Fathullah Shirazi. 
327, his death, 331 

Tughlaq Shah. chosen by Firoz 
as his successor, 73, struggle 
with Prince Mohammad, 74 

Tughral, the vanquisher of Alp 
Arsalan—explains the cause- 
of his ambition to the Ghaz- 
navide throne, 12. deposed 
after 40 days. 13 

Turkistan, 7 


U 


“‘Ubaidullah Khan. 156, 157 

‘Umar Abdul Aziz, 108 

‘Usman, Caliph, 346n. 

“Utbi, his use of the word Pad- 
shah, 8 


Vambery, 121i 

Vakil-ul-Sultanate—Muaarrab 
Khan, the entire burden left 
on him by the Sultan, 187, 
the office grew in importance 
because of the minority of 
Akhar, in name heare affinity 
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with the earlier Vakil, in 
reality resembles nayabat, 
199, after Bairam Khan's 
fall, the Vikalat, a bait for 
powerful and ambitious 
leaders. 200, gradual! decline 
in the position of Vakil after 
the flight of Mun‘im Khan 
and equivalent rise in the 
position of Vazir, Divan 
becomes independent of 
Vakil, 201, Mun‘im Khan, the 
Vakil deprived of financial 
powers. Muzaffar both a 
Vakil and Vazir, 202, but 
only nominal, no vakil for 
10 years, the Vikdlat meta- 
morphosed to high divan- 
ship, 203 and n., Akbar in- 
tended to abolish the high 
title of Vikalat. realised its 
honorific value, but made it 
harmless, 204, 235 

Vagqi‘anavis, 320, 330 

Vaqoof. dealt with papers of 
expenditure, 217, his value 
soon realised. may be styled 
controller of expenditure, 
218. 221n.. stood behind 
Vazir, 223, 227 

Vazir (General), alter-ego of 
Imam, two grades first 
Tafwid. 161, the second 
Tanfiz, more than one grade 
of this class, even  non- 
Muslims eligible to it, 162, 
the Islamic theory merely a 
statement of the types of 
Vizarat that existed at one 
time or another, drawbacks 
of the first class Vazir, 163. 
drawbacks of the second 
class Vazir, the institution 
widely recognized, 164, an 
important qualification of 
Viz&rat to keep the nobles in 
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good humour, 166, right hand 
of the Sultan, in questions 
like succession, his position 
very delicate, 167, anomalous 
position of Vazir, 189, 
people tolerated an absolute 
ruler rather than an absolute 
Vazir, 190, the head of the 
governmental machine, 219. 
211, 213, 215, his work 
lightened by Balban. 216 and 
219, exercised little power of 
expenditure in the time of 
Mohammad Tughlaq. 222. 
223, the disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire tended to 
combine in the hands of 
Vazir numerous _ functions. 
225, the head of the Vizarat 
department under Akbar. also 
styled Divan, his assistants. 
230, the Vazir had his say 
in military matters. 231. 
233, 235, one Vazir for one 
province, 236. 239. went to 
provinces to set financial 
affairs in order, 243, recom- 
mended candidates for the 
Khwaja post to Balban, 251, 
280, his pay under Firoz, 290 

Under the Ghaznavides: the 
highest and most respected 
oficial, appointed on the sug- 
gestion of nobles, 169, 
Mas‘iid’s Vazir exercised full 
revenue and financial powers. 
remarkable features of the 
Vizérat, election by the 
officials of a panel. import- 
ance attached to the office by 
the Vizirs, 170-1. the Vazirs 
of early Ghaznavides not 
men of great wealth or 
military following, 172, with 
all the prestige and Labi 
hia position very delicate; 
F. 29 
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change in the’ character 
made by  Abdur-Razzaq, 
names of successive Vazirs 
and their fate, 173, little 
known about the Vazirs of 
the later Ghaznavides or of 
the Ghoris, 174 

Slaves to Tughlags: with 
the establishment of _ in- 
dependent sultanate in India, 
the office of Vazir came into 
existence, Vazir came into 
light from the time of [ltut- 
mish, styled Nizamul-Mulk. 
conducted military cam- 
paigns, 175, the character not 
settled. under his weak suc- 
cessors the power of Vazir 
began to grow, 176, the 
weakest point of the Vazir 
was his lack of actual 
military power. 178, Vizarat 
synonymous with strongest 
military leadership, under 
Balban, the scope of Vazir’s 
activities narrowed down. 
179. revival of Vizarat under 
Jalaluddin Khilji. change of 
policy under ‘Alauddin 
Khilji. 180. under his suc- 
cessors the Vizarat in the 
hands of military leaders, but 
Khusru Khan appointed a 
non-military officer, Ghayas- 
uddin selected a council of 
three ex-ministers, title of 
Malik-ul-Wuzara conferred on 
Junaidi. routine work carried 
by another man, _ 181, 
Muhammad reverted to the 
old system of individual 
responsibility, 182, Vazir in 
the time of Firoz. 183, the 
Tughlaq period, the heyday 
of Vizdrat in Muslim India, 
Firoz’s Vazir could appoint 
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and dismiss any official, his 
unique privileges; during 
the absence of the Sultan, the 
whole machinery run by him. 
184, under later Tughlaqs 
the Vazir became the virtual 
head of civil and military 
affairs, 187 

Under the Syyids: the Vazir 
primarily a military officer. 
also a finance minister and 
auditor-general. _— successful 
attempt of Syyid Muba- 
rak to separate the finances 
from the Vazir’s_ control, 
188-9, Vizarat since the days 
of later Tughlaqs, considered 
as the highest ambition for a 
man, extension of power and 
importance of Vazir followed 
by reaction: afhnity between 
the Lodis and Omayyed 
Khalifs, 191, Sikandar and 
Ibrahim had Vazirs. merely 
custodians of state-treasury, 
192, the Vazir in obscurity 
even in the second Afghan 
Empire, reasons which actuat- 
ed Sher Shah to attach no 
importance to Vizadrat. 193. 
‘Adil Shah appoints Vazirs. 
194, the Afghan period quite 
unpropitious for Vizarat. its 
reasons, advantages and dic- 
advantages, 195-6 

With the arrival of the 
Mughals, the power of Vazir 
once more revived. under 
Babar he was the political 
and financial head of the 
government, 197, Humiayiin 
continued the policy of his 
father, but after his defeat 
and exile changed his atti- 
tude, unfavourable conditions 
for the separation of civil and 


military duties, 198, in the 
early part of Akbar’s reign, 
the Vizarat in a state of flux, 
the Padshah trying to con- 
solidate the power of the 
Crown, began with the re- 
organisation of the Finance 
department, 200, the Vakil 
lost his status, Muzaffar K. 
the first Diwan who was made 
Vazir, 201, the Vakil gradu- 
ally deprived of his financial 
powers, 202, no Vakil for ten 
years, the happiest period for 
the Vizarat of financial 
character, the old form of the 
vizarat metamorphosed to 
high Diwdanship, 203, the 
Vazir the financial head, not 
identical with the Vazir of 
the Tughlaqs, 204, divisions 
of the functions of the Vazir 
and Vakil, for 20 years the 
vizarat changed hands, 205. 
two advantages of entrusting, 
financial responsibility to 
Vazir, the period of office 
four to five years, several 
stages in the history of vazir- 
ship. 208-9, a separate Vazir 
for each province, 331 
Vazir-i-Mumlikat. his duties. 


Vazir-i-Sayar, his duties. 228 

Vazir-i-Sipah, his duties. 
228 

Vazir Khan, 207 

The Vizarat Department: chief 
financial office under the 
constitution of Baghdad and 
Bokharé, 210. under the 
Ghaznavides the constitution 
not so elaborately organized. 
the Vazir the highest official. 
but each departmental head 
had access to the Sultan, 212, 
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the matters of the Vizarat 
department under Ghazna- 
vides, 214, the policy of the 
Ghori Sultan less enlightened, 
constitution of the central 
government under I\itutmish, 
215, Nayab Vazir an addition 
of Iltutmish; Balban gives 
complete authority to Ravat- 
‘Arz, formation of the struc- 
ture of central government, 
Balban lightens up the work 
of Vazir, 216, the process not 
continued by Balban’s suc- 
cessors; Jalaluddin created 
Divan Vagqoof, 217. its use- 
fulness, the difficulties of the 
central government, Ala- 
uddin institutes Divan-i- 
Mustakhraj, his duties, 218. 
solution of an important 
problem under Firoz. 219. 
history of the Slave depart- 
ment, 220, organization under 
Firoz (Divan-i-Bandgan ) . 
appoints separate officials to 
deal with crown lands. 221. 
procedure of the department. 
222, relative position of the 
various officials. the full 
development of the depart- 
ment, 223. the deterioration 
of the department complete 
in the time of the Syyids: 
Bahlil’s policy did not re- 
quire any elaborate organisa- 
tion of the financial depart- 
ment, 225. Sikandar organis- 
ed the department better than 
his father, but the Lodis 
could not do much. 226. their 
departments 
imur’s organization. 228, 
Hiimayun’s system, the 
defect rectified by Akbar. 
229, fully organised by the 
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last decade of the sixteenth 
century, its constitution, 
230—3, the six branches of 
the department, 234, Akbar’s 
experiments, 234—6, their 
significance, 237-8, 257, 334, 
337 

Von Kreimer (English Trans- 
lation), 30n. 


WwW 
Wajah, 267 
Wajihuddin Kashani (Q4azi), 
opposes the accession of 


Iltutmish, 25 
Wali, 253, immediately respon- 
sible to central government. 
in his interest to prevent in- 
crease in assessment, 270, 
271n., 274, in charge of 
smaller provinces, 280 and n. 
Wagq‘iat-i-Mushtaqi, 83n., 85n., 
90ns.. 101n., 103n., 104, 
\92n., 220n.. 22In., 22W2Bn., 
303, 306n., 351. 352, 353 and 
n., 355Dns. 
Wagqfs, 59. 254 
Wilson, 256n.. 
279n., 317n. 
Woolner (A. C.), 261n. 
Wright, 27n., 50n., S5ln., 53n.. 
97n., Olns.. 62, 69n., 98n., 
103n. 


298n., 259n.. 


Yafta, 328 

Yahiya, see Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi 

Yard, made uniform by 
Sikandar, Humiayiin increas- 
ed it by a digit, Sher Shah 
used it. also Akbar up to 31st 
year of his reign, 294 
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INDEX 


Yildoz, Mu‘izuddin intended 


him to be his’ successor. 
governor of Karman. invited 
to Ghazna to ascend the 
throne, 16, technical difficulty 
in accepting him sovereign, 
manumitted by Ghayasuddin 
of Ghor, its reasons, 17. re- 
ceived an investiture from 


the Khalifa, 18. 26, 175 


Zafar Khan, son of Firoz, 73 
Zainuddin Abu Bakr, spiritual 


guide of Timur. 107 


Zakat. no mention. levied in 


some form. 213. 247, on the 


cattle abolished by ‘Ala- 
‘uddin, 264, ‘Alauddin re- 
moved it on cattle and 
Sikandar on grain, 293, never 
revived, 294, abolished by 
Babar on grain, 297, 318n., 
gradually disappearing, 331, 
Akbar abolished it on all 
articles, 332 and n., had lost 
its religious significance, 333 
and n., 339, 344—7 
Zakhirat ul Mulik, 42 
Zaminbos, 102. 135. the Sayyids 
exempted, 136 
Ziauddin Barani, see Tarikh-i- 
Firoz Shahi 
Zubat-ut-Tawarikh, 40n., 78n., 
85n., Q91n., 207ns.. 294ns., 
307n.. 3334n., 353 


